


| RUSSIAN COMMUNISM AS A NEW 
| RELIGION. 


Tue European is little acquainted with the Russian form of 
Communism; in the most favourable case he knows its 
external features only, the features which are officially 
pataded before him and expounded to him, and which form, 
as it were, the scientific basis of the movement. Nor has the 
average European much knowledge even of the European 
species of Communism, which, speaking generally, differs 
greatly from the Russian, and is on the whole incom- 
mensurable with it. Meanwhile for the historian and the 
ethologist, and indeed for every thinker, the study of this 
phenomenon, which has played such a great part in the life 
of Europe during recent years, is of serious importance. It 
ls my purpose in this article to give an objective and impar- 
tial sketch of the physiognomy of Russian Communism. 
Russian Communism is not at all what it intended to be, 
as taught and even practised by Lenin, and it has long 
ceased to resemble the literary exposition of it; it is not a 
branch of the Marxian scientific and materialistic idea of 
sociology, on which it is supposed to be based. The complex 
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and capricious reaction of these ideas, or more often of their 
echoes ; the refraction of the simplified agitational forms of 
them in the still virgin psychology of the mass of the Russian 
people; the immemorial Russian mysticism, not yet 
exhausted, and certainly inconceivable to the European. 
the possibility of belief in some stable and superhuman 
authority—all this, together with the elementary style of 
Russian life, which still persists, produced something to 
which we might perhaps deny harmoniousness and solidity, 
but which is manifestly alive and growing. And with it we 
have to reckon. 

Russian Communism is a genuine religion, with all the 
indications and methods, with all the merits and defects, of 
a religion. The complex of agitational slogans flung at the 
Russian masses has been refracted as a new religious sense, 
Of course this creed was embraced by an inconsiderable 
number only, by the more primitive, proselytised minds, 
who sought an active combination of religious thought with 
a practical, organised form of life. But, it may be asked, 
what can this religion be, seeing that it is based on a 
materialistic conception of the world, and that the Marxism 
of the Russian Communist is at war with God and religion, 
which it regards as “ an opiate for the people ”’ ? 

To this I reply that this hostility to God and existing 
religions only proves the religious nature of the new idea, 
and its religious construction, if I may so express it. The 
essence of every religion is exclusiveness, intolerance, a 
refusal to accept the religious views held by others. The 
scientific thinker—whether atheist, materialist, deist, or an 
adherent of other philosophical doctrines—is never aggres- 
sive, nor endeavours to destroy and discredit by every 
means the opinions which he himself does not hold. He 
adopts a pacific attitude towards all this; in him there is 
nothing of the proselyte’s pathos, nor can there be—he 
seeks the truth, but does not believe in it. Communism, 
which attacks other religions, is not this objective, scientific 
outlook, sure of its methods—in it there is the pathos which 
convinces us of its religious nature. 

But how can we have a religion without a God ? Well, we 
know many of them. The Oriental creeds, such as Com 
fucianism, or the later, typical Buddhism, are essentially 
‘* godless.” The idea of a personal, partly anthropomorphic 
Deity is Semitico-Syrian and arose in the Mediterranean 
countries. The pure form of Confucianism is as “‘ godless 
as pure materialism, perhaps more so, as Confucianism 1s not 
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of their interested in the corporeal, causative structure of the world. 
rms of Russian Communism is no exception in this instance. It is 
Russian J yorth noting that, though it sprang from the materialism of 
ot yet # Western Europe, from a scientific outlook on the world, it 
ropean; # asumes the typical features of the religions of the Far East. 
rhuman § the seed of European civilisation, when grown in other soils, 
style of # produces forms of thought and religion suggestive of the 
hing to § products of those soils, and unlike those of the original source. 
solidity, Russian Communism sprang from the soil of materialism. 
h it we Similarly, Christianity itself grew from the Greek and Syrian 
alture, from a vast, age-long civilisation in the throes of 
all the & death. The seed fell on virgin soil and gave life to new 
ects, of # qitures. That soil was not Palestine and Syria—‘ the 
at the § adie of Christianity ’»—as might be supposed, but Europe, 
Sense, § which was its real cradle. The seeds of a religion do not, as 
derable a tule, complete their growth in their original soil, and 
minds, § (hristianity, born in Palestine, came to fruition in distant 
it with § Europe, where it created its culture. Mohammedanism, 
asked, # originated in the deserts of Arabia, bore its fruit on the 
On &@ F Asiatic continent and in Northern Africa. The germ of the 
arxism § Russian Communist religion came from the brain of Karl 
ligion, § Marx, the European Jew, and perhaps he least of all gave 
ae any thought to the “‘ religious ”’ consequences of his theory. 
cisting § But the fruits were borne in the wide spaces of Russia, 
‘idea, f amongst a virgin people, still almost untouched by culture, 
The § for only in such nations can religions arise. 
nce, 8 In its early days religious thought is usually abstract and 
The | moralistic. It does not concern itself with theogonies and 
Oran § cosmogonies, nor indulge in scientific perspectives ; its task 
geres- § is to throw a new light on morals. Mysticism, ritualism, 
evely § mythology, and even the reconciliation of religion and 
He science, are the business of later generations. We know 
ere iS § that primitive Christianity was without the dogmatics 
e—he # created in the Syrian period and reflecting all the ancient and 
nism, typical mystical profundity of thought of the magician soul 
ntific F of the Syro-Arab ; nor had it any connection with scientific 
which thought, since in the obscure, proletarian, ochlocratic sphere 
in which it made its appearance it was never in contact with 
, We | scientific questions. It was an ignorant sphere. Nor had ‘it 
vol: | any ritual, which did not come into existence until the second 
pe] and third centuries. Buddhism was originally a pure, moral 
tpi’ | doctrine of individual self-perfection, and its scientific 
a” aspect, and its mystics and ritual enter into it many cen- 
a - turies afterwards, as the inevitable expression of the artistic 





instinct. Mohammedanism was for nearly two centuries a 
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moral doctrine pure and simple, and a minimum of cer. 
monial was observed, whilst science was put entirely out of 
bounds. I will not multiply examples, which are 4, 
numerous as the religions themselves. I will only say that 
Communism is passing through the characteristic phases of 
religious thought, and with a rapidity corresponding to the 
accelerated tempo of modern life. 

It originated as a typical moral teaching, as a derivative of 
the ancient Christian philanthropic idea. Its primary theme, 
like that of any form of socialism, has an astonishing resem. 
blance to the old leitmotiv of Christianity—the religion of 
the oppressed, of the proletariat. The persecution of the 
Christians by the Roman Empire was dictated by the 
clashing of class interests far more than by the difference of 
religious views: Imperial Rome, expiring in its age-long 
culture, was, of course—as is typical of a dying culture— 
*“* majestically ” sceptical in its religious opinions, and was 
least of all inclined to attach any importance to religious 
thought. The interests of Rome, as the interests of the 
ruling class of agrarian oligarchs, came into collision with 
those of the town and village proletariat, and the persecu- 
tion of the Christians was not a strife of religious opinions, 
but a class struggle. 

Communism came into the world as the moral doctrine of 
the oppressed, nevertheless its meaning is to a certain extent 
opposed to the moral signification of Christianity. The 
moral centre of Christianity lies in a humble attitude to the 
hostile natural process. The kingdom of this world is 
declared to be the kingdom of evil, and by way of compensa- 
tion the idea of a heavenly kingdom is introduced, the king- 
dom of the oppressed who are defrauded in this life. 

Christianity is therefore the typical religion of the 
downtrodden class, which expects consolation but has not 
the strength to rebel. Communism, born under other con- 
ditions, is also the religion of the persecuted, but in this case 
they rise against their enslavers and will not submit. Itis 
the religion of revolt and its morals are the morals of revolt. 
Therein consists its resemblance to Islam, its unlikeness to 
the religions of non-resistance—Christianity and Buddhism. 
The Mohammedan idea of a holy war is repeated in the idea 
of a civil war against the oppressing class, which is the moral 
basis of the religion of the Commune. It, too, is a holy. war, 
but in the first stages of development its opponent, the 
‘* class enemy,” has no racial characteristics. | Early Chris- 
tianity was, of course, the international religion of the. poor 
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id suffering, so to speak. Islam was at first the religion of 
LY out of  thenomad Arab tribes. It was not until later that both 
are as wired national features. Communism passes rapidly 
say that # through the religious stages, and we have seen in our time 
hases of @ the formation of a substantial national kernel of this idea— 
2 tothe & thereligion of the Russian proletariat. All the cruelty and 
axclusiveness, all the racial intolerance generally character- 
rativeof & istic of national religions, have not as yet become part of 
théme, § Russian Communism, but they will certainly do so, and we 
resem. | already see symptoms of them in the growth of Anti-Semitism. 
gion of The famous commandments enjoined by the Communist 
1 of the moral code, the holy war declared on the bourgeoisie, the 
by the injunction to “* spoil the despoilers,” and other formule— 
ence of & all this was in the first place included in the religions of 
ge-long § former times. Two codes of morals—one for the faithful 
Iture~ § and the other for the infidel—were characteristic of the 
nd was & Greeks, of the Jews particularly, and, above all, of Islam. 
ligious § This two-sided morality even breaks through the general 
of the § philanthropic tone of the Christian faith, in the sectarian 
n with § wars and the internecine strife of the Reformation. Every 
arsecu- — creed becomes embittered when it acts on base racial 
inions, § instincts and the feelings of the mob. 

This religion is completely lacking in mysticism. Again 
rineof § Iassert that for the moment we can speak of its embryonic 
extent § stage only, analogous to the Christianity of the first cen- 

The § turies, before mysticism was evolved. I do not think that 
tothe § the mystical method of reasoning was quite foreign to 
rid is § Communism; on the contrary, I see more data for it here 
ensa- § than, forexample, in Protestantism. As arule, the potential 
king- § of mysticism decreases in proportion to the lateness of the 

appearance of religious forms; the Egyptian religion, the 
f the Syrian cults, Christianity, Islam, Protestantism—in all this 
snot ff the mystical ‘“ method of thought ” shows a falling curve as 
‘con- §— itwere. It would not be at all surprising if the Communist 
;case § religion proved even less capable of mystical thought, nor 
It is § would this fact alter its religious nature. 





of Cere. 





volt. _ In what does the religious nature of Communism consist ? 
ss to § First of all in its fundamental prerequisites. The religious 
usm. § method is primarily belief—belief in something uncondi- 


idea tional, absolutely correct and true, belief in revealed truth. 
oral All religions are marked by this feeling, be they atheistic, 





wal, theistic, materialistic, or idealistic, national or international. 
the Science never knows the truth, it only tries to learn it ; to 
hris- science doubt is always permissible—it is the core of know- 


00r ledge, which usually begins with doubt. The religious man 
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has no right to doubt. Science knows very well tha 
empiricism is the only method of obtaining relative 
accurate results; anything else is merely a working hy 

thesis. Religion always has the idea of the possession of 
immutable truth, and this very feeling provokes proselytism 
mania and fanaticism, and intolerance of those who are not 









































infected with that truth. And it is characteristic of religion Th 
in its embryonic stages that it is very little concerned to have oppre 
proofs of its creed. It was the Middle Ages that occupied § snd t 
itself with the question of proofs of the existence of God and § fuciat 
the truth of dogma; the early Christians, like the contem. § threa' 
porary Communists, cannot doubt the genuineness of that § [ten 
in which they have once believed with all the ardour of their § mere 
youthful souls. The rewarding of every man according to § (Chris 
his deeds, and the existence of a future Kingdom of Heaven, § the I 
anticipated by Christians, cannot conceivably be proved by § var; 
reasoning, and there are no grounds for the Communists § [ast 
inference that a Communist earthly paradise is possible, § york 
The outlines of the latter are as vague, as unconvincing, and y 
as little comprehensible as the early Christian’s dreams ofthe § Last 
Heavenly Kingdom, or the Mohammedan’s conception of § mon 
paradise with its houris. Every religion, no matter what § clea 
human material it works with, inevitably adapts its ideal, § hop 
its eschatological centre, to the comprehension of its § cent 
adherents. The “ ordering of mankind ” expected by the § Las 
Jew and the Christian is postponed until the other life; in § con 
Islam its features were more earthly, real and prosaic; the § per 
previous “‘ heavenly kingdom ” of the Communist displays a 
definite tendency to transplant itself to earth. Co 
The first attacks of religious proselytism are usually lacking § co 
in judgment and purely emotional. These are infected by § the 
the microbe of faith, they do not reason at all—in fact they § an 
are incapable of doing so. Of the evidence put before them § is 
they accept only the more or less incoherent proofs— §— m 
nobody is interested in their coherence—of that which they § to 
have already believed once and for all. The logical and § hi 
practical facts of life deal shrewd blows at their inward § of 
beliefs, but this does not disconcert them. The primitive f 
Christian was confident that the second coming of Christ | in 
to judge men, 7.e. the oppressors, was at hand. Outside al 
this hope it is difficult to imagine the possibility of the | 4 
development of Christianity. The Kingdom of God gradually t 


receded into the distance, beyond the bounds of time, and 
later, with the influx of the ancient Syrian mysticism which 
produced the amazingly profound and powerful phenomenon 
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another example of this “ political” heroism, coupled with 
very little belief in survival after death. During the Period 
of militant Communism in Russia a great many Communists 
who also disbelieved profoundly and fanatically in a futur 
life, sacrificed themselves. One idea inspired the heroism of 
the Roman, the valour of the Japanese, and the self-sacrifice 
of the Communist and the man of science—the idea of 
posthumous fame and of being participators in great deeds, 

Heroism, however, cannot go on for ever; the heroic era 
may be brief, and it is followed by a lowering of the potential, 
In contemporary Russia the era ended with the civil war, and 
the Communist is no longer a conspicuous hero. The 
religion of Communism has become an everyday affair, and 
as the Communist’s earthly paradise has been postponed, he 
is now engaged solely in preparing for the future; the 
contours of his religion have been and are being altered, 
And again I would point out that in this respect Communism 
does not differ from the historical creeds. 

Has not historical Christianity changed ? What had 
the Byzantine Christianity with its splendid ritual, its 
learning and its mysticism, in common with the religion 
of the humble fishermen who expected from the Saviour 
an actual, ordinary “salvation,” and _ the _ establish- 
ment of peace on earth and justice for the oppressed? 
Nothing, save that both are different stages of the same 
phenomenon. And has the typical feudal, militant bishop 
of the Middle Ages—‘“ bonus miles optimusque pastor ”’—any 
resemblance to the character of the primitive religion of 
universal forgiveness and non-resistance to evil ? Who can, 
say that a similar distortion of ideas in the religion of Com- 
munism, a similar adaptation of it to the modes of life, will 
not soon be evident? Or that we shall not see, a la “ bonus 
miles optimusque pastor,”’ some respected and very wealthy 
man who is at the same time an excellent Communist? | 
will go further—they are already appearing; very rich 
Communists have arrived—perhaps too soon. . . . 

If we consider the genesis of Russian Communism, we 
shall perceive a further resemblance to the outlines of reli- 
gious thought. I refer to the primitiveness of the slogans, 
which are as “ lapidary”” and as suited to the popular 
comprehension as the catchwords of the ancient creeds. 
Religions are always born in a society possessed of little 
culture ; their first adherents are always “ fishermen ”— 
in a metaphorical sense, of course. Philosophers do not 
found religions; in the best case they only develop and 
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deepen them. None of the great founders of religions was a 
ilosopher ; they were “teachers.” What was “ Chris- 
tianity,”’ as a philosophical doctrine, to the proud Greek sage 





pled with 
the Period 






nm nists, . ° . ye $ 

1 a futur § of that period ? Certain provincial, amateur ravings, dis- 
eroism of playing ignorance and lack of culture. Nevertheless, this 
f-sacrifice ignorance conquered the world, which it was destined to 






conquer. We Europeans, proud of our culture, are often 








> id . 

at me inclined to treat with scorn and condescension the 
1eroic ery henomenon of Russian Communism. With the majestic 
otentia] @ and contemptuous smile of old Pontius Pilate we are ready 






toask the adherent of the new religion : “‘ What is truth ? ” 
confident that he does not know the answer. But the fact 





war, and 
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fair, en is, he does know it ; at least, to him it is the answer. Christ 
oned, he § ‘knew the answer, though He was silent, and the Russian 
re; the ™ Communists know it too. Ey 

altered, To the haughty Roman patrician, proud of his culture— 






his authority and the might of to-day—what was this 
pitiful provincial, this semi-savage Jew, this madman who 
spoke incomprehensible and almost meaningless words ? 
With the same feeling of perplexed superiority the cultured 
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religion European world passes by the strange phenomenon which 
Saviour has appeared in the east, the remote province, of Europe. 
tablish- The analogy is full of tragedy: in both cases we have a 
ressed ? “branch of culture ’’ ; a country which is associated with, 






but has not wholly accepted, culture ; the incomprehensible 
psychology of the race; the obscure forces fermenting in 
the souls of the people. . . . A strange and seemingly wild 
school of thought arises, a whimsical refraction, as it were, 
of the ideas of Western culture—for Communism, as 
Europeans rightly tell me, is a European idea. But Chris- 





€ same 










fe, will tianity was equally a phenomenon of the Greek culture. 
‘ bonus Again there is no difference. Did Pilate imagine that this 
ealthy singular stranger, whom he was reluctantly compelled to 
st ? I crucify lest unpleasantness of a political character should 
y Tich ensue (how like this is to the contemporary position with 






regard to the Communists!)—did he imagine that he 
would infect with his spirit and his ‘‘ provincial ” madness 
proud Rome herself, and even, horribile dictu, the whole of 
Europe, the whole world? Well, some strange Russian, 











ogans, 
wae a semi-Asiatic or Mongol, brought from Europe the seed of 
reeds, knowledge, and in his Mongol brain it developed a curious 
little blossom, incomprehensible to those who had originally 
noe produced it. And cast into the soil of distant Russia— 
> not semi-Kurope, semi-Asia—it suddenly brings forth a plant. 
. and What will be the fate of that plant? Is it true that it 
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is doomed to destruction ? Is it true that European culture 
is immune from this “ microbe”? Rome, of course, algo 
thought herself immune. History often gives us unpleasant 
surprises. And the most unpleasant thing about them is 
their inevitableness. It did not matter what Rome thought 
—she could do nothing to stop the spread of Christianity, 

In most cases the founders of religions are average men, 
not geniuses by any means, nor at all prominent. It is not 
a question of genius or talent, but of the crowning of a series 
of transactions predetermined by history. It is neces 
to be an “ historical medium,” to listen to the “ song of 
history ” within oneself. Mediums are often downright 
idiots, and it is better so, as they then pay more attention to 
what they ought to hear and less to the voice of reason, 
Lenin was a medium of history ; to what extent, it is too 
early to say. 

Possibly he was sincere in thinking that his teaching was 
radically positivist and scientific. A simple-minded man, 
he did not know that ideas falling on different soils undergo 
various transformations. He brought from Europe a posi- 
tivist, scientific confidence in such and such an organisation 
of the economic process of the world. It is true there was 
already an element of fanaticism and therefore of religion, 
in it—and these qualities are, as a rule, neither scientific nor 
positive. But least of all he felt himself to be a religious 
pioneer. And then the unexpected happens: slogans are 
scattered broadcast, and instead of the anticipated scientific 
doctrine there arises a strange religion, breathing of the 
forces of barbarism—the religion of a new generation of the 
oppressed. The feeble vestiges of science are submerged in 
the flood, which fills everything with the typical religious 
substance, with its methods, its intensity of faith, its incap- 
ability of conviction. 

Therefore a new code of morals makes its appearance, a 
new religious core, and around it the other attributes of 
religion spring up. Logic and inference, unconvincing to the 
believer, are rapidly replaced by the only form of argument 
acceptable to him—the appeal to the recognised authorities. 
In modern Communist Russia this method has long sup- 
planted the positive testimony of science. The “ Holy 
Scriptures ” in the form of writings of Marx and Lenin, the 
epistles of these or the other “ holy fathers ” and “ apostles,” 
the works and opinions of prominent Communists, become 
the sources of opinion, exactly reproducing the scholastic 
period of the religious thought of Christianity, when authority 
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culture also reigned. Marx was the Aristotle of the movement, and 
€, also the roles of the saints are played by Communists of dis- 
casant tinguished merit. Through a strange misconception, this 
hem jg is known in Russia as the “ dialectical” method, whereby 
10ught its genesis is recalled ; just as the Christian doctrines often 
ty. kept the Old Testament in mind. 

> men, The new religion promptly engages in conflict with 
18 not sientific thought, not to mention religious thought. The 





idea of a Communistic science is created—a proletarian 
science, a proletarian art. This is inevitable if the religion 
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ng of has vitality. Every religion is the beginning of a new 
oright culture, and no new culture comes into existence without its 
10n to own characteristic religion. And the first period of a culture 
-ason, is always painted in religious tones. The early Christian 





art and science were religious and necessarily “‘ Christian.” 


is too 
The early Moorish art and science were “‘ Islamic,” and could 







& was not be otherwise. If a new religion is really a religion it 
man, must create its own art and science. It creates them, and 
dergo perishes in the process. 

posi- Everything at variance with dogma is rejected ; every- 
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thing that accords with it receives consideration, supplying 
the original contours of the new logical thought. More- 





























gion, over, the inevitable and indispensable obscurantism arises. 
¢ nor At this period of the contact of the new religion with the 
gious remnants of the old culture or civilisation, dogma makes its 
S are appearance and consolidates itself, and together with it the 
ntific idea of heresy springs up. In the Christian Church heresies 
f the began from the moment when religion entered into political 
f the life. They were nothing but the result of the reaction of 
ed in dogma and belief on the scientific values already created. 
310us Defending itself from the heritage of the old scientific 
cap thought which enveloped the new religion, the heritage of 
the previous culture, religion surrounds itself with an 
ce, a impenetrable and immovable husk of dogma, hiding behind 
8 of it as behind a fortress wall. The Communist creed has 
) the reached this stage already, thanks to the rapid rate of its 
nent evolution. 
ties. Heresies and dogmas—these connected “‘ relative ’’ con- 
Sup cepts—it has. The famous conflict of the “‘ opposition,” and 
oly the exile of the heresiarch Trotsky compel the historian to 
the smile with the sarcastic smile of omniscience. The Com- 
es, munist religion has its nonconformists and its separated 
ome churches. Simultaneously, thought, following the laws of 
istic its development, stumbles on the idea of an artistic shaping 
rity of life, or, in other words, the idea of ceremonial or ritual. 
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Already it is created—this ceremonial or ritual. Already 
processions of Communists march through Moscow ; alread 
heretics are cursed in some places and extolled in others, unti] 
the vigilant eye of the victors compels silence by the cruel 
means characteristic of the early period of the religious 
consciousness. Already emblems and badges have appe 
and the ikons of the fathers of the Communist Church adorn 
the clubs—those temples of the new religion. Already there 
are preachers and apostles (agitators), who are sent abroad 
into all lands to preach the new Gospel and seek new adepts, 
Christianity, born in Palestine, reaped its harvest in Europe, 
foreign to it in race and climate. Where will be the harvest 
of the new religion ? Will Russia continue to accept it, or 
will it find adepts in other climes and amongst other races ? 
It is difficult to say. 

Already the deification of the actors in the early period 
has begun. The founders of a religion always become 
mythical beings to the next generation, thanks to the excep- 
tional piety which grows up around their names. Lenin is 
now a legend, like ‘‘ Judas” Trotsky, the first heresiarch ofthe 
new creed, who, as often happens with heresiarchs, may be 
nearer to the fountain-head in his convictions. Com- 
promise usually gains the day, just as in the European world 
state Christianity prevailed. The very same thing is to be 
seen in Russian Communism. The line of compromise is 
victorious. Its opponents are denounced as heretics. 

Deification gives rise to the idea of eternity, which is 
generally wanting in the earlier religions. When the founder 
dies, his death provides a reason for the erection of a 
Pantheon, or the establishment of an Olympus for the new 
deities. A tomb or sarcophagus appears, and “* imperishable 
relics.” The act of worship begins, preceded, imperceptibly 
to the faithful themselves, by a new belief that their deceased 
leader or prophet still lives in some other sphere. All this, 
too, actually exists: we have the mausoleum of Lenin— 
that Moscow parody of the Egyptian pyramid, that stone 
of the Kaaba in the Communist Mecca—and in it rest the 
relics of the founder of the Religion, the first prophet, and, 
perhaps, deity. 

From what has been said it will be evident that the evolu- 
tion of the Communist faith is quite unlike the evolution of 
scientific or political knowledge, whereas it is identical with 
that of religion. It seems strange, therefore, that little 
attention has been paid to this phenomenon. 

This religion has been in existence for not more than ten 
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ears, but it has already passed through the phases of three 










already or four centuries of the Christian faith. Many suppose that 
8, unt! the Russian people were forced to become Communists, that 
€ cruel itis not their religion, that they have no Communist con- 
sligions yictions, and that all this was imposed upon them by fear— 
eared, that they were terrorised. I want to show that this pre- 
| adorn enceived conviction, widespread in Russian emigrant circles, 
y there has no foundation whatever. 

abroad The whole of the people, of course, were not captured by 





this teaching, but only an insignificant portion of them, and 
amongst the latter, as amongst the early Christians, there 
yere many insincere adherents, who were prompted, not by 
faith, but by the motive of gain. This does not affect the 
uestion. ‘There does exist a nucleus of those who believe 
absolutely, with all the power of an elemental temperament, 
who listen to no arguments of reason. An active centre of 
sich a kind is sufficient to secure the effectiveness of a 












“come — ome ; 
Xcep- rligion. When a religion becomes a political force it 
nin is degenerates and is transformed, but at the same time it 
ofthe acquires the possibility of extending its form and con- 






quering new souls. The heroic period of Christianity ended 




















a 
fe with its recognition as a state religion; after that, the 
world Christian state, which had little general resemblance to the 
to be original ‘‘ community,” propagated and consolidated religion. 
ise is People were drawn into it from various considerations, but 
whatever the reason, once they were involved in the orbit of 
ch is this cultural force they remained there and could not break 
nder away. And the most important thing in the future is the 
of a growth and education of new generations in these new ideas. 
new Christianity was strengthened when it became the creed of 
able the youthful generations born in it. Moral inertia, of 
ibly course, prevents a man from abandoning a once acknow- 
ased ledged and innate religion. The thinkers are always fewer 
this, than the human herd—and from the herd the cadres of 
m4 passive adepts of religion are made up. The Communist 
‘one religion already has its new generation, thinking in terms of 
the Communism, with a logical organisation of thought quite 
nd, incomprehensible to us, with an unfamiliar view of the 
reductions of logic; but, again, to the historian it is a well- 
olu- known picture—the early Middle Ages, with its system of 
1 of compulsory conversion, threats, and repressions by the 
rith tuling church ; with its careful attention to the education of 
ttle the young in the spirit of religion. I do not think that the 





Communism of the youthful, pioneer generation of Com- 
munists was that of the ‘‘ holy fathers,” of Lenin or Bukharin, 
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but in any case it constitutes a specific outlook on the world 
unlike the European view and foreign to it. And it forms a 
growing and expanding force, since into it are drawn the 
classes which had not previously tasted culture. Eye 
religion catches souls—Communism has already caught more 
than a few. 

Thus we have before us all the signs of the birth of a ney 
religion, and consequently—since every religion creates its 
own culture—the birth of a new culture, manifestly non- 
European. But every culture has usually had a new race to 
carry iton. Where, then, is this new race ? 

So far we have the Russians. But this still proves 
nothing. The fact is, the early stages of a religion ar 
usually spent amongst races other than those with whom its 
culture is destined to be developed. The Russians may be 
only the recipients of this new creed, just as the Jews were of 
Christianity, and its future may prove to lie elsewhere. 

The Russians have a culture of their own, a branch of the 
European culture. This, of course, makes us doubt whether 
the Communist religion is theirs. It is most probable that 
the new creed will not be developed here. A race already 
possessing a fully expanded culture of its own rarely creates 
once more a new scheme of life. On the other hand, it is 
possible that what is called Russian culture actually applied 
to the upper stratum of the Russian people, and was created 
in the form and semblance of the European culture, and that 
the real Russia has not yet said its say. It may turn out 
that this is its new word, and that its own, real culture is not 
the European. 

But, I repeat, this is unlikely. The Communist religion 
nowadays has a tendency to propagation amongst and 
infiltration into other races. It is an interesting fact that 
peoples and tribes untouched by culture appear to be the 
most sensitive to Communism. This again is analogous to 
what sometimes happened with other religions, especially 
with Christianity—it was not the older cultures, such as 
those of Rome and Syria, that yielded most readily to it, but 
the entirely new races of Northern Europe. The idea of 
Communism underlying this religion has an_ irresistible 
attraction for the primitive mind and sentiments. Usually, 
the man belonging to a race which is drawn into the circle of 
civilisation, but has not yet received culture, possesses 4 
distinct sense of oppression, of his position as a pariah in the 
world. The religion of the oppressed acts on his ‘‘ vindictive 
centres.”” When we speak of the Communist religion we do 
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jot, of course, have in view its original form, which sprang 
yp in Russia on the cultural soil of Europe, nor do we think 
fit as in any way preserving many of the traits inherited 
from a previous culture. The Communism of the future may 
become a powerfully developed religion, with a fine assort- 
ment of various deities and prophets ; it may lose once for 
all the features of the atavistic Marxism which Russian 
Communism still possesses. It may acquire the outlines of 
mysticism, in which it is at present deficient. In a word, 
it may become as unlike contemporary Communism as 
modern Christianity is unlike the original. And its keen 
propaganda will instinctively and inevitably be directed 
at peoples who have not been drawn into this orbit of 
civilisation. 

There are many such. Ancient Rome, which slumbered 
majestically in the twilight of her culture, surrounded by 
numerous and terrible European tribes of whom she was 
ignorant, resembles modern Europe, who also dozes in the 
glitter of her civilisation, outwardly the mistress of the world 
and unobservant of her increasingly hostile environment. 
The European world is, of course, a little handful amidst an 
ocean of peoples, some tenth part of the human race. I 
repeat that the situation is tragically like that of Rome. 
The new religion is directed to the masses of these very 
peoples, and it is just from thence that it threatens the 
mighty edifice of European civilisation. Europe is tranquil, 
relying on her military power. What to her are the savage 
races, the 800 millions in Africa, as many in India, the 500 
millions in China ? I should just like to say that it is unfor- 
tunate that historians pay very little attention to the vast 
tile which the Christians at one time played in the Roman 
Army—a rédle which undoubtedly diminished and almost 
destroyed that army’s power of resistance. The twilight of 
European culture is near; it is approaching the accom- 
plishment of its allotted span. Where are its successors, to 
whom it will hand over the domination of the world which has 
belonged to it for nearly 2,000 years ? I do not wish to appear 
unduly pessimistic—but Imperial Rome on the eve of her fall 
was likewise apparently indestructible. The twilight of 
culture steals on imperceptibly. In the darkness of bygone 
ages millions of new barbarians drew near to the stern for- 
tresses of Rome, and somewhere in the depths of Asia a new 
religion was prepared for them, which afterwards became 
their creed. The situation is again tragically similar—there 
are the barbarians and their masses, and a ready-made 
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religion which has already begun its activity and its infiltrs. 
tion. It remains to await events. 

It must not be imagined that I have in view th 
tection of European culture from conquest by the new 
religion. Nothing of the kind : if this religion is destined to 
begin a new era, nothing can stop its victory ; just as no 
power was able to stay the downfall of Rome and the growth 
of Europe. Resistance is futile. In me there speaks only 


the historian, who foresees the near future on the basis of 
analogy. 
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A DEHUMANISED SCIENCE OF MAN. 
THOMAS BROWNE. 








ANTHROPOLOGY has assumed a name to which it has lost the 
right. Nihil humanum a se alienum putare should be its 
motto, but it has handed over nineteen-twentieths of its 
subject to other sciences and sunk into a mere branch of 
comparative physiology. The economy would not greatly 
matter had it been attended by a corresponding self-efface- 
ment, but so far from confessing its limitations a study which 
stands last in order of importance has arrogated the primacy 
and dictates conclusions based on an insignificant fraction of 
the evidence. Darwinism itself concedes that Evolution is 
the prerogative of psyche, for the struggle for existence 
whereby man is supposed to have attained his eminence was 
none the less purposive, that is psychic, because it was a 
struggle for self-preservation ; but anthropology relies on 
fossil bones and finds no place for psyche in its scheme. Man 
as he interests us, moreover, is differentiated from the ape, 
not by petty physical details, but by capacities and aptitudes 
whose high development in this one creature go wholly 
unexplained. The days are past when we could conceive of 
big brain and dexterous hand as waiting upon simian men- 
tality until their owner thought of turning them to account. 
Iffunction precedes structure, brain and hand were developed 
in response to an inner urge, and it follows that Homo primi- 
genius, whatever he may have been, was quite unlike the 
animals in which no such craving is apparent. Had he not 
been inspired from the earliest beginning by some nobler 
instinct than mere self-preservation, he could never have 
misen above the simian level. He might have become a 
craftier, better-armed gorilla, deadlier in attack, more skilful 
in defence, but the desire to save his skin could never have 
taught him to turn against his nature and sublimate it into 
something higher. 
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Anthropology has forgotten to take account of the 
missing motive power, and indeed has overlooked nearly all 
the differences between man and ape; among them this, 
The simian world is characterised by great physical dis. 
similarities united with practical psychic uniformity. Gorill, 
and gibbon, baboon and chimpanzee, belong to strongl 
contrasted species, all mutually infertile, but there is little 
to choose among them in point of intelligence or emotional 
capacity. They differ, no doubt, but the differences are 
relatively slight and as between members of the same species 
almost non-existent. Man, on the other hand, belongs to a 
single species whose stocks are all physiologically indistin. 
guishable and inter-fertile, but whose various branches and 
individual members are divided from one another by enor. 
mous psychic disparities. Even children of the same parents 
may be utterly unlike in mind and disposition, while the gap 
between Asiatic and European, yet more between civilised 
and savage, is unbridgeable. Newton and Dick the black. 
fellow, Francis of Assisi and the Comte de Sade, would look 
very much alike on the dissecting table, but if the qualities 
for which we value or despise them could be made visible to 
our eyes, they would be seen to differ more widely than horse 
from tortoise or dog from snake. Mathematician and saint 
are distinguished from savage and pervert by the same inner 
superiority that makes man higher than the ape, and unless 
we can adhere to a now discredited philosophy, the dis- 
parities must be ascribed to inequalities of psychic evolution, 
In brief, Nature has worked on humanity in such wise as to 
produce a physical uniformity coupled with immeasurable 
differences of mind and character not only between race and 
race, but between man and man, and in this respect the 
human species is unique. 

Taking humanity not as it may have been a million years 
ago but as it is to-day, we find the urge to self-betterment, an 
innate desire to rise in the scale of values, more or less present 
in every individual. Whatever his pursuit, art, philosophy, 
or science, exploration, industry, or pastime, man always 
wishes to excel, and the individual is esteemed among his 
fellows in proportion to his success, the more if success has 
been gained by dint of self-denial. This urge is intimately 
associated with Religion, source of all the ideals and all the 
virtues, including self-respect ; indeed, man knows no other 
stimulus excepting the instincts which slake themselves i 
animal indulgence. If it be the fact that he has risen out of 
apedom, Religion is the only known agency that could have 
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ought about the promotion. No ingenuity in satisfying 
physical necessities could have done it, for it is characteristic 
ifthe urge that it subordinates bodily to psychic advantage. 
4nunremarked distinction may be noticed here. Using the 
yetbs in their etymological meaning, it may be said that 
Science instructs but Religion educates. The one is indifferent 
to, but the other acutely interested in, personal development. 
Science seeks to master the environment, devoting her 
aergies to easing the conditions of life, producing new con- 
yeniences, increasing means of communication, multiplying 
amusements, and perfecting weapons of destruction. But 
Religion cares nothing for comfort or convenience, teaching 
nan to improve himself by mastering his passions and to 
grve his fellows in preference to himself. The one aims at 
onquering Nature, but the other at conquering human 
nature, and inasmuch as society depends on the subordina- 
tion of personal to communal interests, it must be inferred 
that that which both “‘ holds together ”’ and “‘ binds back ”’ 
lies at the root of social life. We find accordingly that the 
earliest form of society was the religious community, and 
that the savages who exhibit the germs of Religion are those 
inwhom social organisation has made the greatest progress. 
Man is the religious animal par excellence, says Reinach—he 
owes all his moralities and sciences to Religion*; Hegel, 
Schelling, Max Muller, Bachhofer, and others reach the same 
conclusion. If so, it follows that man recedes towards the 
simian level in so far as he ceases to be religious. And an 
eementary knowledge of the facts will show that the lower 
races are distinguished from the ape not by differences of 
bone and muscle, but by the religious faculty, a dunamis of 
which no least trace can be discovered in the animal, but 
which governs every detail of savage life and thought. 
Evidently, then, Religion is the specifically human differ- 
entia and should take precedence of all other factors in an 
anthropology which pretends to scientific rank. But the 
Victorian convinced himself that Religion is an affair of 
superstition and idle ceremonial, mistaking the outward 
expressions for the inward stimulus. The expressions were, 
and still are, supposed to have originated in spontaneous 
mass-production ; a manifest impossibility. Emergence 
notwithstanding, you cannot get liquor out of an empty 
bottle. No gathering together of speechless multitudes could 
ever have evolved language, much less an assemblage of 


1 Frazer, Golden Bough (2nd edit.), i., 72n. 
2 Orpheus, 84. 
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selfish savages a doctrine of self-denial. Religion itself wag 
the condition precedent of the evolution. Not only s0, but 
superficiality fails to realise that inspiration is an exclusively 
personal matter, no more to be derived from crowd imagini 

than Napoleon’s strategy from his army or Handel’s oratoriog 
from the audience. Creeds and moralities are inventions jp 
the same sense as any other scheme of thought, and to sup- 
pose that they or any of them can have been spontaneous 
mass-products is to misconceive their very nature. They are 
rooted in authority, the sole compelling power that can enforce 
their acceptance or endow them with vitality, and the autho. 
rity is always personal.1_ With rare exceptions every man 
who holds a religious belief has acquired it from some person, 
dead or living, of whose authority he feels assured ; with no 
exception at all, the history of a religion, wherever it is known, 
leads always back to personal authority. When, therefore, 
Sir J. G. Frazer writes that the great religious movements 
which have stirred humanity to its depths spring ultimately 
from the deliberate efforts of extraordinary minds and not 
from the blind unconscious co-operation of the multitude,? he 
mingles truth with false suggestion. What religious move- 
ment, great or small, has ever been known to spring from the 
blind unconscious co-operation of the multitude? History 
records not one example, experience can offer none. As 
Reinach justly observes, ‘‘ on ne peut guére concevoir !’essor 
d’une religion sans l’ascendant d’une volonté puissante, d’une 
génie comme Moise, saint Paul, Mahomet.” * A faith, how- 
ever humble, connotes a founder as surely as a picture or 
poem connotes an artist or a poet, and why should we suppose 
that the inspiration which taught the Australian to believe 
in Daramulun or the Chono in Yerri Yupon was any whit less 
authoritative than that which revealed Jehovah to the Jew, 


or God the Father to the Christian? All religions have 


sprung from extraordinary minds, and the logic which finds 
proof to the contrary in the fact that sometimes no memory 
of the founder has survived would equally persuade us that 
the Assyrian bas-reliefs are natural rock-formations because 
we do not know the names of their sculptors. 

That every creed has had its founder is a truth more 
certain than any other in the whole range of sociology. In 
the case of civilised peoples it is guaranteed by history, 
tradition and experience, and among the backward races by 


1 yduos Kai Bovdy eiBecbat évds ; Heraclitus. 
2 Op. cit., iv., 260n. 
3 Orpheus, 280. 
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the yet more convincing testimony of their beliefs. Stupid, 
ystial, absorbed in the satisfaction of his appetites, the 
wer savage nevertheless amazes us, writes Lang, by the 
wealth of his metaphysical ideas.1 His life is beset by super- 
sitious terrors, but he knows that justice rules the earth and 
weribes his miseries to his own wrong-doing. He can hardly 
sunt his own five fingers, but he analyses the soul into half 
,dozen different constituents and chatters of Emanation, 
fvolution, reincarnation, the divine mediator, the world- 
wul, the creative Word, the second death. Civilisation owes 
those ideas to men like Plato or St Paul, but savagery is 
supposed to have got them from a corroborree of witch- 
doctors! Philology brings similar incongruities to light. 
Speech “* must have been ”’ invented by the small band of 
aithropoids who chanced to cross the boundary between 
mimalism and manhood; yet there are upwards of two 
hundred linguistic stocks, no two of which can be descended 
fromacommon parent. The more ape-like the man, the more 
primitive should be his language, but the vile Australian uses 
acomplicated grammar with three genders, the Makuchi a 
tongue as flexible as Greek, while cultured and intelligent 
China has to be content with a crude monosyllabic idiom. 
Fact and theory everywhere conflict, but the nineteenth 
century was rejoicing in a new-found freedom, positivism was 
inthe air, and Science was impatient for finality. So a not 
too well-informed ethnology invented its own kind of savage 
to suit its purposes, never doubting that hypothesis and 
evidence would presently agree. 

Darwinism, too, easily confused with Evolution by the 
uneducated, sprang from the same impatience. Revolting 
against a literalist religion, Science declared that Matter 
alone was real and sense-evidence man’s sole guide to truth. 
Mind was a mere by-product ; growth, adaptation and the 
like were due to accident co-operating with blind law, man 
himself was a kind of monkey. Reason and evidence were 
alike ignored in this philosophy. On the one hand, con- 
sciousness, the court to which sense-evidence appeals, is the 
one inexpugnable fact for every human being, and no one 
outside Bedlam could hope to explain primary in terms of 
secondary. On the other hand, the common parent of the 
anthropoids was ex hypothesi older than any ape; therefore 
he could not have been an ape. Equally, he could not have 
been an ape if he was capable of begetting man. He was a 
creature in whom both man and ape were latent, and it 


1 Myth, Ritual and Religion, i., 94. 
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should have been apparent that those of his posterity fron, 
whom the human latency had disappeared were ipso facto 
proved degenerates. Logic compels the inference, embryo. 
logy confirms it.1_ Further, the fact that no prehistoric o 
extant man can have descended from any prehistoric 
extant ape, and vice versa, proves that the bifurcation took 
place at a much more distant date than anthropology sup. 
poses, and in conditions which make it impossible that any 
remains of the common ancestor can have survived. Anthro. 
poides primigenius, in short, was a creature quite unlike any 
now on earth, possibly a kind of man, quite certainly not ap 
ape. He or his near descendants were capable of difficult 
metaphysics and had a wonderful talent for inventing lan. 
guages. Inspired moreover by a strange ambition to foster 
brain at the expense of belly,? they rebelled against the laws 
of jungle life and taught their children to practise self-denial, 
chastity and other irksome virtues. What very singular apes 
they must have been ! 

Culture comes second to Religion in the list of human 
differentiz, and here also the evidence has been misconstrued 
in deference to assumption. Lower man, it is supposed, rose 
gradually into higher man, and savagery through barbarism 
into civilisation, but that is all imaginary. Civilisation, says 
Tylor, is a plant more easily propagated than developed ; it 
would be more accurate to say that it is always propagated 
and never developed. Wherever the origin of a culture can 
be traced, it leads always back to antecedent culture, nor has 
the later phase always been an improvement on the earlier, 
There are many instances of civilisation lapsing into bar. 
barism, but none of savagery rising unaided into civilisation, 
and degeneration is just as conspicuous as progress. It may 
be that savages once occupied the lands of Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, and the Aigean, but that does not prove that they 
were authors of the later culture—does not even raise a pre- 
sumption, because the backward races are always static if 
not retrogressive. Moreover the savage, as we know him, 
cannot assimilate a higher culture than his own. He copies 
the vices of his teachers, but not their virtues ; he wilts and 
withers away before “ enlightenment ” like an orchid before 

1 G. F. Scott Elliot, Prehistoric Man and His Story, p. 80. 

2 The early development of the brain is the most distinctive feature of 
man’s embryonic growth: W. H. Duckworth, Prehistoric Man, 7. And 
the brutal features of the ape’s skull do not make their appearance 
some time after birth: A. Keith, Antiquity of Man, 197. If these facts 
count for anything, they indicate that the common ancestor was a creature 
of high intelligence, some of whose descendants have lapsed into bestiality. 
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shonfire; he cannot even bear transplantation to a better 
avironment.! The whole world over, there is not one sign 
osymptom of savagery, hardly even of barbarism, spon- 
neously undertaking an ascent towards civilisation, nor does 
my sane Man expect that Shakespeares, Newtons and da 
Vincis will presently emerge from Papua or darkest Africa. 
Where the savage is, there he stays, no matter how sedulously 
the missionary inculcates the virtues of petticoat and trou- 
gas, and if enlightenment leaves him to himself, he is back 

in cannibalism and witchcraft almost before the 
departing steamer is out of sight. 

There is much misunderstanding about this subject. 
Culture of whatever degree is merely a name for the sum- 
total of racial or national self-expression, and self-expression, 
likeheredity, is determined by the two factors of capacity and 
environment. If the factors are those of Borneo, the result 
isPapuan culture ; if those of France or England, French or 
English civilisation. The effort to impose Papuan culture on 
the Englishman or English culture on the Papuan is fore- 
doomed to failure, and the fact receives ocular demonstration 
when the one exchanges his beads and necklaces for hat and 
collar, or the other his sober dress for savage finery. Apart 
fom external interference, customs and beliefs, arts and 
handicrafts, social organisation and sanctions, are the natural 
product of land and people, just as leaves and flowers are the 
natural product of seed and soil. 

But that is not to say that the ancestors of civilised 
peoples may not have passed through a state resembling that 
ofsavagery. They have certainly done so, but their savagery 
was distinguished from that of Veddah or Fuegian by the 
fact that they did not remain in it. It proves that the state 
fom which Greek or Briton emerged at a certain period of 
his history is not to be judged by that of any extant savage. 
The nascent culture of the one was as different from the adult 
culture of the other as an English child from a full-grown 
Ojibbeway—as growth from stagnation. A group of Euro- 
peans set down upon a desert island and cut off from com- 
munication with the outer world would lapse into savagery 
in the fourth generation, but it would be a savagery quite 
unlike that of the Tasmanian, even though circumstances 
forced it to manufacture celts and scrapers. If the environ- 
ment allowed it, their posterity would approximate towards 


. Changed conditions of life, says Darwin, even though not in them- 
selves injurious, seem to be the most potent of all causes of extinction 
among the lower races : Descent of Man, ch. vii. 
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civilisation within 1,000 years, whereas the lower Savage has 
not advanced one step since the close of the Pleistocene, The 
career of every race follows the trajectory prescribed by talent 
and conditions. A simple diagram will explain our meaning : 





Nd was 1 


The spaces between the dotted lines represent the lower § pith. 
culture (A), the middle culture (B), and the higher culture (C), § than 
and the curves are the respective trajectories of savage, bar- § it the 
barian and civilised societies. All start from and return to 
the zero points of birth and extinction, and near the begin- 
ning and the end may seem indistinguishable ; but the savage | Now 
can never rise above the lower culture or the barbarian above gaug 
the middle, whereas civilisable man passes quickly through § and 
those stages to his proper level. In just the same way § of ¢ 
individuals are divisible into bad, mediocre and good philo- J shap 
sophers, mathematicians, chess-players, cricketers, golfers | mat, 
and so forth (with a special category for genius), each attain: J cert; 
ing his natural proficiency with no great effort and improving J that 
with practice up to a certain point, but never capable of they 
rising into the class above him. As with the individual, 90 ] goo 
with the community. deta 

Attractive in its simplicity, the progression from apedom | ofa 
to humanity through savagery and barbarism up to civilisa- J rese 
tion is not only unsupported by evidence, but transgresses J high 
the law which tells us that bodies will remain at rest or | if 
motion in a straight line until compelled by force to change | the 
that state. What was the force that deflected the primordial } arti 
anthropoid from the jungle to the city, or the savage from } edu 
brute stupidity to civilised intelligence ? No such influence | gyry 
is visible in extant apes or extant savages, nor do the sus- 
tained and well-directed efforts of animal-trainers and 1 
missionaries suffice to bring about the desired advancement. | attic 
Struggles for survival and natural selection were hardly | Prin 
likely to succeed where science and enthusiasm fail. Evol: | 
tion must be rightly interpreted when applied to man. In | qt 
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body the European is not one whit more complex than the 
Melanesian, and it is at least questionable whether he is more 
sin mind. The real distinction between them is that the 
Buropean is more fully individuated, therefore more intel- 
lectual, less unstable, and better capable of organisation. 
Savagery, on the other hand, is more religious, more moral, 
and better capable of certain non-intellectual arts. Lower 
man and higher man, each has his appropriate culture, and 
the one is as little receptive of science and mathematics as 
the other of telepathy and mana.} 

Humanity, then, is broadly divisible into the two classes 
civilisable and non-civilisable, separated from each other by 
an impassable gulf. Such is the case at present, such also 
was the case in the prehistoric past. Wadjak man, bigger 
brained than the average European, dwelt cheek by jowl with 
Pithecanthropus ; the splendid Aurignacian, a finer type 
than any now extant, with the brutal Neanderthalian, and 
ifthe anthropologist would date his fossils by the surround- 
ings in which they are found, instead of forcing them into a 
prearranged sequence, other instances could be added.? 
Now the evolutionary status of an extinct people can only be 
gauged by its physical characteristics, especially cranial size 
and conformation, and by the material relics of its culture. 
Of these the first is the more important, because size and 
shape of head afford a sure index to capacity, whereas the 
material relics are at best uncertain. No attention is paid to 
certain immaterial relics, because it is not positively known 
that they were in the possession of Trinil or Cro-Magnon, but 
they have come down to us from the remotest past, and no 
society could have thrived without them. Postponing the 
detail for the moment, we may safely affirm that the culture 
ofa people with large, well-shaped skulls cannot possibly have 
resembled that of a lower race with ill-shaped skulls, and the 
high artistic gifts of Aurignacia enforce the point. No doubt, 
if complex metaphysics and elaborate psycho-analyses are 
the natural products of stupidity, so also may have been the 
artistic gifts ; but common sense will ask, who, if not his 
educated neighbour, taught the Neanderthalian to believe in 
survival of the soul? And who, if not Wadjak, or his race, 


1 The argument is reinforced by Professor B. Malinowski’s admirable 
article in the new Encyclopedia Britannica, and Dr Raymond Firth’s 
Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori. 

* The Calaveras skull, for example. The recent discovery of Amer- 
anthropoides Loysi in Venezuela will revolutionise anthropological opinion 
on this and other subjects. 
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taught the bestial Australian to dream of androgynous human 
souls emanating in sanctity from the Self-existent ? 1 
Science, however, places the celts and. scrapers first jn 
order of importance, judging of prehistoric man by the 
physical relics he has left behind. That was not unreasop. § jf all. 
able, so long as we believed that nothing in creation was more & ancest 
than six thousand years old, but the test has grown ridiculoys, § {orwal 
Chipped flints are the most durable of human artifacts, shape, J mana 
smaliness and material making them almost indestructible, § sction 
Twenty thousand years of neglect aided by a few minor § ¢hnol 
cataclysms would obliterate all traces of our own great § lished 
civilisation. Cathedrals and museums, battleships and motor § swift: 
cars, picture palaces and merry-go-rounds, all would crumble § huma’ 
into dust, but the celts and scrapers would survive. Recon. § destr 
structing our culture from those poor relics, along with a few § that « 
cut gems, a gold ornament or two, and some bits of gingerbeer § fornia 
bottle, the ethnologist of a.p. 25,000 would find it vastly # year 
inferior to his own. It would never occur to him that where § tions 
he used platinum perhaps, we used perishable steel ; just as § the ¢ 
it never occurs to our men of science that Asia (like Australia) § Mino: 
may once have relied on wood instead of metal. Nor would § the Ii 
his nascent science have had time to realise how swiftly § Yuca 
Nature destroys man’s handiwork, no matter how laboriously Ce 
fashioned. Egypt did her utmost to construct a monument § in th 
that should bear perpetual witness to her accomplishment, § Mino 
and nothing that Europe can create would endure one-tenth § made 
as long; yet the Great Pyramid might vanish to-morrowin § high 
an earthquake. But again the celts and scrapers would sur § notic 
vive, to convince the superficial that the world was in its J hasr 
infancy and civilisation a thing of yesterday. presc 
Again, A.D. 25,000 might discover European skeletons § Men 
side by side with those of Bushmen, all mixed up with the J reacl 
scrapers and bits of gingerbeer bottle. Both races would § tradi 
forthwith be credited with the same culture, and the Darwin § year 
of the time would declare that the lower type was certainly § cept 
the older. It would not, and does not, follow from the evi § by ti 
dence. Higher man is less massively constructed than ape J unk 
or lower man, and solidity of bone points to evolutionary § tas 
recency rather than antiquity; for form was plastic in | that 
Eocene times, or felines, bovines, equines, simians and the § wit 
rest could not have been moulded into their strongly con | of H 
trasted species. Plastic means perishable, and the remains | fami 
of the original mammals therefore were long since dissolved ; 








1 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, i. 858f. 
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way. As for man, Science cannot explain the differentiation 
into Aryan, Semite, Mongol, Australian, negro and other 
races, but the bony structure capable of such diversification 
was necessarily more malleable than it has since become, and 
fall are descended from a common stock, their common 
ancestor is never likely to be found. Yet anthropology looks 
forward to discovering the much more ancient progenitor of 
manand ape. Even modern bones soon disappear before the 
gtion of heat and moisture.1 The fact is important to 
dhnology, because the ancient civilisations were all estab- 
ished in hot, well-watered countries where dissolution is as 
swift as growth, and only by design or happy accident can 
human remains even of moderate antiquity have escaped 
destruction in those regions. What do we know of the peoples 
that once inhabited Bengal and Burma, Florida and Cali- 
fornia, Rhodesia and the Congo? Nothing at all. Every 
year enlarges our time-scale and brings undreamt-of civilisa- 
tions to light, but ethnology persists in tying itself down to 
the childish notions of an age that knew nothing of the 
Minoan and Mycenean empires, the polities of Sumeria and 
the Indus Valley, or the great civilisations of Honduras and 
Yucatan. And what may not the future have in store ? 
Convention has decreed that civilisation came to the birth 
in the fifth millennium before our era, when Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, India, China and Central America all 
made a simultaneous leap, from the lower culture into the 
higher. A case of emergence, no doubt, but even so, the 
notion seems a little fantastic. Inquiry shows, in fact, that it 
has no better warrant than Bishop Usher’s calculations ; he 
prescribed the date and Science still bows to his authority. 
Men once thought otherwise. Egypt, it was said, had records 
reaching back to 470,000 B.c.; Hindu, Maya and other 
tradition speaks of human history in terms of several million 
years; do not those figures point to a less inadequate con- 
ception of our evolution than the pitiful little span conceded 
by the modern ? Of course, 5,000 B.c. is only a symbol for 
unknown antiquity, but ethnology forgets the fact, and treats 
itas a verified dating. Again, we were assured not long ago 
that civilisation was synchronous with the invention of 
writing, an art supposed to have originated after the death 
ofHomer. But it has since been discovered that writing was 
familiar not only to prehistoric Egypt and Babylonia, but to 


1 See Dr Thomas Gann’s remarks on this subject in Ancient Cities and 
Modern Tribes. The skeletons and crania of the Old Mayan empire, 
A.D, 500 c., have almost entirely disappeared. 
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savage Polynesia, even perhaps to the predecessors of the 
Australian, if not to paleolithic man himself.! If, then, the 
synchronism stands good, civilisation must go back to the 
ante-prehistoric past. But the Annales Veteris et Novi Tesig: 
menitt is as sacrosanct as the Descent of Man, and nothing can 
persuade ethnology to revise its seventeenth-century time. 
scale. Accepted opinion on all these subjects is based on the 
belief, natural to minds untrained in logic, that absence of 
evidence is proof of non-existence. Jones didn’t see Smith in 
church last Sunday, therefore Smith wasn’t there ; there ig 
no trace of higher man or his culture in Oligocene or Eocene 
formations, therefore higher man did not then exist. That 
Smith may have been hidden behind a pillar, or Eocene man 
and his artifacts have been so frail that they dissolved away 
within a century, are possibilities that never cross the 
reasoner’s imagination. 

There is a graver error in the argument, an error not of 
logic but of value-sense. What does civilisation mean? 
Tylor conceived it as an affair of material and intellectual 
attainment, the general improvement of mankind by higher 
organisation of the individual and of society, to the end of 
promoting man’s goodness, power and happiness.? The 
words read oddly to a generation that has seen the horrors 
of Paschendaele, Verdun and Bolshevik Russia, and shrinks 


appalled from the abominations of slum life in our great. 


cities. Matter and intellect are close akin, says Bergson, and 
we can all see that material and intellectual attainment 
quickly becomes inimical to progress. It fosters anti-social 
qualities and debasing vices ; it leads to the concentration of 
huge communities in restricted areas where healthful life is 
impossible and men are degraded to machines ; it breeds the 
plutocrat and the slave-driver. Civilisation is a matter of the 
character, not of the intellect or body. It does not consist in 
learning to foretell eclipses or make cinema films, but in the 
refinement of thought and feeling which shows itself in 
respect for oneself, consideration for others, indifference to 
baser pleasures, and interest in the things that matter. Our 
judgment of a man’s value turns chiefly upon those considera- 
tions, taking relatively little account of his talents, and none 
at all (except among the unevolved) of his possessions. The 
criterion for the race must be the same as for the individuals 


1 Three different scripts have been discovered in Polynesia, and Grey 
found markings in an Australian cave which he describes as almost unmis- 
takably writing : Journal of Expeditions, i. 214. 
2 Primitive Culture, i. 27. 
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wmposing it, but materio-intellectual attainment has pro- 
duced a bastard culture in which actions and ambitions that 
the citizen despises in himself and reprobates in others are 
deemed essential to national well-being. Europe is still 
uncivilised. 

What, then, is the true path of progress ? Plain living and 
high thinking have always been complementary. The Christ 
yho had not where to lay his head, the Buddha who forsook 
a palace for the forest, stand indefinitely higher in the scale 
of values than Lucullus feasting in his villa or the profiteer 
lunging in his motor car. Those are the acknowledged 
leaders of our race, whose precepts and example are 
revered by all, but the fact has not been noticed that they 
belonged to a different kind of civilisation from our own. 
The contrariety forced itself into prominence during the 
Great War and caused much heartburning among the faithful, 
but circumstances did not permit of reconciliation between 
profession and performance. Materio-intellectual attainment 
reigned supreme and no alternative seemed possible, for it is 
the unhappy truth that the ideals of Christianity and Budd- 
hism are unattainable in Europe. Given an environment in 
which the needs of daily life could be satisfied with little cost 
of labour, civilisation of a far higher order than our own might 
be evolved by a community ignorant of science and mathe- 
matics. Men might maintain themselves in such a milieu 
with nothing better to serve their wants than Nature’s gifts, 
clad in skins, subsisting on fruit, yet—were certain indis- 
pensable conditions present—wise beyond the wisdom of all 
our learned societies. Judged by any worthy standard, such 
men would have better right to call themselves civilised than 
any extant people, and Plato, Socrates, and Paul Confucius 
and Sankaracharya, Francis of Assisi and the Wesleys, would 
be far more at home in their company than in London or New 
York. Now, antiquity, the age of Religion, was constantly 
throwing up societies of this very kind, and they are still 

own among us; but they leave no material relics behind 
them, and it is vain to search their homes for the appliances 
of modern culture, even for celts and scrapers. What, then, 
could be more irrational than to.apply such tests to the for- 
gotten past ? Happy is the people that has no history, says 
the proverb, and the words themselves imply that the higher 
civilisations of antiquity can never yield their secrets to the 
archeologist. But in Religion, with morality, language and 
all the arts of life—agriculture, fire-use, the domestication of 
useful plants and animals—they have bequeathed to us the 
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imperishable records of their genius. We lesser peoples cap 
but perfect the instruments of death. 

Current notions as to human origins and history are there. 
fore founded in unreason. An admittedly psychic evolution 
has been assessed entirely by physical remains. Human 
descent has consequently been derived from an ancesto 
supposed to have existed before he had been evolved, and in 
any case incapable of begetting man, and the non-human 
progeny in which we are asked to recognise this ancestry js 
convicted of degeneracy by the argument. The supposi. 
titious development of culture from savagery through bar. 
barism up to civilisation has led to the absurd conclusions 
that all peoples are equally civilisable, and that difficult meta. 
physical conceptions and inventions are natural to bestial 
stupidity. Civilisation itself has been identified with q 
materio-intellectual culture which offends against our ideals 
and bears within it the seeds of suicide. Finally, creations 
stamped with the plain mark of genius have been mistaken 
for the chance by-products of a brutal struggle for existence, 
Such is the synthesis of fact and observation compiled by 
Science for our instruction ; some of us may prefer the Book 
of Genesis. 

It would be much to the advantage of society if a pre- 
liminary course in philosophy and logic were required of all 
who take up scientific studies. Incalculable mischief has 
been done by the ill-digested opinions put forward by high 
authority as proven truth, from Tyndall’s denial of the soul 
down to the amateur discovery that morality is a matter of 
convention. Men of science are notoriously prone to err on 
questions lying beyond their proper ken. Only the other day 
a distinguished anthropologist declared that man must 
assuredly have descended from an ape “‘ if we can believe the 
evidence of our senses ’’—the very evidence which we must 
not believe! Otherwise, the conjurer would be an authentic 

1 Sanskrit, Arabic, Greek and other ancient languages betray deliberate 
manufacture in their every syllable. The mastery over fire, absurdly 
credited to an infra-human brute devoid alike of courage or motive to 
attempt the conquest and of imagination to foresee its value, called for 
genius of the highest order. Domestication of useful plants and animals 
is almost unknown to the lower savage, nor does he practise agriculture. 
Science is confessedly unable to explain the dietary change-over from fruit 
to flesh and then from flesh to cereals, a double revolution effected indeper- 
dently in the Old World and the New, and attended by complete chang? 
of habit. Needless to say, fruit came first, then cereals, then flesh, the last 
only under pressure of dire necessity. The sequence is obvious, and 


anthropology will accept it as soon as the dates have gone back a little 
further. 
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niracle-worker, and we should still be supposing that the 
arth is flat and that the Sun goes round it. The senses are 
iad witnesses, said prehistoric Thales, but the venerable 
tnth has not yet dawned on Science. Now oculists tell us 
that the image formed on the retina is presented to the brain 
upside-down, and is so seen in infancy, until reason effects 
thenecessary correction. That is what antiquity would have 
alled a myth—a psychological law illustrated by a physical 

lication. The nineteenth century was young of soul, like 
the Greeks of Solon’s time, and reason is now correcting its 
inversions of the truth ; but it is a slow process. Religion is 
the first of man’s concerns, said Acton, but the Victorian 
alled it baseless superstition, and Europe has suffered 
bitterly for the error. Religion is also the cardinal distinction 
between man and ape, and if then anthropology would deserve 
itsname, it should leave bones and fossils to the antiquarian 
and place Religion in the forefront of its studies. As for the 
ethnologist, he must get rid of Archbishop Usher for good and 
al, and rise to some less parochial conception of human 


history? 
THOMAS BROWNE. 


Assam, INpIA. 


1 A reply to this article by Dr R. R. Marett, Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, will appear in the next number of the Hissert JouRNAL.—EDITOR. 





THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY, 


EK. DE SELINCOURT, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


Mr Rosert Bripces, in happy phrase, has spoken of that 
“birthday of surprisal ’”’ which is ours when for the first 
time we light upon some masterwork of art: the pleasure 
and surprise are all the greater when the masterwork is a 
creation of our own time. Matthew Arnold has assured us 
that the future of poetry is immense ; but it is always easier 
to believe in the future than in the present; and though 
much verse of real poetic quality had been written in ou 
century, there was little of sustained power or wide sweep 
of thought. But now we have The Testament of Beauty. | 
would not suggest that the excellence of a poem depends 
upon its length; all we ask of any work of art is that it 
should approach perfection in its kind ; yet surely scale has 
something to do with greatness, and the measure of a pott 
is to be gauged not only by the grace and energy of his 
flight, but also by his power of keeping on the wing. I am 
aware that another view is current. Some eighty years 
back, Edgar Allan Poe asserted that poetry is the language 
of excitement, and that as excitement must necessarily be 
brief the phrase “long poem” was a flat contradiction in 
terms; and thus putting Paradise Lost in its place he pro 
ceeded to enlarge on the merits of The Raven. And Croce 
has lately shown Poe’s view to be eminently reasonable. 
But, as Mr Bridges says : 
How in its naked self 

reason were powerless showeth itself when philosophers 

will talk of art, the which they are full ready to do ; 

. . . but since they lack vision of art 


(for elsewise they had been artists, not philosophers) 
they miss the way. 


Perhaps, after all, Dante and Milton and Wordsworth knew 
416 
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iheir own business. Naturally enough, the long poem has 
jot, throughout, the intensity demanded of the lyric; but 
ts great moments are the more telling in that they are set 
ina Wider context of thought and feeling. In the lyric we 
must supply this context for ourselves, and often fail ade- 
quately to supply it: in the longer poem we reach the heights 
step by step with the poet, following the same path as he 
had traversed ; and his poem is far greater in its total effect 
upon Us either than the mere sum of its finest parts or than 

































Y. a sheaf of separate lyrics. The argument against the long 
m implies a simple antithesis between pure poetry and 
bald prose, whereas prose and poetry shade imperceptibly 
into one another; and the poet’s aim is accomplished if his 
ss inspired passages are lifted by style and metre so securely 
of that ve the level of prose that the poetic impression is not 
the first disturbed. That all poets have not achieved this is true 
le enough. To maintain a mastery of form when the emotional 
tae pitch is low needs a finer technical skill than to write well 
id uder the compelling influence of strong emotion. But Mr 
3 easier | Bridges, at least, never forgets that he is an artist, or rather 
though he does not need to remember it; his innate distinction of 
in our & style and deft handling of metre preserve from bathos his 
 sween § least poetic line. , 
uty This prejudice against the long poem tends to become 
lepends more acute when its theme is philosophic. I suspect that 
that it § te prejudice is not wholly modern, and that Rome had 
ale has § More than one Jeffreys to register his “* This will never do ” 
a poet against the De rerum natura. Poetry to many is an escape 
of his | ‘0m the perplexities of thought to the luxuries of feeling, 
Lam § ®%d they resent what they regard as the indecorous spectacle 
years of philosophy masquerading in fancy dress. Yet, despite 
nguage such protests, the poet will always write upon those themes 
rily be that most firmly possess him, and if he is a comprehensive 
tion in § thinker as well as a poet, he will be impelled to express in 





verse a conscious philosophy of life. It is a difficult task : 
for abstract thought is recalcitrant to poetic handling. 
Coleridge complained that “ whatever in Lucretius is poetry 
is not philosophical and whatever is philosophical is not 
poetry,” and he looked to Wordsworth to write “ the first 
and only philosophical poem in existence.” He was dis- 
appointed. ‘I expected,” he said, “the colours, music, 
imaginative life and passion of poetry, but the matter and 
arrangement of philosophy.” Yet, in truth, Wordsworth’s 
failure does not lie where Coleridge placed it. . The Excursion 
fails because, though it contains much superb philosophic 
Vou. XXVIII. No. 8. 14 
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poetry, it contains also too much that is neither Philosoph 
nor poetry. In expecting the arrangement of philosophy 
Coleridge asks for something which the independent life of 
a poem cannot give. “The fair train of imagery ” that rises 
before the poet as he muses 





the sp 
eeived. 





on man, on nature and on human life 


is likely enough to disturb the logical sequence of the thought 
and where imagination leads the poet must follow ; it is left 
for us to arrange his ideas as logically as we choose. For the 
philosophic poem is not a philosophic treatise in verse. Itis, 
primarily, like any other poem, a passionate personal experi- 
ence. It is the work of a poet recalling in tranquillity the The 
diverse emotional experiences that have kindled him int) § 4" 
thought, and correlating them into a harmonious conception the 
of life; but when he comes to record that conception, the para 
emotional experiences from which it arose once more regain Lost 
their vividness, and in large measure direct the progress of 
the poem, substituting for the logic of prose argument the 
logic of the passions. Pope’s Essay on Man fails as a poem 
because it is too much of a treatise and too little of a personal 
experience : it is the skilful versification of a train of thought 
which was not his own, and which he only partially under- and 
stood ; and the reader is aware throughout of a definite prose 
argument distinct from its poetical embellishment. Lucre- 
tius, Dante, Milton, expressed ideas in which they lived and 
moved and had their being, and the impression the work of 
each leaves upon us, despite some passages which, in isolation, 
may be prosaic, is that of great poetry, because it is the 
impassioned utterance of a great poetic personality. A poem, 
as Mr Bridges says, is “the intimat echo of the poet’s life.” 
And however much critics may cavil at the philosophical 
poem, poetic readers have always welcomed it. The Excur- 
sion, with all its faults, was to Keats one of “‘ the wonders of 
the age” ; and if it did not reach Coleridge’s impossible ideal, . 
its Prelude, at least, was to him “an Orphic song ”’ raising 
him to that mood of mystic rapture which great art induces 
in all who are worthy to receive it. What Wordsworth did : 
for the choicer spirits of his own time Mr Bridges has done . 
for ours. His poem is 








the bounteous gift 
of one whom time and nature have made wise, 
gracing his doctrine with authority. 


The Testament of Beauty is an imaginative exposition of 
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the spiritual origin and destiny of man. The world is con- 
wived as the emanation of the Divine Mind : 


Reality appeareth in forms to man’s thought 
as several links interdependent of a chain 
that circling returneth upon itself, as doth 
the coil’d snake that in art figureth eternity. 

From Universal Mind the first-born atoms draw 
their function, whose rich chemistry the plants transmute 
to make organic life, whereon animals feed 
to fashion sight and sense and give service to man, 
who sprung from them is conscient in his last degree 
of ministry unto God, the Universal Mind, 
whither all effect returneth whence it first began. 


The general affinity of this to many theories of life, to 
Aristotle’s conception of the Final Cause or to St John’s of 
the Logos, is clear enough; among our own poets it is 
lleled in detail in Raphael’s speech to Adam in Paradise 
lost, whilst a kindred thought inspired Wordsworth 
with a sense sublime 

of something far more deeply interfused, 

whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

and the round ocean and the living air, 

and the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
and led him to speak of that “ Soul of all the worlds ” which 
“circulates from link to link,” and has in the mind of man 
its most apparent home, 7.e. that home where it is recognised 
for what it is. 

For the distinctive character of man’s link in this chain of 
being is his self-conscient mind ; and with conscience comes 
reason, the incipient faculty of judgment ; by his reason man 
endeavours to comprehend and harmonise the intuitions 
which spring from his sense-experience ; and thus he learns 
to interpret the world about him, so that what in Nature is 
mere innate propensity becomes in him spiritual aspiration, 
and he realises the true purpose of his being, a conscious 
reunion with Universal Mind. 

Now the Universal Mind, to Mr Bridges as to Plato, is 
compact of different qualities or essences which are repro- 
duced in the world, and act as vital controlling forces in its 
evolution. To the mind of man, these essences appear as 
ideas, and these ideas are the supreme efficient causes of his 
thoughts. He does not owe them to his reason, though it is 
through his reason that he is able to apprehend them; science 
cannot explain them ; and if Aristotle and other philosophers 
have boggled at them, they yet cannot disprove them ; they 
are the ultimate entities of Being, transmitted from the 
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Universal Mind by the way of the animal senses. If man’s 
mind held all ideas in due proportion and in their purity, it 
would be a perfect microcosm of the Divine Mind ; but in 
man nothing is wholly pure; and individual differs from 
individual in the manner in which these ideas are co-ordinated 
in his mind, and in the strength and worth in him of that 
reason whose task it is to co-ordinate them. For conscious. 
ness implies a measure of freedom. The power of reflectin 
on things carries with it the power of getting outside them, 
and judging them, and consequently implies an_ infinite 
number of attitudes towards them and an infinite number of 
possible actions determined by those attitudes. But man’s 
mind is only an infinitesimal part of the Universal Mind, 
most of which lies below consciousness, and is expressed in 
those instincts which lie deeply imbedded in animal life, 
Reason has in itself no power to initiate ; for the material on 
which it works it lies in deep insolvency to sense, and in its 
task of co-ordinating that material it is still a novice. It is 
often baulked by self-puzzledom and doubt, and in arrogant 
ignorance often goes astray, misreading the intentions of 
Nature, thwarting them, ordering human activities for ravage 
rather than defence. Thus we are confronted with the paradox 
that though without reason man would not be conscious of 


his spiritual destiny, nor could achieve it, yet his reason may 
often pervert those very instincts through which Nature has 
designed his spiritual ascent. For reason only fulfils her 
true function when she subserves the soul. Hence the 
essential defining term of man as distinct from the brutes is 
not reason, but spirit : 


In truth ‘ spiritual animal’ wer a term for man 
nearer than ‘ rational’ to define his genus. 


Here again we are reminded of the central thought of 
Wordsworth,—his insistence on the prime importance of the 
experience of eye and ear as the only avenue to truth, and on 
the inferiority of reason, in itself a mere calculating process, 
to that higher Reason, or “‘ Reason in her most exalted mood,” 
which is imagination, which enables its possessor to see the 
world of sense-experience in its real spiritual significance. 
With this conception the Greek idea that God is pure reason 
and that man can only attain to communion with him, by 
theoria, or pure speculation, from which all emotion has been 
purged away, is inevitably superseded by the conception that 
God is essentially love, and that man’s communion with him 
is only attainable through the exercise of his whole being, 1 
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yhich, if reason directs, yet the emotions supply the ener- 


of 


gising force : 
the arch-thinker’s heaven cannot move my desire, 
nor doth his pensiv Deity make call on my love. 

I see the emotion of saints, lovers and poets all 

to be the kindling of some Personality 

by an eternising passion. 


The higher function of reason, therefore, is to interpret in the 
light of spiritual intuition ideas which come to it through the 
gnses ; and chief of these ideas in its spiritual potency is the 


idea of Beauty : 


As some perfected flower, Iris or Lily, is born 
patterning heavenly beauty, a pictur’d idea 
that hath no other expression for us, nor coud hav : 
for thatt which Lily or Iris tell cannot be told 
by poetry or by music in their secret tongues, 
nor is discerptible in logic, but is itself 
an absolute piece of Being, and we know not, 
nay, nor search not by what creativ miracle 
the soul’s language is writ in perishable forms— 
yet are we aware of such existences crowding, 
mysterious beauties unexpanded, unreveal’d, 
phantasies intangible investing us closely, 
hid only from our eyes by skies that will not clear ; 
activ presences, striving to force an entrance, 
like bodiless exiled souls in dumb urgence pleading 
to be brought to birth in our conscient existence, 
as if our troubled lot wer the life they long’d for ; 
even as poor mortals thirst for immortality :— 
And every divination of Natur or reach of Art 
is nearer attainment to the divine plenitude 
of understanding, and in moments of Vision 
their unseen company is the breath of Life.— 


Thus Mr Bridges’ song, like Wordsworth’s, proclaims 


How exquisitely the individual mind 

. . . to the external world 

Is fitted, and how exquisitely too 

The external world is fitted to the mind. 


For man is so framed that he recognises beauty in the world 
about him, and recognising it, desires it. To see beauty and 
to love it are one and the same thing. The Testament of 
Beauty reveals the manner in which by the influence of beauty 
man may rise to a consciousness of his spiritual heritage. 

The urge of the life-force within him finds elementary 
expression in the two root instincts of Selfhood and Breed. 
Mr Bridges pictures them, after the manner of Plato’s vision 
in the Phedrus, as two steeds driven by the charioteer 
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Reason ; but he makes a significant change in the Platonic 
allegory. To Plato one steed figured the unruly passions of 
man, the other his nobler instincts; and the task of the 
charioteer was to force the unruly steed into accord with the 
heavenward path sought by his nobler fellow : to Mr Bridges 
both steeds, though wilful and restive, are potentially good 
and their course is determined for better or worse according 
as their charioteer, the Reason, is inspired by the idea of 
beauty or swayed by lower impulses. For both these instincts 
of selfhood and breed have within them a faint adumbration 
of soul. Selfhood is primarily a remorseless fight for exist. 
ence, yet even in the animal kingdom Nature has placed the 
germs of a higher development. The wolves that hunt in 
packs, the flocks that herd together for mutual protection, 
show signs of escape from a blind idea of self ; whilst mother. 
hood, which is ready to jeopardise its own life to ensure the 
safety of its offspring, is an instinct which, becoming con- 
scious in the human mind, rises to the noblest altruism. And 
the passion for life, without which life could not be, is every- 
where associated with the idea of beauty : 


For since there is beauty in nature, mankind’s love of life 
apart from love of beauty is a tale of no count ; 

and tho’ he lingered long in his forest of fear, 

or e’er his apprehensive wonder at unknown power 
threw off the first night-terrors of his infant mind, 

the vision of beauty awaited him, and step by: step, 

led him in joy of spirit to full fruition. 


So Breed, originally Nature’s provision for the continuance 
of the species, develops by association with the idea of beauty 
into the love of a Dante. For sensuous Beauty is the mother 
of heavenly Love. In so far as reason, the controlling force 
of these two animal instincts, is possessed of the true idea of 
beauty, man’s spiritual destiny is achieved; but when 
reason is blind to its true purpose, these animal instincts are 
perverted, so that man sinks lower than the beasts, his self- 
hood degenerating into such vices as gluttony or cruelty, and 
breed into degrading lust. 

As fundamental in man as selfhood and breed is his 
artistic instinct, which, like them, he owes to his animal 
nature. The beauty by which the animal—in song, in dance, 
in grace of movement, expresses his joy in life is recognised 
consciently by man’s reason and exploited in his art, which 
thus becomes. 


that ladder of joy whereon 
slowly climbing at heaven he shall find peace with God. 
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There is thus no contrast between art and Nature, for man’s 
inborn passion for art is but Nature herself, 


who danceth in her garden at the blossoming-time 
*mong the flowers of her setting. 


But though in every man this instinct is innate, the genius 
for artistic creation is rare and not at his command. It is 
largely an unconscious process. Here, as with the other 
instincts, reason does not supply the impulse ; it is the mere 
grvant and drudge whose task it is to order what the 
aeative impulse supplies. All excellence in art springs from 
adivine inspiration under whose influence man shows himself 
most clearly a partaker in the Divine Mind which, in its 
yisdom delighting in Beauty, created the world after Beauty’s 
image. Hence just as Milton, with unerring vision, invokes 
hisheavenly Muse : 


Thou with eternal Wisdom didst converse 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
in presence of th’ Almighty Father, pleased 
with thy celestial song, 


so to Mr Bridges the wisdom of God granted this gift to man 
that she may 


take back from his hand her Adoration robes 
and royal crown of his Imagination and Love. 


Even as all spiritual growth has its roots in the animal 
passions of selfhood and breed, and finds its true expression 
through the creative instinct of art, so our moral conceptions 
have developed from animal instinct awakened to conscious- 
ness of itself. Out of natural necessity arose the idea of 
obligation : 


Ther is a young black ouzel, now building her nest 

under the Rosemary on the wall, suspiciously 

shunning my observation as I sit in the porch, 

intentiv with my pencil as she with her beak : 

Coud we discourse together, and wer I to ask her for-why 
she is making such pother with thatt rubbishy straw, 

her answer would be surely : ‘ I know not, but I must.’ 
Then coud she take persuasion of Reason to desist 

from a purposeless action, in but a few days hence 

when her eggs were to hatch, she would look for her nest ; 
and if another springtide found us here again, 

with memory of her fault, she would know a new word, 
having made conscient passage from the must to the ouGHT. 


Thus Duty is not a law arbitrarily imposed by some external 
power : it is the conscious fulfilment of that law which nature 
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— by instinct. Wordsworth’s sublime apostrophe to 
uty : 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong, 


is no fanciful extravagance ; it is a profound imaginatiye 
truth. The first rudimentary conception of morals spra 

from the customs adopted by primitive man in order to safe. 
guard for himself what he most valued in life ; as his reason 
grew his sense of morality grew also, and was codified in laws, 
But such codification, though continually modified with 
man’s moral growth, must always lag behind his spiritual 
capacity ; true progress is only achieved by those great 
teachers who transcend established morality, and rise to 
heights as yet unscaled by the common herd, whom } 
precept and example they beckon to follow whither they 


with beauty have made escape, soaring away to where 
the Ring of Being closeth in the Vision of God. 


And to Mr Bridges, as to Wordsworth, the path of duty 
is essentially the path of joy. Pleasure, the intrinsic joy of 
life, is in itself an absolute good; for it is man’s natural 
response to beauty. That there are bad pleasures as well as 
good is simply due to the weakness of man’s reason, which 
has diverted joy from its natural function as the ally of spirit. 
Hence moralists, who from fear of bad pleasures repudiate all 
pleasure, are guilty of a reasoned folly. The pleasure of life 
attendant on all its activities is not to be denied the soul; 
rather it is true that the quality and value of man’s pleasure 
rises with the growth of his spirit. The animal joy persists, 
but is transformed by the influence of Beauty into something 
greater than itself, till vision is gained of that omnificent 
Creator whose beauty and wisdom are only approached, and 
only apprehended, through a joyful understanding of his 
creation. 

This approach of man to his Creator is what we call 
religion. That blind fear felt by the savage mind in the 
presence of incomprehensible power is gradually transmuted 
by the influence of Beauty into Love. The religious instinct, 
when not rightly ordered by reason, like man’s other ir 
stincts, will go astray, and thus often degenerates into 
superstition, 


with creeds and precise focusings of the unsearchable, 


bringing religion into disrepute and provoking that scepticism 
which denies man’s spiritual claims. And scepticism, 1 
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revulsion, breeds a recrudescence of such superstitions as are 
rife to-day. For scepticism starves the soul; and the soul, 
hereft of its true nutriment, will ravin gall. But man ever 
eaves for beauty, and this hankering after a beauty, denied 
or lost, “Cis the remnant grace of nature’s covenant, the 
darved germ athirst for God.” Rightly directed, it finds its 
consummation in a vision of love as of the essence of the 
Divine nature. 

God’s love is, indeed, beyond the reach of man’s compre- 
hension. Our finite minds can only grasp it from its pre- 
fgurings in our earthly relationships ; but even as the idea 
of the divine essence of beauty is derived from our intuitive 
recognition of beautiful things, so in the passion of mother- 
hood, in the ecstatic dawn of man’s love for woman, in the 
ideal of earthly friendship, we get a glimpse of Love’s 
Infinity. Nor does the disparity between man with his finite 
imperfections and divine perfection cut him off from a real 
friendship with God : 

From this dilemma of pagan thought, this poison of faith 
Man-soul made glad escape in the worship of Christ ; 

for his humanity is God’s Personality 

and communion with him is the life of the soul. 

Such, as I understand it, is our poem’s main trend of 
thought. It offers, inevitably, many occasions for sceptical 
assault. To the question why this universe, if its source is 
divine, presents such a confusion of evil with good and ugly 
with beautiful, Mr Bridges replies that to ask why is fruitless ; 
for the imperfect human mind the only profitable inquiry is 
to ask what is, not why it is. What is, at least, suggests to 
him that ideas have no significance without their opposites ; 
the beautiful implies by contrast the ugly, joy implies sorrow, 
and morality vice. If he has not Browning’s almost truculent 
combativeness in the presence of evil he yet holds that all 
hindrance to good 


maketh occasion for it, by contrast heightening, 
by challenge and revelly arousing Virtue to act ; 


rather ’tis as with Art, wherein special beauty 
springeth of obstacles that hav been overcome 

and to graces transform’d ; so the lover in life 

will make obstructions serve, and from all resistance 
gain strength. 


But this would not explain the presence of evil and ugliness 
in the natural world. How far, it might be urged, is all this 


poets’ talk of the beauty and spiritual significance of Nature 


Vou. XXVIII. No. 3. 14* 
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possible to those only who are either ignorant of the facts 
or wilfully and sentimentally blind ? Thus, Keats admitted 
the “fierce destruction at nature’s core,” “the hawk at 
pounce,” and even “ the gentle robin ravening the worm,” 
but turned from the sight as merely “ a horrid mood ” of his 
own mind, preferring to lay his head 


mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant-eyed ; 


whilst Wordsworth is charged with so stark a blindness to 
all that might tell against his comfortable doctrine, that Mr 
Aldous Huxley has lately assured us that had this placid 
Lake-poet visited the Tropics and seen what he has seen, he 
could never have written so complacently of nature. Mr 
Bridges, indeed, does not lay himself open to the same 
attack ; he admits what he calls “‘ the inhumanity of Nature’s 
omnipotence,” and sees the holes which science has knocked 
in the sentimental fallacies of poetry ; and yet it may be 
asked whether in so doing he really puts himself in better 
case, since in the end his attitude is little different from that 
of Keats or Wordsworth. In a beautiful allegory, published 
some few years ago, Mr Bridges meets this objection in a 
way which his predecessors would, I think, have accepted. 
Therein he compares the world to a room adorned with fair 
Arras hangings, 
wherein my spirit hath dwelt 
from infancy a nursling of great Nature’s beauty 
which keepeth fresh my wonder as when I was a child. 


The young modern heir who inherits the estate orders his 
steward to turn this tapestry with its face to the wall, “so 
we shall have more colour and less solemnity.”’ But though 
he would do well to take down the tapestry and examine it 
thoroughly, back as well as front, to look for ever on its back 
is to misconceive its artist’s purpose : 


But as a man, owning a fine cloth of Arras 

in reverence for his heirloom will examine it all 

inside and out, and learn whether of white wool or silk 
the high-warp, what of silver and gold, how fine the thread, 
what number of graded tints in hatching of the woof ; 

so we study Nature, wrong side as well as right 

and in the eternal mystery of God’s working find 

full many unsightly a token of beauty’s trouble ; 

and gain knowledge of Nature and much wisdom thereby ; 
but these, making no part of beauty’s welcome face, 
these we turn to the wall, hiding away the mean 

ugly brutish obscene clumsy irrelevances 

Which Honesty will own to with baffling humour 

and in heightening the paradox will find pleasure. 
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But if to this the clever young man replies that he prefers 
the wrong side, or goes still further, and asks who are we to 
tel him which is the wrong side and which the right, that 
one which is a mere tangle of threads or that other which has 
a significant design, then the answer is only faith ; 


The wise will live by Faith 
faith in the order of Nature and that her order is good. 


Of these two fundamental articles of faith, the first, faith 
in the order of Nature, is in itself a postulate of science ; but 
science, that activity of man’s reason which for its own 
specialised purposes rules out of count the things of the 
spirit, has no concern with the second. Mr Bridges admits 
no quarrel between science and poetry. None of our poets, 
indeed, save Shelley, has shown so deep an interest in science, 


nor kept in closer touch with its advance. He delights in 


recording how 
comforting man’s animal poverty 
and leisuring his toil [she] hath humanized manners 
and social temper ; 


nor has more lovely tribute ever been paid to her than is 
found in his commemoration of her latest achievement : 


and now above her globe-spredd net 
of speeded intercourse hath outrun all magic, 
and disclosing the secrecy of the reticent air 
hath woven a seamless web of invisible strands 
spiriting the dumb inane with the quick matter of life : 
Now music’s prison’d raptur and the drown’d voice of truth 
mantled in light’s velocity, over land and sea 
are omnipresent, speaking aloud to every ear, 
into every heart and home their unhinder’d message, 
the body and soul of Universal Brotherhood. 


Here, indeed, is the “‘ impassioned expression which is upon 
the countenance of all science.”’ It calls to mind Shelley’s 
prophetic ecstasy at man’s conquest of the air, which he saw, 
not as we have seen it, as an instrument of ruthless destruc- 
tion, but as a compelling influence to draw the world into 
closer bonds of peace and friendship. Yet Science does not 
satisfy the spirit. After her greatest triumphs we are no 
nearer to the First Cause of all than a child “ who thinketh 
he is nearer the Pole-star when he is put to bed.” For 
Science knows nothing of Beauty : 
what kenneth she 


of colour or sound ? Nothing; tho’ science measure true 
every wave-length of ether or air that reacheth sense, 
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there the hunt checketh, and her keen hounds are at fault: 
for when the waves hav pass’d the gates of ear and eye . 
all scent is lost ; suddenly escaped the visibles 

are changed to invisible ; the fine-measured motions 

to immeasurable emotion ; the cypher’d fractions 

to a living joy that man feeleth to shrive his soul. 


Hence to those who do not realise her limitations, Science 
may prove a curse. The very benefits she has conferred op 
man’s animal life may lead him into a gross materialism, 


whence now whole nations, by their treasure-trove enrich’d, 
crawl greedily on their knees nosing the soil like swine, 
and any, if they can twist their stiffen’d necks about, 

see the stars but as stones ; 


whilst some of her nobler votaries, concentrating their 
attention on the remorseless forces of nature, and those 
cruelties that rend the heart, in a love of truth which refuses | 
“to blink dishonestly the tribulation of man,” deem that 
tribulation to be “ final truth, and see no clue therof.” The 
only clue is found in that second faith, which is the faith of 
the poet. To the man of science, indeed, such faith is often 
granted, as when he is drawn by a spirit of wonder before 
nature’s immensity into a mystic rapture, and _ himself 
becomes a poet; which thing happened to Ptolemy the 
astronomer who 


gazing with naked eye upon the stormy night 
forgat his science and in transport of spirit 

his mortal lot—and it seem’d to him as if his feet 
touch’d earth no longer. 


By such faith alone a man can save his soul; and it is the 
sense of beauty innate in all men that prompts and justifies 
that faith. How far each man may attain it depends, in the 
last resort, upon his native disposition ; but to those who 
have it the experience is as real as their experience of 
scientific fact. Between pessimism and optimism there is4 
great gulf; and yet the optimistic view finds some support 
in man’s innate passion for life, and this even the pessimist 
cannot deny, or he would not himself be alive : 


for howso deliberatly a man may wish for death 
Stil wil he instinctivly fight to the last for life 


Verily indeed if hope wer not itself a happiness 
Sorrow would far outweigh our mortal joy ; 
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fault ; tut our nature is so framed that 
i? our hope is ever livelier than despair, our joy 
livelier and more abiding than our sorrows are 
which leak away until no taint remain ; their seeds 
shriveling too thin to lodge in Memory’s hustled sieve. 
These leading ideas of the poem are the centres whence 
, Science ff ndiates a wealth of pregnant thought on many aspects of 
erred on & lie. Most memorable are those passages which illumine the 
alism, ifeof the child. The child, as father to the man, that human 
being that is nearest to animal nature in impulse and desires, 
d, inwhom for good and ill reason has barely begun its work, 
night be said to hold the key to the whole position ; and 
dike in his subtle interpretation of Plato’s doctrine of 
anamnesis in terms of heredity, of the significance of our 
1g their  mnception of Godhead as shadowed in the infant Christ, and 
id those § im setting forth the child’s instinctive response to beauty, 
1 refuses gj md hence the vital influence of environment upon his 
om that & Mititual health, Mr Bridges speaks with the wisdom that is 
-? ‘The fp bom of imaginative insight. If I ventured to advise those 
faith of  sbout to enter that most responsible of all professions, the 
is often profession of teacher, I would say: “ Lay aside, if only for a 
before moment, your statistics of child-fatigue and your manuals of 
himself § Pycho-analysis, and read The Testament of Beauty.” Hardly 
my the f ss suggestive are thoughts casually let fall on the love of 
man and woman both in its ideal and its failures, and the 
profound criticism of some of the diseases of our modern body 
politic. The democratic idealist might, perhaps, be inclined 
to protest against Mr Bridges’ truly Miltonic contempt for 
the herd, and urge that he, no less than our poet, recognises 
“spiritual attainment, individual worth ”’ to be the true goal 
is the § our endeavour. He might urge further that his aim was 
ustifies § 20t to reduce life to the lowest common level, but rather to 
“inthe § °pe0 to all those chances for spiritual attainment which are, 
se who & ‘ven to-day, the lot of but a favoured few ; yet, even so, he 
nee of § ‘uld not deny the evils on which Mr Bridges has thrown 
re isa § Ussearching light. 
apport In prosaically laying bare the skeleton of the poem’s 
ssimist § ‘tought I have hardly suggested the nature of that living 





organism which is the poem. Only, perhaps, for a few 
hundred lines in the centre of the last book does the argument 
get the better of the poetry. Taken as a whole The Testament 
of Beauty is imaginative rather than didactic. And the field 
of experience over which it ranges is astonishingly wide. It 
is the “ intimat echo” of the life of ‘one whose home has 
always been in the land of the Muses, yet who has been a 
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tireless adventurer in many countries, and from them al] has 
brought back with him treasures with which to adorm the 
shrine of his divine mistress. In reaching his conclusions hy 
has tested against his own experience the findings of map 
philosophers. Different facets of his thought sparkle i, 
analogies drawn from physics or chemistry or medicine. 
others are expressed in vivid episodes from ancient o 
medieval history, or the achievements of the sister arts of 
painting and music, or the conditions of modern life. The 
dawn of wisdom in Hellas, the birth of modern poetry at the 
court of Raymond of Toulouse, the lives of St Francis anj 
St Thomas and Henry VIII., the Crusades and the Albigen. 
sian War, Raphael’s Madonnas and Titian’s L’ Amor sacro, 
profano, the feasts of city aldermen, and the latest discovery 
of prehistoric tombs in Mesopotamia,—these are but a few of 
the scenes in which the thought of the poem takes life. The 
logical argument, indeed, sits lightly upon it ; pedants might 
complain that it sits too lightly, and that there is little pro. 
portion between some of the incidents and their relative 
weight in the argument. But this charge could be met a 
another poet met it, with the plea that “ his course is often 
stay’d, yet never is astray.” For in whatever by-paths he 
wanders, Mr Bridges finds beauty on the road. Beauty isall 
his argument ; and even where poetic inspiration flags there 
is always the beauty of accomplished art. 

Of versification Mr Bridges is a master. If we have had 
greater poets than he, we have had few artists as impeccable, 
A classical scholar, who has made a life-long study of the 
technique of English verse, and has probed, as far as they can 
be probed, the secrets of Milton’s incomparable music, he has 
been also a bold experimenter ; and if some of his classical 
adventures have not proved happy to an English ear, they 
have doubtless contributed to his own final facility. Thenev 
metre which he has evolved, in which our poem is written,- 
loose Alexandrines, or neo-Miltonic syllabics, as he calls them, 
was suggested by the choruses of Samson Agonistes, with 
generous a licence in the positions of stress, and the used 
elision, substitution and extra-metrical syllables as is com 
patible with the retention of a feeling for the line as a tm 
metrical unit. This metre is a triumph of art. It is capablt 
of infinite variety, as is proved by the ease with which 
quotations from poets writing in different languages aml 
different metres can be fitted into its mould ; and acco 
as it is loosely or strictly handled it is adaptable to any m 
and any subject. It can move with the sweet regularity d 
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ssoftly gliding stream, or dance with the sparkling gaiety of 
,mountain torrent : it is equally successful in light familiar 
jiscourse or pithy reflection; it can assume a dignity con- 
gnant with high prophetic utterance. If it cannot rise to 
the majesty of blank verse, it is much happier than that 
neasure upon the lower poetic levels. In range it can, 
pethaps, only be equalled by the metre of Byron’s Don Juan, 
din Mr Bridges’ hands it is capable of a delicate and subtle 
music quite out of Byron’s reach. By its invention Mr 
Bridges has definitely extended the musical capacities of our 
hnguage ; whether future poets will be able to develop it 
til further, or to handle it with his skill, I am not rash 
mough to prophesy. 

With this metrical dexterity goes an exquisite sureness 
inthe use of language, the gift only of those artists who are 
abo scholars, and those scholars who are also artists. Again 
and again we meet that perfect union of sound and sense, 
that effect of the unexpected that is yet inevitable, which 
awakens the true poetic thrill. Sometimes we owe it to 
single words, as of the baby who “‘ clarioneth for food,” or of 
the historians who ‘‘ jaunt on their prancing pens after their 
man of war’; more often it comes to us from that magic 
moulding of the right words into phrases at once melodious 
and significant. What could be more lovely, and at the same 
time more finally expressive, than the few lines that speak of 
the voice of Duty ? 

whereby the creature kenneth the creator’s Will 


that, in stillness of sound speaking to gentle souls, 
dowereth all silence with the joy of his presence. 


Mr Bridges has no cramping theory of diction, he uses those 
words and forms of words in which lucidity is joined with 
melodic grace : where he is slightly archaic, as in his use of 
verb-forms in -eth, it is not from wilful pedantry but to gain 
adefinite metrical effect. He is indeed an aristocrat in his 
we of language, delighting in words that have a noble 
association, so that his true savour can only be tasted by 
those who have feasted at the same high tables. Only at his 
peril will a minor poet recall to our minds his great pre- 
decessors ; Mr Bridges in doing so both honours them and 
enriches himself. In that lovely description of the bees in 
autumn he has blended reminiscences of Keats and Shelley 
into a picture that is all his own : 


when, tho’ summer hath o’er-brim’d their clammy cells 
the shorten’d days are shadow’d with dark fears of dearth, 
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bees ply the more, issuing on sultry noons to throng 

in the ivy blooms—what time October’s flaming hues 
Surcharge the brooding hours, till passionat soul and sense 
blend in a rich reverie with the dying year. 


And like the true aristocrat he can be boldly familiar withoy 
sinking to the vulgar or commonplace, using with gallant 
lightheartedness phrases of everyday life; as of the litt 
chorister who, while ‘‘ the parson’s mild discourse pass’d o’e 
his head unheard,” read his Bible with unassumed devotion, 


What was it fetch’d him 
Matthew Mark Luke and John was it? Nay ’twas the bloody books 
Of Jewish war. 


Like Chaucer and like Byron, but like how few of our poets 
Mr Bridges has a fine humour which he can use without 
ceasing to be a poet ; his witty mockery is a weapon of attack 
far more effective than satire or denunciation. Thus he can 
laugh even at his master Plato for bolstering up an advocacy 
of the community of wives and children with the assumption 
that 


a bastard nursed in a bureau 
must love and reverence all women for its mother, 


or he will contrast with those magi who followed the star in 
the East to Bethlehem their descendants of to-day, who 


hav seen 
the electric light i’ the West and come to worship, 


or with light touch he will expose the psycho-analysts who 


impute precocious puberty 
to newborn babes, and all their after-trouble in life 
to shamefast thwarting of inveterat lust. 


And since this same humour is the humour of a poet, it can 
blend in a scene of real romantic beauty, heightening by 
contrast its final effect. The story of the deluge has for me 
a more vivid charm since I read of 
old Methuselah 

who when the flood rose higher swam from peak to peak 

til, with the last wild beasts tam’d in their fear, he sat 

watching the whelm of water on topmost Everest, 

as thatt too was submerged ; while in his crowded ark 

Noah rode safely by. 


The situation is irresistibly comic ; but listen to the sequel: 


and sailors caught by storm 
on the wide Indian Ocean at shift of the monsoon 
hav seen in the dark night a giant swimmer’s head 
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that on the sequent billows trailing silvery hair 
at every lightning flash reappeareth in place, 
out-riding the tempest, as a weather-bound barque 
anchor’d in open roadstead lifteth at the sea. 


for the impression which the poem leaves upon us, which 
returns most often to the memory, is its pervading beauty, a 
beauty which at the flood-tide of inspiration has power 
to recall to us and charge with deeper significance those 
moments of our own lives when we too have felt within us 
something of a poet’s heart : 


As when a high moon thrw’ the rifted wrack 
gleameth upon the random of the windswept night ; 
or as a sunbeam softly, on early worshippers 
at some rich shrine kneeling, stealeth thru’ the eastern apse 
and on the clouded incense and the fresco’d walls 
mantleth the hush of prayer with a vaster silence, 
laden as ’twer with the unheard music of the spheres ; 
—nay, incommunicable and beyond all compare 
are the rich influences of those moments of bliss, 
mocking imagination or pictured remembrance, 
as a divine dream in the vaulted slumber of life. 


To such heights as these does our poem. rise, whether its 
theme be the loveliness of nature, or the glories of art, or the 
intimate simplicities of human experience. Where is the 
“spiritual elation and response to nature ” which is “ man’s 
generic mark ’” brought home to us more vividly than in 
these faultless lines, in which a series of cloudscapes such as 
Shelley alone could rival is followed by a loving rehearsal of 
those features of an English countryside which have touched 
to fine issues all true poets from Chaucer and Shakespeare to 
the present day ? 


The sky’s unresting cloudland, that with varying play 

sifteth the sunlight thru’ its figured shades, that now 

stand in massiv range, cumulated stupendous 

mountainous snowbillowy up-piled in dazzling sheen, 

Now like sailing ships on a calm ocean drifting, 

Now scatter’d wispy waifs, that neath the eager blaze 

disperse in air ; Or now parcelling the icy inane 

highspredd in fine diaper of silver and mother-of-pearl 

freaking the intense azure ; Now scurrying close o’erhead 

wild ink-hued random racers that fling sheeted rain 

gustily, and with garish bows laughing o’erarch the land : 

Or, if the spirit of storm be abroad, huge molten glooms 
mount on the horizon stealthily, and gathering as they climb 
deep-freighted with live lightning, thunder and drenching flood 
rebuff the winds, and with black-purpling terror impend 

til they be driven away, when grave Night peacefully 

clearing her heavenly rondure of its turbid veils 
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layeth bare the playthings of Creation’s babyhood ; 

and the immortal fireballs of her uttermost space 

twinkle like friendly rushlights on the countryside. 
Them soon the jealous Day o’errideth to display 

Earth’s green robe, which the sun fostereth for shelter and shower; 

The dance of young trees that in a wild birch-spinney 

toss to and fro the cluster of their flickering crests, 

as rye curtseying in array to the breeze of May ; 

The ancestral trunks that mightily in the forest choirs 

rear stedfast colonnade, or imperceptibly 

sway in tall pinewoods to their whispering spires ; 

The woodland’s alternating hues, the vaporous bloom 

of the first blushings and tender flushings of spring ; 

The slumbrous foliage of high midsummer’s wealth ; 

Rich Autumn’s golden quittance, to the bankruptcy 

of the black shapely skeletons standing in snow : 

Or, in gay months of swelling pomp, the luxury 

of leisur’d gardens teeming with affection’d thought ; 

the heartfelt secrecy of rustic nooks, and valleys 

vocal with angelic rilling of rocky streams, 

by rambling country-lanes, with hazel and thorn embower’d 

woodbine, bryony and wild roses ; the landscape lure 

of rural England, 


or who has entered more profoundly into the spirit of great 
art where “‘ man’s pensiv play” outdoes nature, or summed 
up for us with more imaginative penetration the undying 
appeal of Homer and the tragic writers of Hellas ? 


But these and all old tales of far-off things, bygones 

of long-ago whereof memory still holdeth shape, 

Time and the Muse hav purged of their unhappiness ; 
with their bright broken beauty they pervade the abyss, 
peopling the Solitude with gorgeous presences : 

as those bare lofty columns, time-whiten’d relics 

of Atlantean adoration, upstanding lone 

in Baalbec or Palmyra, proudly affront the waste 

and with rich thought atone the melancholy of doom. 


And the genius with which he reveals to us the secrets of art 
and nature does not fail him in his vision of the elemental 
emotions of humanity: as when he tells of a mother’s love 
for her child : 


The unfathomable mystery of her awaken’d joy 

sendeth her daily to heaven on her knees in prayer : 
and watching o’er the charm of a soul’s wondering dawn 
enamoureth so her spirit, that all her happiness 

is in her care for him, all hope in his promise ; 

and his nobility is the dream-goal of her life ; 


or when he sets before us the hopefulness of the child just 
awakening to manhood 
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as he rideth forth to do battle, a chevalier 
in the joyous travail of the everlasting dawn, 






or the ecstasy of spirit with which youth greets the coming 
of first love : 


as the oceantide of the omnipotent Pleasur of God, 
flushing all avenues of life, and unawares 

by thousandfold approach forestalling its full flood 

with divination of the secret contacts of Love,— 

of faintest ecstasies aslumber in Nature’s calm, 

like thought in a closed book, where some poet long since 
sang his throbbing passion to immortal tibial coy 
tendernesses delicat as the shifting hues 

that sanctify the silent dawn with wonder-gleams, 
whose evanescence is the seal of their glory, 

consumed in self-becoming of eternity ; 

till every moment as it flyeth, cryeth ‘ Seize ! 

Seize me ere I die! I am the Life of Life.’ 


Ower ; 


All this is great poetry ; our century, at least, has not heard 
its like before. In eloquent discourse which has “ all the 
colours, music, imaginative life and passion of poetry,”’ and 
which at the same time expresses a mind delicately sensitive 
reat to the varied conditions and interests of our strange modern 
med world, Mr Bridges has revealed to a generation, which more 
ying than any other had need to listen, 
how Nature teacheth man by Beauty 
And by the lure of sense leadeth him ever upward 
To veered — 


Verily by Beauty it is that we come at el 
E. DE SELINCOURT. 


Oxrorp. 











SOME INTIMATIONS OF THE SOUL’S 
DESTINY. | 


Miss E. M. ROWELL, 
Lecturer in Mathematics, Royal Holloway College. 


DiFFiIcutt of approach is the problem of soul and body, of 
the strange participation of such diverse entities, of the 
unfathomed communion between ineffable and _ actual, 
between absent and present. We are in a region of unresolv- 
able dichotomy ; to the hour of our death we suffer on the 
horns of a mortal dilemma. 

Equally mysterious is the relation between eternity and 
time in their mutual ingression and their mutual denial. 
Time is a process, an emergent character of being which yet 
dominates, and dissolves being into flux ; eternity is a state 
which in its persistent transparency transmutes and contains 
such evanescence; eternity is ubiquitous, omnipresent in 
time, it is that which makes “ our nolsy years seem moments 
in the being of the eternal silence.” 

But it may be that the two problems, of soul and body, 
of time and eternity, are one in their ultimate significance, 
and in any case light may be thrown on the intimacy of soul 
and body by reflecting upon the coupling of time and 
eternity. 

The body is here and now, “ présence invinciblement 
actuelle,”’ but the body shares an experience which is neither 
here nor now.! 


“* Le corps entre en partage de tout ce qui arrive 4 
lesprit ; sa joie ou sa tristesse, son espérance ou sa 
crainte, sa douceur ou sa colére, dont les motifs sont 
souvent trés spirituels et trés supérieurs 4 la matiére, 


1 For translation of passages quoted from French authors, see end of 
article. 
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font une telle impression sur le corps, que tout exprime 
en lui les mouvements de l’esprit ; que sa couleur, sa 
parole, ses gestes, prennent Vimage et la teinture de 
toutes les actions de l’Ame, et qu’il s’offre-tout entier 4 
elle pour entrer dans ses vues et ses sentiments, comme 
n’ayant que le méme interét et la méme fin.” 4 


As facts are patient of interpretation, as words are patient 
ofmeaning, so is the body patient of the impress of the soul ; 
the stubborn actuality of the here and now is transcended, 
and the body in its docility to the behests of the soul reaches 
out towards the fluent possibility of the there and the there- 
after. By its quality of “‘ disponibilité ’’ the body escapes 
fom its narrow ranges, and shares the fair ground and the 
godly heritage of the soul. 

For the soul is neither here nor now; it cannot be con- 
tained in, cannot be content with, the present ; it cannot be 
constrained by, cannot be confined in, the actual. 


“L’objet unique et perpétuel de l’Ame est bien ce qui 
n’existe pas: ce qui fut, et qui n’est plus ;—ce qui sera 
et qui n’est pas encore ;—ce qui est possible, ce qui est 
impossible ;—voila bien l’affaire de l’€me, mais non 
jamais, jamais, ce qui est.” 2 


For the soul past, present, and future are not locations and 
hardly habitations ; in the life of the soul their service is 
interchangeable and their synthesis is unity, unity which on 
its negative side becomes timelessness and in its positive 
aspect is eternity. 

And the incidence of soul upon body, the ingression of 
this “absence créatrice’’ in the “ présence actuelle” is 
life, life which perpetually hovers between possible and 
actual, between being and doing, between eternity and time, 
life which maintains itself precariously on the knife-edge 
which separates what is from what is not. 

Life satisfies a certain paramount need of the soul, the 
need of realisation ; apart from the body the soul is “ trop 
smplifié pour ne pas subir jusqu’ au bout le mouvement de 
quelque idée.” The body is a mirror focusing the fugitive, 
it imposes a limit and effects a synthesis. 


“ Mais ce corps et cet esprit, mais cette présence invin- 
ciblement actuelle, et cette absence créatrice qui se 
disputent l’étre, et qu’il faut enfin composer; mais ce 


1 Duguet. 2 Paul Valéry. 
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fini et cet infini que nous apportons, chacun selon » 
nature, il faut & présent qu’ils s’unissent dans une cop. 
struction bien ordonnée, et si, graces aux dieux, jk 
travaillent de concert, s’ils échangent entre eux de la 
convenance et de la grace, de la beauté et de la durée 
des mouvements contre des lignes, et des nombre 
contre des pensées, c’est donc qu’ils auront découyert 
leur véritable relation, leur acte.”’ 1 


The act is the essential product of soul and body, it inherits 
a certain amplitude from the soul and a definitiveness from 
its situation in the body. It has the vector qualities of 
direction and magnitude, and the additional character of 
point of application. The act may be likened to a force, and 
is indeed always forceful. The amplitude or significance of 
the act varies indefinitely, and may perhaps be taken asq 
measure of the degree of ingression of the soul. Such 
ingression, such domination is precarious, hence the rhythmic 
character of life, the ebb and flow of vitality, our need of rest, 
our need of change, our need of sleep. 

Life of any compass cannot be lived in the present ; the 
life of a stock or stone may be momentary, fragmentary, with 
no link between present and past, but we as conscious beings 
have no experience of such momentary existence, and we 
must regard it as a limit, as a vanishing point of being. We 
say that such things as stocks and stones are in-animate, 
without soul, and we postulate this limit because in the 
inanimate we detect no sense of past or future, no sense of 
time. In the lower animals, and more in the domestic 
animals, we recognise some apprehension of a time element. 
The placid cow is not bored after many hours of patient 
chewing of the cud, because the hours are uncounted, form 
no part of a linear series of events, are really ou of time, 
But for the cow—or the hen, or the pig—there is some rudt 
mentary sense of time in the expectation of certain thing, 
food or the like, after the lapse of certain intervals. The dog 
has a more developed time sense, and expects many mor 
things, and at more definite intervals. 

But human life, life of any greater span, is very much 
more richly differentiated by the selective principle o 
expectation. We cannot, if we would, enjoy a mere present, 
“ we look before and after, and pine for what is not,” we ate 
still always pursuing, and divine discontent is not a phrast, 
but the inevitable attitude of a mortal mind. Every hope 


1 Ibid. 
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noks to the future, every plan is forward-pointed, every 
udgment impinges on the unknown; and equally, every 
yord is backward-looking, every fear is retrospective, every 
yt resumes a past. Our lives are woven of past and future, 
though web and woof vary indefinitely between pattern and 
attern,—the pattern of the dreamer who weaves the past 
into semblance of future, the pattern of the man of action 
tho seeks to project a future plan on a screen of the past. 
Pst and future move to and fro, interact and interchange, 
and between them, included in them, is the whole spacious- 
ness of life—no room, no role for a present. 

Philosophy recognises this vanishing part of the present 
inthe term ‘* specious present,’’—a present surely which has 
wthing of its own, makes no original contribution to being, 
apresent which supports itself upon a neighbourly past and 
future. 

It would seem that human life is especially characterised 
astime-life, life in time, almost of time, and the fact that our 
daily lives are so at the mercy of our clocks is simply a 
reflection of the larger dominance of time over our being. 
There is a hierarchy in time from the minimal momentary 
existence of the stock or stone right up to the “‘ moments of 
vision’ of the saint or seer, moments which reveal the 
incidence of the eternal in time. 

Indeed, soul life and time sense seem to advance side by 
side and step by step ; the more highly developed soul life is 
accompanied by a more complex and an ampler sense of 
time, and the correspondence seems to indicate some deep- 
lying identity of being or likeness of function. It is this 
correspondence which must be analysed more closely. 

Of what kind then is the relation between soul and body, 
and in what manner and how far does it resolve and include 
the problem of time ? . 

I think the soul 7s—iggeu the most complete and concrete 
sense of tne word,—and 2 think such is-ness is what we mean 
by eternity ; it is being, unconditioned, uncanalised, un- 
limited. It has something more positive about it than is 
indicated by such negative attributes, but this positive 
quality, though essential, is indefinable by its very self- 
sufficiency. Indefinable, too, is the manner of the soul’s 
ingression in the body; - in some fashion the soul does 
impinge on the material, accept its limitation, utilise the 
body’s power of receptivity, live its life in and through the 
life of the body. But the ingression is given, pure matter of 
fact, and therefore admitting of no definition. 
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And before we seek to investigate further, it is of interes 
to note the extraordinary ambiguity of the word “jg”. 
indeed, “ambiguous” is quite inadequate in designating the 
wide range of the word’s applicability. Its meaning seems 
to come round, full circle, so that its highest significance 
really negates that of its primary phase. A man’s spiritual— 
and in some degree his intellectual—status may be judged 
by the ambiance to him of the word “ is.” 

In its first elementary sense, the word stands for 
material existence, and to some men and probably to all 
lower animals only those things are which can be seen and 
handled, and, of the world of the visible and the tangible, only 
that part 7s which can be used, and for the most part, used in 
the common affairs of everyday living. For animals the iy. 
content seems to remain almost stationary, but with man uses 
increase, ‘‘ the world is so full of a number of things,” and the 
kingdom of the “‘ is ” assumes ever larger proportions, and 
becomes less and less a kingdom of this world. In higher 
ranges, the idea of utility gives place to the notion of self- 
subsistence, of being as contrasted with doing, of essence as 
against accident, of the possible alongside of the actual, 
By this time the word “ is ”’ begins to stand for that which 
cannot be seen and handled, for that which is real as com- 
pared with that which is actual, for an “‘ absence créatrice” 
instead of a “‘ présence actuelle.” 

And the soul 7s in this last transcendent sense ; the soul 
is self-subsistent, essential, real, and to be in this degree is to 
be eternal. 

The soul in its complete freedom and abundant liberality 
would confer in full measure this freedom of eternity upon 
the body, but matter is weighted by inertia and only partially 
receptive, and the ingression of the ineffable in the actual, the 
imposition of eternity upon the material, induce a strain and 
constitute an embarrassment, which strain and embarrass- 
ment are themselves what we call time. Time then is the 
tension induced by the attempted interpenetration of body 
by soul ; the deep inertia, the sleep, of the body is quickened 
by a pulse, and the amplitude of the movement is the time 
span of life. Time has no existence, no meaning, apart from 
the life of bodies and their indwelling souls ;_ time-life would 
appear to be a compromise between mere existence as such 
and the fulness of life eternal. The body, ‘ invinciblement 
actuelle,” is incapable of full submission to the spirit, and the 
measure of its acceptance is its span, its durée. This spa, 
this durée, vary from person to person according to the mode 
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ofingress and the measure of tension, and there is no account- 

“» for such variation, since “‘ the spirit bloweth where it 

igteth.” But the durée of human life is a gauge of the 

individual relation, and a measure of the mutual inter- 
netration of soul and body. 

Time in its mechanised form, the clock-time of our busi- 
ness world, would appear to be the reflection of such durée, 
an aggregate compounded of the mutual relations of many 
guls and bodies. 

Durée gives a certain persistence to the body, persistence 
ghich its actuality could never have foreseen or hoped for ; 
and indeed the body, under the impress of the soul, achieves 
astrange continuity, it lives and moves and has a being, “ pas 
sifugace que mes réves,” as Proust remarks. It assumes a 
srt of self-subsistence, and has a measure of control over the 
complex situation of its drama. 


Our bodies feel, where e’er we are, 
Against or with our will. 


Let us not always say 

‘Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made heed, gained ground upon the whole !” 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry ‘ All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul !’ 


To man, propose this test— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ? 


But the soul is still patron and paramount, and it is 
through the soul that we live and enjoy—enjoy ourselves, as 
we phrase it, since the soul stretches the self till it includes a 
manifold other—enjoy ourselves in what has been and in 
what may be, in the near and the far, in the actual and the 
possible. 

The soul lights the body into many worlds, worlds of 
varied patterns, plans and purposes, and in these worlds we 
live many lives, lives of our heroes, lives of our fellows, and, 
in more deeply-lived intimacy, lives of our friends. We live 
by admiration, hope and love, and such life is the dower to 
the body of an indwelling soul. 

The span of participation seems almost illimitable, but 
nevertheless it is conditioned by the degree of organisation 
of the vehicle, by the state of the body ; a certain harmony 
in the complexity of the parts of the body, some internal 
efficiency of structure, are necessary for the maintenance of 
any deep ingression of soul life. We all know to our cost how 
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incapable of thought or action any illness renders us, hoy 
difficult it is to be at our best, as we say, whenever head op 
ear or tooth ache. And in such conditions our sense of time 
is dimmed, we do not look forward, but more or less reg; 
ourselves to a state of inertia, of passivity, of “ suffering ” ag 
contrasted with doing. If the parts are too much out of gear 
if the machine cannot function more or less normally, the 
current does not pass, and in extremis the inhibition is com. 
plete and dissociation of soul and body takes place. The body 
becomes in-animate, its soul has fled. 

Death has been likened to sleep, but indeed the two ar 
at opposite poles of life. In sleep the soul abides with the 
body, but shares rather than penetrates the body’s inertia; 
the soul abides, but is subject—subject to the random 
mechanism of the brain. It pauses, as it were, on its indi- 
vidual flight towards beauty, and humbly takes refuge in 
some nest, humbly shares some dim communal existence 
whose undifferentiation we designate as “ nature.” 

In sleep the mutual tension of soul and body is at its 
minimum ; as we lay us down to sleep, we renounce the stress 
of action and evade the effort of time. 

But death, on the contrary, indicates a maximum of 
strain, association of body and soul broken by the inadequacy 
of a worn machine, or by some violent or disastrous change of 
structure. The soul has risen from the slumber of infancy or 
the heavy sleep of weariness to the vivid life of enjoyed con- 
munion with all that is, and from this it moves on, pushes 
past its bodily trammels, urges time beyond its safe amplitude, 
till the tension becomes critical. Then the body breaks and 
the soul is free once more, out of time, in eternity. It would 
seem from the above reflections that the problems of soul and 
body, and of time and eternity, are inextricably interwoven. 
Time is meaningless apart from bodily life, and the very being 
of the soul is eternity. No attempt has been, or can, of course, 
be made to explain these things, but it appears that in 
pursuing the track of time we reach intimations of immor 


tality. 
E. M. ROWELL. 


Roya. Hottoway CoLleGceE. 


TRANSLATIONS OF PASSAGES QUOTED. 


The body shares in everything that happens to the soul; 
its joy or its sadness, its hope or its fear, its meekness or Its 
anger—things spiritual in their source and remote from the 
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mterial—so deeply impress the body that it becomes a 
reflection of the moods of the soul ; its colour, its speech, its 

es take the form and colour of the actions of the soul, 
uit yields itself entirely to the soul, entering into its views 
ind feelings as if itself had the same interest and the same 
intent.—Translated from Duguet. 

The simple object of the soul is ever that which does not 
gist: that which was and is not;—that which will be but is 
not yet; that which is possible, that which is impossible ;— 
the soul’s concern is with these, but never, never with that 
yhich is. Translated from “‘ L’ame et la danse,”’ by Paul 
Valéry. 

But this body and spirit, this ‘‘ présence invinciblement 
gtuelle’’ and this “‘ absence créatrice’’ which dispute 
between them the range of being and which yet must be 
hamonised ; this finite and this infinite which we bring with 
us, each in his own measure, must unite in an ordered 
structure ; and if, by the favour of the gods, they do work 
inharmony, if they mutually interchange order and grace, 
beauty and “* durée,’’ movement as against line, and number 
as against thought, it is that they will have found the true 
relation between them, that which is their act.—Translated 
from “ Eupalinos,” by Paul Valéry. 











THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 
Sm JOHN MARRIOTT. 


“Your labour only may be sold ;_ your soul may not.” Ip 
that sentence John Ruskin crystallised his economic creed, 
In the seventy years which have elapsed since that creed was 
formulated English labour has been sold at a steadily in. 
he i price. Has the labourer, in the process, bartered his 
soul ? 

That question is pressed home in an arresting little book 
which came into my hands a few weeks ago.! And it seems 
to me to demand an answer. Among the many difficult 
problems which confront the citizen-rulers of the modem 
State there is perhaps none at once more baffling and more 
insistent than that of the status of manual labour. The 
problem is not, of course, new; in one form or another it 
must needs confront every political society at all stages in 
its economic evolution. Somebody must do the dull work 
and the dirty work. But the problem, as it presents itself to 
us to-day, is far more complex than the problem which con- 
fronted the ancient world, or indeed the modern world, dow 
to the last decades of the eighteenth century. Even later 
than that—down to the later years of the nineteenth century, 
the problem was primarily, almost exclusively, economic, 
The manual workers of the nineteenth century built up their 
great Trade Union organisation chiefly with the object of 
improving their material conditions—of getting higher wages 
and shorter hours. The product of industry was, as it seemed 
to them, unfairly distributed as between capital, management 
and manual workers, and the latter were determined to geta 
larger share of it. Trade Unions helped them to get it, and, 
incidentally, convinced John Stuart Mill that the doctrine 


1 My Neighbour the Universe: A Study in Practical Ethics, by 1. P. 
Jacks. (Cassell.) 
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ithe Wages Fund, accepted by himself, as by most of the 
der economists, could no longer be maintained. The 
ndulum of Economic Theory swung too far in the opposite 
iirection—as it generally does. There is a wages fund; but 
itis not rigid and inelastic as the older economists taught ; 
itis not predetermined by the fiat of the capitalists; it 
iepends mainly on the efficiency of the workers by hand and 
iain, But let that pass: I am not concerned in this paper 
with Economic Theory. 
The economic factor, though no longer exclusive, remains 
nevertheless a constant one; but to-day the problem is 
wmplicated by other factors. The material reward of labour 
still a basic consideration ; man does not live by bread 
done; but he cannot live without it. The labourer must 
still sell his labour, and will naturally try to get the highest 
price for it. But “* wages ”’ are no longer his sole concern. 

All the conditions of the problem have been entirely 
altered since Ruskin wrote Time and Tide, Munera Pulveris 
and Unto This Last. Two tremendous revolutions have been 
peacefully accomplished. The mass of the manual workers 
have received at least the rudiments of education, and they 
have become the rulers of the State. There are those who 
think that even in England we have moved too fast towards 
“Democracy ’’; that some other countries have moved too 
fast is evident by the reactions which have alone saved them 
fom anarchy. Many more think that education should have 
preceded, instead of followed, political emancipation; that 
itwould have been wise to educate our masters before making 
them masters of the fate of an Empire. But we must face 
the situation as we find it. 

The situation is admittedly paradoxical. To admit the 
humblest worker to partnership in things of the mind; to 
admit him to partnership—and senior partnership—in the 
government of the commonwealth, but to exclude him from 
partnership in the government of the industry to which he 
devotes his working life, and by which he earns his livelihood, 
may seem to betray a lack of sense of proportion : to swallow 
the camel while straining at the gnat. Be that as it may, it 
Is quite certain that much of the restlessness and discontent 
s0 evident, less among the poorer than among the best-paid 
artisans, is due to a sense of indignity evoked by the contrast 
between material sufficiency and political supremacy on the 
one hand, and on the other industrial dependence and 
inferiority. To use (against my inclination) the cant phrases 
ofthe day, the democratisation of industry has not kept pace 
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with educational emancipation and the march of political 
democracy. That the problem of industry is infinitely com. 
plex is true ; that works’ councils and similar devices haye 
done a great deal to improve industrial relations, to all 

suspicion and to give representative workmen some inklin 

of the intricacy of world-trade, is happily no less true. More 
rapid progress in this direction would be made if working. 
class investors (of whom there are at least 15,000,000) would 
invest some of.their savings in the concerns in which ‘they 
work. The precept against having all one’s eggs in one 
basket is a prudent one ; and it commends itself, naturally 
enough, to the shrewd men and women of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. But working-class capitalists, like others, will 
have to learn that risk is of the essence of trade, and that if 
they want a “ partnership ”’ they must be prepared to accept 
liabilities. 

The problem, then, is in part economic, in part psycho- 
logical; it is also, in the large sense, political; but it is from 
the side of ethics that Principal Jacks and others are to-day 
inclined to approach it. 

The pertinent part of the argument advanced in the book 
to which I have referred may be summarised in a sentence: 
** Occupation determines character.”’ 


** A man’s daily occupation [writes Dr Jacks] is always 
the determining factor in making him the kind of man 
he is. . . . Many other influences contribute to making 
the man what he is—such as religion, philosophy, 
schooling, parentage, family upbringing ; but none of 
these factors will have its full effect on his character, 
and some may have none at all, unless his daily occups- 
tions give him an opportunity for putting them into 
action; unless, that is, he practises them there. It 
follows that every human occupation has its own moral 
type, sometimes distinct and sharp, sometimes indistinct 
and subtle, stamped on the character, often stamped 
on the face—of him who follows it ” (p. 52). 


Is this true? That the passage embodies a truth of vital 
importance cannot be questioned ; but is it the whole truth! 
Before attempting to answer that question, let us see the 
implications and consequences of the argument. If it be true 
that occupation determines character, it is evident that the 
moral character of a very large portion of mankind must, 
by reason of their occwpation, fall very far short of the ideal 
Dr Jacks admits and deplores it, and like Ruskin and others 
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of the same school he lays the blame upon the mechanisation 
ofindustry, upon large-scale production ; in a word, upon that 
minute sub-division of industrial processes which we ascribe 
to the Industrial Revolution. But was there no drudgery 
before the end of the eighteenth century ? No monotony in 
labour before the introduction of machinery ? For answer 
let us turn to a society in which economic activities were 
reduced to the simplest elements, to a people whose wants 
were relatively few and a country where conditions, climatic 
and social, conduced to a desire for leisure rather than com- 
pelled to toil. I refer to ancient Athens, and I call to witness 
Professor Zimmern, whose detestation of the Industrial 
Revolution and all its fruits is at least equal to that of Prin- 
cipal Jacks. He is writing of social life in Athens. 


“Yet society cannot get on without a basis of un- 
pleasant and monotonous labour. There are regions of 
social work which can never be made artistic, and only 
with difficulty joyful, where with all the willingness in 
the world, the best that can be aimed at is a mere hum- 
drum conscientiousness. There are pitchers to be filled, 
dinners to be cooked, clothes to be made and mended 
within the household. There is rough work to be done 
outside, in the heat of the sun, digging and lifting, 
pulling and pushing and carrying. . . . Even in a Greek 
city, which dispensed with so many conveniences, there 
must be someone to make roads and walls, to fell trees 
and quarry stone and extract the ore from the hillside. 
. . » Without the help of the general labourer the crafts- 
men of Greece were as helpless as our own more specialised 
societies. Plutarch makes this very clear for us in his 
account of the labour employed on the Acropolis build- 
ings... . It is hard for us to realise how heavy and 
wearisome such labour was in the days before cranes 
and steam-rollers and all our labour-saving contrivances. 
... When we... look at the vast masses of stone 
used in the great State buildings of Athens, we begin to 
realise how much straining man power and brute power 
was expended on their construction.” 


The odd thing is that one who realises this so clearly, and can 
state it with such admirable lucidity, can apparently regard 
with such profound distaste the “ capitalistic” economy 
which has transferred to machines so much of the toil and 
drudgery formerly imposed upon human beings. 

Upon human beings it is true ; but in Greece mostly upon 
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such as were included in the category of “things.” Formog, 
of the manual labour in Athens was done by slaves. In the wone © 
ideal State, as conceived by Aristotle, it was all done eithe ad acti 
by slaves or by a class of artisans who were not admitted to @ ‘The w 
the privileges nor called to the duties of citizenship, wpportu! 

Aristotle draws an even sharper distinction than Dr Jacks se | 
between one occupation and another. Some occupations, he § ad bod 
holds, are liberal and honourable, others illiberal or sordid of the § 
(Bdvapsa épya). philoso 


gists to 


** We must set down as sordid [he says] any work orart eri 
or study which makes freemen unfit for the active efor 
exercise of virtue either in body or character or intelli. t adn: 
gence ; wherefore we call those acts sordid (or vulgar) the sla 
which tend to deform the body, and likewise all paid contrat 
employments, for they absorb and degrade the mind” ine to 
(Politics, viii., 2, 3). ited i 


Dr Jacks does not go quite so far as this ; but the spirit of § stizen 
Aristotle is surely strong upon him when he writes : be 
“* If we try to classify human occupations according to own 

the effect they have upon character, we shall find that J jristo 
they fall into two clearly distinguishable groups: J yas 9 

(1) those whose value to the worker lies mainly in the @ Wilhe 
work he does ; (2) those whose value to the worker lies 


“wr ee defenc 
mainly in some extraneous reward (such as money) that J ine of 
he gets for doing the work.” 

And he takes an artist as typical of the first class. It is - 


invidious to draw comparisons even between classes, but | 
would Dr Jacks seriously contend that the level of character n 
is higher among sculptors or painters than it is among (say) | 
bankers ? No one will deny high type of English character R 
found in the Society of Friends. Are Quakers more com- 
monly occupied in painting or in banking ? | 

But Aristotle has an argumentative resource denied to 
Dr Jacks. He not only accepts slavery as an established 
institution ; but defends it as a beneficent institution—in the 
ideal State. For in such a State the citizen-body is, ex hypo- B 
thesi, composed of completely virtuous men (czovdaio J mant 
amh@s). Slaves, and indeed manual labourers, can have 00 § reaso 
real part in such a State ; they are only the necessary con | thou 
ditions of its existence. ‘*‘ Without these shall not a city be ling | 
inhabited,” but “‘ they shall not be sought for in the council 
of the people.” It is their function to, provide the citizen 
with the material substratum of the good life, which the State 
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aists to render possible. In the full virtue of the good life 
one can share who does not possess leisure ; whose mind 
and activities are absorbed in care for material necessities. 
‘The wisdom of the scribe,” says the Preacher, “‘ cometh by 
portunity of leisure, and he that hath little business is 
rise’ So thought Aristotle. All citizens’ activities of mind 
md body must be devoted to the promotion of the well-being 
ifthe State—to Politics. Military service for the young ; 
jhilosophy and politics for those of advancing years—these 
lone should be the preoccupation of the citizen, living the 
life. The sérdid occupations, necessary to life, must be 
tformed by those who being themselves Bavavoon may not 
admitted to citizenship. Not that (under ideal conditions) 
the slave or the artisan suffered by such exclusion. On the 
entrary, the “‘ natural slave ”—the man whose condition is 
due to nature and not to the fortunes of war—will be up- 
lifted in character by association with the wholly virtuous 
citizen. 

To the modern world such views are, of course, anathema. 
Christianity has revolutionised the standard of human values. 
But this must be said in explanation, if not extenuation, of 
Aristotle’s views. The slavery which he knew and defended 
was of a totally different kind from that denounced by 
Wilberforce and abolished by Lincoln. Moreover, the 
defence applied only to the conditions of the ideal State. As 
one of the finest of Aristotelian commentators has said : 


“The leisure which he thought indispensable for a 
citizen was not leisure to be stupid, idle, or busy only in 
amusement. The notion that that was the end to which 
a thousand lives of toil were a mere means would have 
seemed an astounding one to him. The strenuous exer- 
cise of the highest powers of body and mind in defending 
and governing the State, and in striving to quicken the 
divine reason in the soul, this is the kind of ‘ high life ’ 
with which Bavavow. is contrasted, and the citizenship 
of which it is declared incapable.”’ 


But Aristotle’s exclusiveness did not stop short at 
manual labour: it extended to retail trade, and this for a 
reason eminently characteristic of Athenian if not of Greek 
thought in general. The retail trader was constantly hand- 
ling money. Indeed, as Professor Zimmern points out: 


“‘ Retail traders, when one comes to think of it, were 
almost the only people in a Greek city who were con- 
Vou. XXVIII. No. 8. 15 
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tinually handling coin, and were thus peculiarly eXPosel 
to the temptation of reckoning wealth or happiness jy 
that fallacious medium.” 


On this point Aristotle is very emphatic: money, tho 
indisputably a convenience, is nevertheless the root of all 
evil, since it creates confusion between the means and thy 
end, in fine, between money and wealth. 


‘Originating in the use of coin, the art of money: 
making is generally thought to be chiefly concerned with 
it. . . . Indeed, wealth is assumed by many to be only a 
quantity of coin, because the art of money-making anj 
retail trade are concerned with coin. . . . Menseek after, 
better notion of wealth and of the art of making money 
than the mere acquisition of coin ; and they are right, 
For natural wealth and the natural art of money-making 
are a different thing ”’ (Politics, 1, 9). 


Thus did Aristotle anticipate the teaching of Adam Smith, 
and prophetically expose one of the root fallacies of the 
“* Mercantilist ” or rather the “* Bullionist” school. Aris. 
totle’s treatment of the whole subject of Economics is, indeed, 
a curious commingling of profound truth and transparent 
error. But that a Greek philosopher should have attained 
much of Economic truth is far more remarkable than that he 
should have lent his authority to some curiously persistent 
errors. 

Among these the most serious and the most persistent is, 
perhaps, the contempt and suspicion with which he (and 
many more recent prophets) regard the economic function 
of “‘ Exchange.”’ Even now it would seem to be imperfectly 
apprehended how largely the people of these crowded islands 
owe their daily bread to the Exchange operations of the 
“City,” to the fact that London is still the financial centre of 
the world. But a discussion of this point would carry me 
beyond the limits of this paper. The immediate point is 
that in Aristotle’s view Bavavo.d attaches to the occupation 
of the retail trader, no less than to that of the manual 
labourer; both, therefore, must, in the Ideal State, be 
excluded from the ranks of citizenship. 

But he goes even further. ‘‘ All paid employments absorb 
and degrade the mind.”’ So anxious is he on this point, that 
he would carefully limit the degree of excellence to which 
children should be permitted to attain in music.1 Musicis4 


1 yovoixy meant more to Aristotle than ‘music’ to us. It meant any 
art over which the muses presided. 
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necessary element in education, since “it has a power of 


ming the character,” and is also conducive (if not studied 
excess) to the right use of leisure. But danger lurks in 
geellence: for the child may be tempted to become a 






y exposed 
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ms P ‘ professional.” 

and the “ By professional we mean that which is adopted in 
contests, for in this the performer practises the art, not 

"money. for the sake of his own improvement, but in order to give 

ned wi pleasure, and that of a vulgar sort, to his hearers.”’ 

Only 4 

ing ns Consequently, 

k afters “the right measure will be attained if students of music 

¥ Money stop short of the acts which are practised in professional 

'e right, contests, and do not seek to acquire those fantastic 

‘Making marvels of execution which are now the fashion in such 
contests, and from these have passed into education ”’ 

| Smith, (Politics, viii., 6). 


of the § We shall do well to ponder these sayings. They have an 
_ Atis B obvious bearing not only on the whole question of “ pro- 
indeed, F fessionalism ’’ in sport, but on the place of ‘“ games” in 
‘parent § education. The prevailing tendency to-day is, I imagine, in 
Inedso § the direction of professional excellence; the Victorian 
that he amateur (e.g. in music and painting) is somewhat at a dis- 
sistent F count; the child with a “ gift” for music or painting is 
aia encouraged to cultivate it to the standard of professionalism, 
entis, § if not to make it a profession; the child who has little 
e (and aptitude is advised to “‘ drop the subject.” The contrast 
netion § between this attitude and that of Aristotle needs no emphasis. 
fectly The essential point at issue in the whole discussion is whether 
slands Forno the taking of pay for work done, for “* professional ”’ or 
of the F other services rendered, is degrading to the recipient—so far 
itre of degrading as to exclude him, under ideal conditions, from the 
'Y Mm § duties and privileges of citizenship, from participation in the 
Int 1s highest of all intellectual activities—that of ‘‘ ruling and 
ation F being ruled.” 


—_ _ In this connection Professor Zimmern has a passage so 
) singularly apposite that I venture on a lengthy quotation : 

sorb “The real reason why, in spite of the predilection of 
that Plato and other writers for a Socialist system, Athenians 
phich managed their affairs on such sturdily individualistic 
cis a lines, was the rooted dislike of the Greeks, and chief 
any among the Greeks of the Athenians, to discipline and 


organisation. It was not that they objected to working 
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in a State system ; it was that they objected to work 
in any system whatsoever. It was their settled incling. 
tion and one of their proudest boasts to remain amateurs 
to be supreme, as they said of perhaps their greatest 
statesman in ‘improvising right remedies for suddey 
emergencies,’ and this inclination, strengthened by the 
sudden and startling successes by which they emer 
into prominence, grew with every enlargement of their 
experience. . . . Athenian enterprise presents a picture, 
if ever there was one, of the artistic temperament ip 
action ; and the artistic temperament, as we know from 
its hard struggle with modern conditions, shuns, rather 
by instinct than out of policy, the drudgery of office 
work, the restraint of a ‘ settled ’ position, and all the 
discipline and regularity of organised service. These 
things are for others : and the artist will not envy then 
their reward.” ! 


Incidentally, but irresistibly, the question obtrudes itself 
whether one of the foremost of modern peoples, though hardly 
an example of the “ artistic temperament in action,” has 
not, like the Athenians of old, been too much inclined to rely 
on “ masterstrokes of improvisation’? ? Anyway, England 
has been described as a “nation of amateurs.”’ Mr Oliver's 
Baron von Hexenkiichen was, in the early days of the war, 
quick to contrast the “ quiet experts ’’ who virtually ruled 
Germany through its admirable civil service, with the 
‘loquacious amateurs”? whom he supposed to be the 
dominant power in English affairs. 


** With you [said the supposed German critic] the fame 
of the showy amateur fills the mouths of the public. 
We, on the contrary, exalt the expert, the man who has 
been trained to the job he undertakes.” 


The war did not prove so conclusive an argument in favour 
of the “ expert ”’ as the Baron had exultingly anticipated. 
Other critics, perhaps more discerning, discovered the 
peculiar and characteristic excellence of English institutions 
—the secret of the success of self-government in England—to 
consist in the felicitous combination of amateur and pro 
fessional, of layman and expert.? This co-operation un- 
deniably runs through the whole gamut of public life in 
England ; judge and jury ; mayor and town clerk ; magis- 


1 The Greek Commonwealth, pp. 287-8. 
* A. Laurence Lowell: The Government of England, i., 176. 
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tite and justice’s clerk ; cabinet minister and civil servant. 






Inclina. § fs not Fielding immortalised the association ? And Walter 
Mateur, F oott? And Mr Nupkins and Mr Jinks are perhaps even 
Steatest B nore familiar associates than Justice Foxley and Nicholas 

Sudden F faggot, than Squire Western and his clerk. 
ps. the f “And this brings me back, if by a somewhat devious route, 

er 





to Principal Jacks. Is he right in his contention that occu- 








of their sation determines character ? Is the “ artist” whose chief 
Picture, & sim is, or ought to be, not money reward, but artistic per- 
Ment in § fiction, likely to be the better man and the better citizen, 
OW from than the managing director of Harrod’s Stores or the chair- 
3, Tather BP nan of Barclays Bank ? Does it give me any purer pleasure 
of office towrite a letter to The Times than an article for the H1BBERT 
all the BF journan? It may be the sign of a mercenary spirit, but I 
_ These think the latter is somewhat the higher pleasure ; I have an 





equal satisfaction in writing, and there awaits me an addi- 
tional pleasure in the one case which is absent in the other. 









eS itself These considerations bring us, it would seem, to the 
hardly § heart of the whole matter. It is not (with all deference to 
n,” has @ Aristotle and Dr Jacks) the nature of the occupation that 
torely — determines character and brings joy to the worker, but the 
‘ngland § spiritin which the work is done. Far be it from me to deny 
Jliver’s § that the nature of the work has some influence on character ; 
ne war, § itmay be easier for the artist to find pleasure in his work than 
y ruled § for the weaver. Yet even in these days it takes as many 
th the — generations (so they tell me in the Stroud valley) to make a 
be the & first-rate weaver as it is proverbially (but untruly) said to do 





tomakea scholar. Has Dr Jacks never come across “‘ hands” 
ina calico printing mill who are as proud of the product of 
that mill, as though they had made it from start to finish 
themselves ? These may be exceptional cases, and in a good 
part of Dr Jacks’ contention I am more than ready to concur. 
None the less I respectfully submit that he has not pierced to 
the heart of the matter. He would reverse the proportion at 
present existing between skilled and unskilled workers, 
between “ liberal ’? and “ sordid ” occupations. So would I 
—ifI dare. But I could venture to do so only if Dr Jacks 
would help me to take a preliminary step. At least 50 per 
cent. of our existing population would have to find new homes 
overseas. The point which the Utopians invariably ignore 
ls the obstinate fact of population. England, in the pre- 
industrial era, sustained perhaps 7,000,000 people. With the 
improved methods of husbandry which we owe to “ capital- 
istic” farming, we could perhaps sustain 15 to 20 millions 
to-day. Dr Jacks must help the rest to migrate. 
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Yet, even if sordid occupations are essential to the exist. 
ence of a large population on a constricted area, they may 
still have a bad influence on the formation of character. 
Admitted. But is there any evidence that they have? Is the 
level of character lower (say) in Banbury to-day than it was 
before there was a process-worker in the town. Put it the 
other way round. Are there not (proportionately) as many 
artists painting portraits with the primary object of earning 
a large fee as there are printers bent on high wages? Great 
surgeons are, no doubt, inspired, as a rule, by professional 
zeal, by a desire to alleviate human suffering ; but does the 
fact that the alleviation of suffering also brings them large 
material reward tend to deteriorate their character ? 

Much depends on inspiration and education. And that 
brings me to my final point, and to the essential purpose of 
this paper. I am convinced that the future of a democratic 
society like our own mainly depends on the spirit with which 
we can inspire all our young citizens—whatever their destined 
avocations. Are they destined to be surgeons or scavengers; 
to bake bread (by machinery) or manage a bank ; to distribute 
milk or preside over a Cabinet ? Equally they can serve the 
Commonwealth if they be inspired to go the daily round 
and perform the trivial task, 


‘* As ever in the great task-master’s eye.” 


To banish the trivial task, the sordid occupation, is 
impossible, save perhaps in Utopia, and even in Utopia you 
can do it—if at all—only by a strict limitation of population. 
But it is not impossible to idealise the banausic occupations; 
to help the scavenger to perceive that in the scrupulous 
performance of his allotted task he is performing a service to 
the community as important as the trained skill of the great 
surgeon. Few dairymen, perhaps, are idealists; nor are 
all artists. But it should not be impossible to convince the 
former that the health of the community is not less, but more, 
important than its appreciation of colour and form. Sucha 
conviction—the sense of service, whether the service be 
‘honourable ”’ or “‘ menial,” can alone give dignity to labour. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


LonpDoNn, 
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THE LEISURE PROBLEM. 
PrincipaL A. BARRATT BROWN. 


Ir is significant that the word “leisure” and the word 
“licence ” have a common origin in the Latin verb “ licére ” 
=“to be permitted ”—to possess freedom of action in a 
certain sphere. A “‘ licence ” is a permission to exercise free- 
dom in certain matters. ‘‘ Licentiousness ”’ is misuse of that 
freedom. The connection with “leisure ”’ is not without 
significance. Leisure is the time permitted to us to act 
freely, the time that is at our own disposal, to be spent in our 
own way in activities of our own choosing. The opposite of 
leisure, then, is not work, but industry or business—the work 
= must be performed at certain times and according to 
orders. 

Leisure is not necessarily vacant, idle, or unemployed ; 
its characteristic is that it is employed exactly as we choose, 
and not at the beck and call of others or under the con- 
tinuous pressure of a disciplined routine. It may be spent 
fruitfully or misspent licentiously, and that is why the leisure 
problem, though it is seldom spoken of as a problem, is no 
less important than the labour problem. Moreover, the two 
problems are closely interrelated. The interdependence of 
industry and leisure is shown in three main ways : 

(1) The amount of time spent in industry determines the 
amount of time available for leisure. 

_(2) The amount of energy absorbed in industry deter- 
mines the amount of energy available for leisure. 

(3) The character of our leisure interests and occupations 
(or preoccupations) determines in large measure the character 
and direction of productive industry, because in our leisure 
we consume not only time, but goods and services. 


I. 


One of the biggest differences between ancient and 
modern civilisation (and probably also between Eastern and 
455 
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Western civilisation) is in the attitude to work and leisy 
and in the proportion of workdays to holidays. It is partly 
perhaps a question of climate. Modern civilisation ig py. 
dominantly a Northern and Western civilisation, while the 
ancient civilisations were of the East and South. Th 
Northern climate is more conducive to continuous physical 
and mental activity. At any rate, it would appear that jn 
the ancient world life was more leisurely and work mor 
intermittent. Primitive man pursued his objects in life 
including the prey on which he depended for his food, by 
intermittent spells of energy engaged in “‘ by fits and starts,” 
That is probably the natural tendency of the human organism, 
and Professor Graham Wallas is of the opinion that 


** sustained muscular or mental effort is ‘ unnatural’ to 
us, though it is necessary for the creation of the wealth 
and power without which civilised man cannot exist, 

** Civilised man, therefore, when he digs potatoes, or 
adds up figures, as his regular daily occupation, is using 
continuously, under the direction of self-conscious will 
powers which were evolved for intermittent use under 
the direction of impulse ; and he suffers, in consequence, 
daily fatigue, and at longer intervals severe nervous 
reaction.” } 


The ancient civilisations, which were nearer to primitive con- 
ditions, preserved something of the intermittent attitude in 
their arrangement of work, and it is probable that the dislike 
of more regular and exacting work and its restriction to 
native serfs or foreign slaves was prompted not by the desire 
to be idle, but by the desire to be leisurely. 

It is significant that though there is a Greek word for 
“* work,”’ there is no word for “‘ business,”’ except a negative 
term meaning “ absence of leisure ” (dcyodia). Leisure was 
the positive term (cyxodyj), and it has often been pointed out 
that it is also the word from which we derive the words 
** school,” ** scholar,” and so on. 

Time was divided in the ancient world between agriculture 
and mental and physical culture. The frequency of populat 
and religious festivals or holidays (i.e. holy days) down to the 
end of the Middle Ages is further evidence of a more leisurely 
tradition. We must probably ascribe the beginning o 
industrial civilisation in large part to the Puritan Movement, 
with its emphasis on continuous industry as a moral duty 
and its disparagement of the arts and amusements of leisuré. 


1 Social Heritage, p. 29. 
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The Industrial Revolution wrought a further change in the 
habits of life. Work became more rigidly organised and 
disciplined when the factory supplanted the domestic work- 
shop, and the machine and not the craftsman’s will dictated 
the speed of work. In the interests of profits the fullest use 
of the machinery required a long working day, which left 
little or no time or energy for leisure interests. Just as 
Aristotle invented the excuse for slavery that some men are 
bynature “‘ living tools ” and “‘ have a capacity for belonging 
to someone else,”’ so the early capitalist employers invented 
the excuse that some men are “ incapable of profiting by 
leisure and fit only for the long discipline of factory hours.” 
The Hammonds declare that this was the prevailing view 
among the employers in the early nineteenth century, and 
quote a statement of the year 1818 to the following effect : 


‘* All experience proves that in the lower orders the 
deterioration of morals increases with the quantity of 
unemployed time of which they have the command.” 4 


Holidays were reduced to a minimum, and although the 
Festivals of Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide remain 
Festivals of the Church and public holidays, they make the 
rest of the working year stand out in even greater contrast 
than when there were more frequent festivals. 

Mr. Delisle Burns, in Industry and Civilisation, has pointed 
out the significance of the modern institution of “ Bank 
Holiday.” Speaking of the festival in the Middle Ages and 
in non-industrial countries to-day, he says : 


** The holiday which is a festival is not a mere rest or 
interval in work. It is an expending of energy upon 
other objects: and indeed the working days are con- 
ceived to be for the sake of the holiday. In such festivals 
there is communal enjoyment, and the art of consump- 
tion is expressed in song and dance. These festivals died 
out with the coming of the industrial era, but it was 
found that the rhythms which they had allowed in life 
had been useful and reinvigorating. The other effects 
were unnoticeable, for they were not calculable in 
exchange values. In order to obtain, therefore, a re- 
invigoration, the reformers reintroduced the intervals 
in work, but no longer as festivals. Significantly the 
intervals were called ‘ bank’ holidays, and they were 
thus made part of the economic life. They were times 


1 The Town Labourer, p. 49. 
Vou. XXVIII. No. 38. 15* 
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when even the banker ceased to bank. . . . The new 
bank holidays, therefore, good as they were by con. 
trast to the continuous toil which was the only alter. 
native then imagined, are signs of a degraded Civiliss. 
tion ” (pp. 214-15). 


It is generally recognised that the gradual reduction of 
hours of work during the last half-century brought some 
measure of relief from the strain of industry to the actual 
advantage of output and quality of work. It is notable that 
one of the advantages claimed for the Ten Hours Act was 
that it made clear the distinction between the worker’s own 
time and his master’s. The Report of Inspectors of Factories 
for 1848 says: 


** The worker knows now when the time which he 
sells is ended, and when his own begins, and by possess- 
ing a sure foreknowledge of this, is enabled to prearrange 
his own minutes for his own purposes.” 


They go on to suggest that the employers also felt the 
advantage, as they were free to give time to something other 
than business, and even for a little ‘* culture,”’ whereas in 
former days “the master had no time for anything but 


money, the servant had no time for anything but labour.” ! 

It is significant that a certain hostility that is sometimes 
manifested against factory welfare work that extends to the 
organisation of the leisure time and interests of the worker 
arises from the feeling that is expressed in the words: “I 
give the employer my work time, why should he want to 
encroach on my leisure ? ” 2 

We may expect the length of the working day, or at any 
rate of the working week, to be still further reduced from the 
eight-hour standard that largely obtains to-day. 

Lord Leverhulme, in his evidence before the Munition 
Workers’ Committee, made his famous pronouncement in 
favour of a six-hour day : 


‘“* When our modern industries are run on a less 
fatiguing system of, say, two shifts each of six and a half 
hours, with half an hour off for meals (making six work- 
ing hours in all per day), the efficiency of the worker by 
thus avoiding fatigue can be increased by 33 per cent., 
and consequently as much work can readily be done in 


1 Cited by Marx in Capital, Vol. I., end of chap. viii. 
* R. M. Fox, The Triumphant Machine, p. 12. 
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six working hours as under present conditions is done in 
eight.” 

Mr Cecil Chisholm, in his Vulcan, prophesies a four- or five- 
day week, with a working day of six to eight hours, by 1950— 
and looking further ahead expects a three-day and a two-day 
week to follow—until ultimately one day a week is reached. 
Machinery and synthetic chemistry together make this 
prospect at least conceivable. 

In the meantime, how far is even a moderate expansion 
of leisure a compensation for the uninteresting work which 
we have found to be increasingly the human lot ? 

The author of The Triumphant Machine holds that even 
a short period of repetition work is bound to have serious 
consequences for the worker, and that its influence must 
inevitably carry over into his leisure, resulting, as he puts it, 
“in a ‘feed and speed’ outlook on life.” For “if a daily 
dose of poison, however small, is taken, the worker can 
hardly escape unharmed.” } 

Mr Bernard Shaw, on the other hand, has contended that 
we all ought to contribute “‘a daily share of service to the 
community,” and asserts that he himself would prefer to 
contribute it in the form of work that is “‘ as brainlessly 
mechanical as you can make it.” ‘“* For my two hours or so 
of obligatory service let me be as complete a Robot as possible, 
so that I may do my job without having to turn my mind 
on to it.” 2 

We have good reason to expect that the more mechanical 
repetition work of the machine-tender will increasingly itself 
be taken over by the machine, and it would appear desirable 
on the one hand to hand over to the machine all the work that 
isheavy, or repetitive, or in any other way uninteresting and 
monotonous, and on the other hand to reclaim from the 
machine some forms of work that are peculiarly enjoyable 
because they call for all the absorption and artistic skill of 
the craftsman. The remaining drudgery—and it is not 
likely that we shall eliminate all forms of drudgery—can be 
allotted in short spells of labour to those who have a second 
or alternative occupation—whether intellectual or artistic. 
Already in the allotment and small holdings movement and 
in the “‘ Homecraft plan” we have a means by which not 
only spells of unemployment may be tided over, but also 
permanently attractive and fruitful occupations of leisure 
can be found. 


1 R. M. Fox, The Triumphant Machine, p. 12. 
2 Cited by Chisholm, Vulcan, p. 72. 
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II. 


And that brings me to the question—how is leisure spent 
to-day, and how can we educate with a view to its better 
employment in the future ? It will have already appeared 
that the way in which leisure is employed is bound largely to 
depend on the hours and conditions of work—not only on the 
amount of time left over from it, but the amount of ener y 
left over. After a long working day there is little time avail- 
able for anything, beyond eating and sleeping. Rest indeed, 
complete relaxation of both mind and body, is a rhythmical 
necessity of man’s nature which is always bound to occupy 
from five to eight hours of the twenty-four, which conse- 
quently further restricts the period of waking leisure, 
Recreation again, in the form of physical exercise or the 
various kinds of play, is an essential means of restoring and 
recreating both body and mind. Change of occupation 
indeed, and not merely cessation of occupation, has a remark- 
able effect in restoring poise and tone. Here in fact the brain 
worker has a marked advantage over the so-called manual 
worker, for he can turn with relief and zest to physical 
activity, whereas the manual worker cannot turn as readily 
and gladly to mental activity, for, in the first place, many 
kinds of manual work are falsely so-called because they 
require a considerable degree of dexterity, alertness and 
decision involving more brain activity than some forms of 
clerical work which are largely automatic ; and in the second 
place, physical fatigue affects the nervous system and the 
brain, and incapacitates for arduous mental effort. A work- 
ing-class student who was asked to supply evidence for the 
Adult Education Report of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
reported that in his case after his day’s. work “ Physical 
exhaustion has usually reached a point where no advantage 
can be taken of educational opportunities.” 

Hence the familiar tendency of the worker to resort in 
leisure hours to amusements that titillate and mildly enter- 
tain a passive mind rather than to those which make exacting 
demands on his attention. The music-hall performance and 
the “ pictures ” owe their excess of popularity over that of 
the drama and the concert not merely to cheaper prices nor 
to “lowbrow ” tastes, but to the tired bodies and jaded 
nerves of the audience. 

Mental fatigue again, arising from monotony and lack of 
interest in life and work, is accountable for the resort to 
forms of excitement like betting and gambling, or to narcotics 
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ike alcohol. Alcohol presents a means of escape and of 
detachment from irksome conditions of life that is eagerly 
sought by those who need escape, and who resort to this as a 
frm of dope. For it is notable that drinking and gambling 
are alike resorted to by those who are either too tired or too 
hored to be able to occupy their leisure in more creative forms 
of interest and enjoyment. Working-class students have 
told me that during their period in college they have lost any 
desire to gamble or to drink to which they would normally 
succumb in their ordinary working life. 

The tendencies to gambling and drinking are not merely a 
question of economic conditions, for the same tendencies are 
found often in the most extreme excesses among those who 
are relieved from all economic pressure, but who are afflicted 
by an excessive amount of unemployed leisure which they 
have never learnt to occupy in any fruitful way. This “leisure 
class ’’ has been well analysed by Veblen, who points out two 
main characteristics: (1) “‘ conspicuous leisure’ or non- 
productive consumption of time, involving dependence not 
only on the productive workers of the world, but also on the 
personal services of a “ vicarious leisure class ” of footmen, 
lacqueys and other domestic servants ; (2) conspicuous con- 
sumption and ostentatious display of luxury. To these 
habits of a “‘ leisure class ” may be added a tendency to rest- 
lessness and futile movement. Mr Wells, in William Clissold, 
describes the ‘‘ stratum of futility ’» among the prosperous 
middle-aged : 


“The activity to escape mental solitude is remark- 
able. Most of the rushing about in motor cars is plainly 
due to that. The rich, ageing Americans in particular, 
seem constantly in flight across the Atlantic from some- 
thing that is always, nevertheless, waiting for them on 
the other side, whichever side it happens to be. There 
would not be all this vehement going to and fro if they 
were not afraid of something that sought them in the 
quiet places. And what else can that something be but 
just these questions that have confronted us? ‘ There 
is only a little handful of water left now. What do you 
mean todo withit ? What under the stars is the meaning 
ofyour life?’ ‘Oh hell!’ they say at the first intimation 
of that whisper, ‘ Where are we going to to-morrow ?’”’ 


Principal Jacks, in the HispBpert JourNAL for January, 
ar draws attention to the same tendency in all quarters 
O-day : 
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“‘ We tend more and more to spend our leisure on the 
move, like nomads ; seldom in one place for five Minutes 
without wishing 'to be somewhere else, a want which the 
waiting motor stands ready to satisfy. Our homes, jn 
which we are supposed to rest, are in danger of becoming 
mere points of departure.” 


Consideration of the habits and standards of a class 
removed from the necessity of work and supplied with q 
superabundance of both wealth and leisure, leads one to 
sound a warning against any social policy which is confined 
to the demand for increased material prosperity and decreased 
hours of labour. It becomes increasingly important to 
accompany the pursuit of higher wages and shorter hours b 
a process of education which will guide men in the spending 
of their wealth and in the spending of their leisure. And 
such education will reflect itself not only in the character of 
leisure occupations but also by the reaction of the leisure 
demands of the consumer upon the character of the com- 
modities and services which are the objects of production, 
Principal Jacks asks us to examine the goods in the shop 
windows and the type of industrial securities that are boom- 
ing to see “‘ from what quarter the wind mainly blows in our 
industrial climate. It blows mainly from the leisure end.” He 
points as characteristic of our time to the fact that pleasure 
buying has taken the place of pleasure seeking ; that, as Mr 
Joad says in his Diogenes: or The Future of Leisure, we are 
coming to have “a false notion of entertainment as some- 
thing for which one pays.” 

“Change the character of a nation’s leisure,” says Dr 
Jacks, ‘‘ and a corresponding change in the character of its 
labour is bound to follow.” 

It is possible that we are going through a transitional 
period in which we are experiencing a reaction from a condi- 
tion in which our appetite for material goods and comforts 
has been overlong starved and thwarted, and Professor 
Dewey thinks that we may look forward to “‘ recovery of 8 
sane equilibrium after the so long inhibited appetites have 
glutted themselves.” 1 

But we have to remember that a younger generation !s 
growing up which knows nothing of the former inhibitions 
and hardships, and is acquiring standards of taste and enjoy: 
ment which it will be difficult to dislodge. 

Education in all stages—from the school to the Uni 


1 In Whither Mankind ? p. 825. 
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yersity—is too generally viewed as a means to a livelihood 
and a career, 7.€. aS an equipment for work ; and too seldom 
viewed as an equipment for leisure. For this reason two 
forms of education are of peculiar importance—education in 
the humanities and education in the arts and crafts—the 
latter of increasing importance if we are to witness the 
disappearance of the craftsman’s skill from the field of 
industry. 

For it is both probable and desirable that what we regard 
to-day as hobbies—from handicrafts to allotments, and from 
philosophy to play production—will become the occupations 
which engage the major interest and attention of men’s 
lives. 

Already in the various branches of the adult education 
movement there is a growing demand for all kinds of educa- 
tion for leisure—not only in intellectual studies, but in 
artistic and practical pursuits. This movement, in fact, is 
no less important than the other wings of the working-class 
movement, since the organisation of leisure is no less im- 
portant than the organisation of labour. As Dean Inge has 
recently reminded us: ‘“* The soul is dyed the colour of its 
leisure thoughts.”’ 

It might seem at first sight that the organisation of leisure 
was a contradiction in terms, since leisure is by definition the 
time that we spend in our own way and on our own initiative. 
But just as the play of children loses nothing of its freshness 
and spontaneity when it is guided in organised games by 
judicious and unobtrusive suggestion and leadership, so the 
leisure of adults may gain from the guidance and direction of 
groups who are not only able to provide the best facilities for 
leisure occupations, but also to foster the corporate life and 
atmosphere which enhance and reinforce individual effort. 
We must, however, guard against over-organisation. It is 
possible so to organise people’s leisure that they never have 
any time to themselves to be really leisurely. Over-organisa- 
tion here, as elsewhere, defeats its own ends. Many of us are 
already in danger of losing one of the most valuable features 
of leisure—the opportunity of mental relaxation, which, as 
Professor Graham Wallas has reminded us in his Art of 
Thought, affords one of the best conditions for the “* incuba- 
tion” of new ideas, and the inspiration of creative art. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the arrangement and 
enjoyment of leisure is an art that needs careful thought and 
preparation. The art of life, indeed, consists largely in the 
capacity to spend wisely and happily the hours in which we 
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are most free—free from the demands and behests of others 
free to plan our own activities in and at our own time, To 
waste those moments is to waste something extraordinaril 
precious. One of the most horrible and insensate forms of 
cruelty is killing time. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not suggesting that 
rest and relaxation or recreation (bodily or mental) are g 
waste of time. There are worse abuses of time than either 
rest or sport. To name but one, there is idle gossip, which js 
the very degradation of the art of conversation. 

We often speak of the margin of leisure. I am reminded 
of the wide or narrow margin of a piece of writing on the 
page of a book. Often there is little or no margin in 
which to write one’s comments or suggestions. But when 
the margin is wide what do we do with it? Sometimes 
when the print is fine to look at and the matter irre. 
proachable, the margin is best left white and clean, save fora 
few marks of personal appreciation or corroboration. Some- 
times, as in the essays or examination papers that some of us 
have to read (for our sins), the margin must be filled with 
corrections or comments in blue pencil or red ink. So when 
the daily text of life is poor and mean, the margin of leisure 
must be used to correct and readjust it. 

But the ideal perhaps is to be found in one of those old 
illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages that you may see 
in the Bodleian, and that belong to the days (though I do not 
say the good old days) before the age of the machine. The 
big black letters of the small space of text are surrounded by 
beautiful and delicate pictures and decorations—brightly 
coloured scrolls and leaves and flowers or landscapes and 
portraits that illustrate and illuminate the text. And in 
Utopia the margin of leisure will be wide and full of beauty, 
if, indeed, the text and the margin are distinguishable, anda 
man’s leisure will illuminate and illustrate his work. For 
work and play, industry and art, will have come together, 
craftsmanship will complete the work of the machine, and 
the machine the work of craftsmanship, leisure will complete 
the life of work, and work complete the life of leisure. 

Till then we must prize what margin of leisure is vouch- 
safed to us, and fill it with what fancies most delight us and 
are most likely in their turn to delight our fellow-men. 


A. BARRATT BROWN. 
Ruskin COLLEGE, 
OxForRD. 
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ART AND RECREATION.* 


SAMUEL S. FLEISHER. 
Founder of the Graphic Sketch Club, Philadelphia.* 


In one of his most inspired moments, Henri Lavedan, the 
French Academician, in a series of articles written during the 
World War, entitled Great Moments, asked the pertinent 
question as to what all the nations were really fighting for. 
And he answered it by saying that, amid all the tumult of 
discussion and controversy, the one thing that everybody 
knew they were fighting for was the safety and the future of 
the children of all countries. If this was the real issue in 
the greatest of all wars, we know to-day that there is no 
greater issue in times of peace than the question of what we 
are doing for the child of to-day in order that he may, in 
every way, be the finer man of the morrow. How to accom- 
plish this is exercising the greatest minds in education and 
statecraft, not only here, but all over the world. For there 
is a community of interest in this issue to-day which is 
leading all countries into a universal exchange of experiences 
at Geneva, in promoting those cultural and spiritual things 
that will make life better and happier for the young, and, 
inevitably, through the young for every one in any given 
civilisation. 

_ The question of the hour is, What is America doing in this 
line comparable to what has been credited to it in the line 
of its unexampled achievements in applying science to the 
convenience and comforts of everyday life. If the indict- 
ment of the alleged materialism of America may have been 
warranted or unwarranted in the past, as compared with 


_? An address delivered before the National Education Congress, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, October, 1929. 
_ * This remarkable institution, which the Editor has recently visited, 
is described in the article-—Ep1ror. 
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civilisation elsewhere, the thing for us to take into account 
is what we can do in a free democracy to remove the 
reproach that we ourselves may make as to any indifference 
we may have shown in general to those things that wil] 
bring art and beauty not only into the lives of the few, buy; 
into the lives of the many and at the earliest possible age, 
There is no question about it that on all sides we see signs of 
a great enthusiasm in this matter of art for the people, useq 
not in any narrow sense as to the value of the fine arts, the 
arts of sculpture, painting, music, the dance, literature, or 
the applied or decorative and domestic arts, but in that 
greatest of all the applied, greatest of all the fine arts, the 
fine art of living. Our time on earth is of but short duration; 
with each life comes its apportionment of joy and sorrow— 
we can enlarge on either, but I know of no better way of 
expanding one’s opportunity for real pleasure than in the 
cultivation of one’s tastes for beauty and art. As a matter 
of fact, no life seems quite complete, be it ever so useful or 
successful, that has not felt the thrill that comes with such 
appreciation or creation. Thousands of young people toil 
during the day whose lives are unavoidably cast upon a 
background of routine and sameness—the world’s work must 
be done—to them should be offered pastures where beauty 
and inspiration may be gathered, places where rich and poor 
alike may give expression to their finer emotions—play- 
grounds for the soul. 

To accomplish this in America should be no difficult task. 
For it is agreed by all, even by our European critics, that 
nowhere in the world are what is called the welfare move- 
ments and the playground and recreational activities, 
interacting through the public schools of all grades and 
through public institutions such as the Public Libraries and 
Art Museums, carried on on a scale we all know is true 
of this country. Indeed, the interest in these matters is 
intense, even in political as well as educational circles, the 
country over. Everywhere men and women of competence 
are giving their thought as to how we may realise all the 
possibilities of the school-life period and all the recreational 
functions connected with the school-life and how the museums 
and art galleries may be made a part, as it were, of the every- 
day life of the young, and so, in turn, a part of the life of the 
home and the elders as well. That in certain instances we 
are reaching out in the right direction is shown in that at an 
international conference on museums, the Director of the 
Museum at Lyons, France, and the Director of the Museum 
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st Brussels pointed out that the art museums of America, 
not only the older ones, but the younger ones in the West, 
were getting nearer to the people and doing more for the 
children of the country than was the case in Europe. Among 
the museums mentioned as ramifying everywhere into the 
life of the city, that of Toledo was especially praised, while 
tt is well known to most of us that the late John Cotton 
Dana, of the Newark Public Library and the Newark Museum, 
acquired a country-wide fame a few years ago by showing 
how he was bringing the museums not only into the schools 
and the homes, but into the industries and the department 
stores as well. His admirable efforts along these lines repre- 
sented the achievements of a strong personality who believed 
that art could be apprehended by all the peoples. As for the 
American library, at an international conference of librarians 
it was also pointed out that all the libraries of America were 
unique in their efforts to get at the public and make the 
library an accessory of the home as well as the school. In- 
deed, what we have done in this particular was well summed 
up very recently by Dr Guido Ferrando, Professor of English 
Literature at the University of Florence, Italy, who declared 
the public library system of the United States to be one of 
the most astonishing accomplishments of modern democracy. 


“The American librarv [he said] functions for all the 
people ; the European library exists to preserve books. 
Your libraries are wonderful not merely in the books 
which they contain, but especially in the details which 
emanate from them and become socialising and 
spiritualising forces.” 


With all that is going on in this country to bring the arts 
into the schools and into the public life and homes of the 
people, I am sympathetic in the greatest degree. However, 
after thirty years of effort in bringing art to the humblest 
in Philadelphia, I realise that in all centres throughout the 
country there are untouched fields that we must develop if 


_ weare to attain our highest aims. Granted everything that 


is being done for the play side and the recreational side of life 
in our schools, colleges, and in the summer camps, Play- 
grounds, Boy Scouts and Girls’ Camp Fire movements, many 
of which are concerned chiefly with the athletic side of life 
developed on an extensive and magnificent scale, it still must 
be remembered that we must exercise the souls just as well 
as the bodies. Even the sound mind in the sound body, 
said to be the concern of the old pagan education, called for 
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an extensive training in the appreciation of the arts of Poetry 
music, the dance, and painting and sculpture. And in viey 
of the very stress of things physical and mechanical in modem 
life, we must insist on the spiritual as well as the physica] 
being made a matter of high concern in the playgrounds jp 
the recreational movements of American public schools and 
in American life in general. Art with us cannot be aristo. 
cratic, something to be enjoyed and understood by the few 
for art itself is the most democratic thing in the world. And 
a triumphant democracy will be empty of accomplishments 
unless it represents the triumph of the arts in life instead of 
mere physical well-being. There should be no difficulty in 
bringing this about, since the approach to art is simple when 
one really understands it. Art itself knows no caste or class 
or distinction or origins or conditions of birth, and very often 
passes over the heads of the rich only to drop its choicest 
blessings in some little court where one would least expect, 
it. As a matter of fact, any one who has worked at this 
problem knows that the people can be trusted to enjoy art, 
to understand art and to live with it and by it. For we all 
have bottled up within us the finer emotions inherent in 
human beings, such as love of and a pleasurable reaction to 
flowers, music, pictures, wholesome plays, wholesome dancing, 
good reading and the simple and magnificent phenomena of 
nature; the slant of the sun across the shut-in courts of 
noisome alleys or the gleam on towered skyscrapers, or the 
still small voice of the wind among the trees. 

The question before us is how we may utilise all these 
various movements that are now part of American life so as 
to give art its proper place in every department of our 
educational endeavours as well as in the home life and the 
public life of every centre. As we look around at the great 
recreational grounds being established for the young, 
stadiums and such like, and find that most municipalities 
that are up to date are now concerned about the play outlet 
of youth as an offset to idleness and crime, and indeed are 
concerned about what people in general are to do with their 
leisure, the results of industrial advancements, why not let 
us insist that in every great centre, whatever else may 
be done for the benefit of the people, there should be 4 
Temple of Youth, a real palace of delight, in which all those 
recreational and creative and interpretative activities i 
which art plays its part shall be enshrined. In such a Temple 
of Youth the theatre would have its place, as well as the 
music hall, and the dance be brought into its own. The 
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eauty that inheres in every phase of the interpretative arts 
should be revealed first in the building itself, which should 
iedistinguished in all its exterior and interior appointments, 
ut, in addition, the existence of such a Temple of Youth 
should make it possible to hold exhibitions of works of art 
in sculpture and painting, to carry on carnivals and com- 
titions, and to develop a centre where not only could be 
siown the work of those who have arrived, but which would 
aso give an outlet for the productions of those who have not 
arived, the artists and artificers who need, above all, to be 
brought in contact with a larger public and to experience the 
encouragement of public appreciation. Such a Temple of 
Youth would well fit in with the plans of public improve- 
ments that are going on in so many centres. But, if some 
may say that this kind of a centre would be beyond the 
possibilities of many of our municipalities, it must be 
rmembered that our municipalities and our schools are 
ending and. expect to spend many more millions on 
recreational features which deal only with a relatively narrow 
aspect of the life of the young. It must be remembered that 
the Olympic Games which made a little town in Greece 
memorable in all history did not overlook the finer things, 
and the poets were as conspicuous there as the athletes, and 
itwould seem to me that it is an extremely practical thing to 
develop continuously in American life such Olympic centres 
worthy of the democracy of the twentieth century. 

If, however, while waiting for this larger project to 
develop, as the result of my experiences with the Graphic 
Sketch Club, which in a way is such a Temple of Youth, I 
tan see no reason why every public school in the United 
States should not play its part in the development of a 
municipal centre by having in every school-house its own 
Art Sanctuary, which sanctuary, by being part of the daily 
life of every child, would bring art to the home of the present 
generation in a way that would be unique in every particular. 
All that is required to establish such an Art Sanctuary in any 
school, the expense of which may easily be inconsiderable, is 
that a quiet room should be set aside where the representative 
arts may be installed and where, as it were, any one, teacher 
orstudent, could enter for the purpose of contemplation. In 
developing this Art Sanctuary, the co-operation of the local 
museum of the city, which even at the best most people or 
most children can see only a few times in a year, could be 
secured and the museum brought into the school through the 
encouragement of exhibitions of works of art including 
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pictures and sculptures, while the various schools of art in 
any given centre could also co-operate through exhibitions 
of contemporaneous art, examples of which under Very easy 
conditions might be purchased from year to year by the 
graduating classes, or by the student body as a whole, as js 
done to-day on a small scale in certain high schools of the 
country. And in addition to this, the Art Sanctuary would 
be made the focus for school exhibitions, work done by the 
students in the decorative and creative arts, and in all those 
activities that are part of the training in the schools, thys 
supplementing the use of the auditorium where, as it is wel] 
known, student choruses, student orchestras, and even 
student theatrical interpreters are given full play. The 
co-operation that is called for here, aside from the use that 
might be made of all school buildings now existing, is that 
the architect of the public schools would bear this question 
of an Art Sanctuary in mind, as well as leaving certain wall 
surfaces in the corridors which would give an opportunity to 
the exhibitions of painting, of sculpture, and also to the 
application of murals on a larger scale than has ever been 
done before in this country. 

It must be plain that in any given centre where the schools 
would set up not only an Art Sanctuary, but also a Temple 
of Youth, in addition to the auditoriums and the playgrounds 
which they now have, they could indulge in cultural Olympics 
which would lead to such a concern for the soul as has never 
been known anywhere in the past. All the existing cultural 
movements in the public schools could be brought into a 
focus, as it were. There would not be only the rivalry of 
zesthetic games, but the rivalry of intellectual and creative 
* activities. There is no reason why competitions in music, in 
the dance and in the arts, in poetry, in oratory, in debating, 
and, so far as applied arts go, in every possible form of handi- 
craft should not be made a matter of school life, and the 
zesthetic rewards be made as conspicuous as the rewards that 
now come to athletics for the individual and for the various 
groups connected with competing schools. In other words, 
to express it briefly, if, as seems clear, there is, in connection 
with the newer expenditures of schools to be a greater expat 
sion for baseball and football grounds, for stadiums for the 
actions of the body, we should not be timid about insisting 
that our schools in one way or another should be stadiums of 
the soul. It is as a result of having encouraged school att 
leagues, circulating picture clubs for the school and home, 
business men’s art clubs, and, above all, the various activities 
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of art in Mf shat are summed up in the Graphic Sketch Club, that I have 
Ubitions wme to realise what is needed along these lines, and what 
ery easy B ems to me should be our next step educationally. In my 
by the humble efforts to bring opportunities for self-expansion along 
le, as is altural lines to the people, I have reason to know that there 
S of the § we millions of plain people whose souls are hungry, whose 
Y Would § ears are open to the call of Art, and whose eyes light up and 
‘by the fF yelcome her approach. The people can be trusted with art. 
Il those {qo not mean that the untrained masses appreciate the best 
ls, thus inart, on the contrary, they have a natural tendency to lean 
1S Well § from, rather than towards, the restrained and the esthetic. 
1 even § [do believe, however, that the vast majority of children are 
- The susceptible, whether rich or poor, to the message of true art, 
se that § and that if such teachings be applied in the child’s most 
1s that receptive years, the effect will be pronounced and lasting. 
uestion § When once the child becomes imbued with correct standards 
in wall § of appreciation, it adheres to them and applies them. Each 
nity to F of us can be, aye, even is, an artist in the widest sense of the 
to the F term, and the recognition of this from the days of childhood 
T been FF to maturity is fraught with profound possibilities and opens 
: up the wider horizon of a real golden age of nobility and 
choos F heauty for all. 
emple It is from my own personal experience with the work of 
‘ounds the Graphic Sketch Club that I have a supreme confidence 
Mpls § that all these things that I outline can be done. To those & 
rope who do not know what the Graphic Sketch Club is, I may say 
tural F that it is a school of art for those who are employed in 
nto a F the daytime and have no opportunities to study or develop 
Iry of | themselves except at night, as well as a social centre for the 
"ative | region in which it is situated and for the city at large as well. 
‘ic, | May I say, further, that it is located in what is called the 
re foreign section of Philadelphia in one of the oldest sections of 
a avery old city, and that within easy access of the Club are 
et some of the worst courts and alleys and the worst housing 
ys conditions in what is known to the country at large as the 
m9 “City of Homes.” But it is because, after thirty years of 
ti ’ | experience with the Graphic Sketch Club, I have found 
cnn | it possible for thousands through the Club to bring joy into 
pan: | their own lives and into that of their homes as well that I 











































= know what can be done and how it may be done. What I 
we 4 have accomplished has been through night classes in drawing, 
ts Painting, illustration, etching, fashion design, sculpture and 
a all the associated arts, through classes in dancing and 
rv through the social relaxations that bring out the best that 


ls in those who come to the Club as human beings and the 
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social units in a great city. Again excellent results have heey 
secured through the use of the museum in the Club, whog music, 
objects of beauty and rarity have never been taken awa dassed 
though open freely to all to look and to touch, while through soul. 
the permanent and annual exhibition galleries (indeed all the people 
hallways, all the rooms in the Club are exhibition galleries), § lines 0 
an opportunity is given to rising and arrived talent to show § that I] 
what it can do. Above all, the most subtle inspirations have what ¢ 
come through the Art Sanctuary, which is a remodelled 


mreatio 





i ei nam 
church, abandoned by the denomination that owned it, where me op 
not only the eye, but the ear, through good music, is trained our m 


in all those things that add an elevation to life. It js thoug! 
encouraging to me to find that when Dr L. P. Jacks, the expect 
British writer on “ Constructive Citizenship,” visited the B gse. 
Graphic Sketch Club and studied what is being done in its § ¢ffort 
night classes and its social relaxations, he was kind enough § need i 
to admit that this institution in Philadelphia, now a genera § jn to- 
tion old, was the nearest approach in its ideals and practical §  yealise 
results to what he was after, of anything he had seen any- § fyture 
where. , presel 
My experience with the Club naturally leads me to believe § the ac 
emphatically in the value of art as a social solvent, especially J js clo 
when it is brought into the life of the young who live in con- § tion, 
gested cities and have small opportunities of enjoyment but J world 
who, through such movements as the Graphic Sketch Club age 1 
have been given opportunities to develop what is in themas § they 
well as to appreciate the achievements of others and get F and | 
deeper ideas of what social relationships that are worth while ¢0-OF 
really are. I have found out that all this may be carried on, §  furth 
moreover, with the most significant of results without any § Rack 
idea that one necessarily must be engaged in turning out § ana 
artists, since, of course, the question of what can be done § and: 
with any human material that comes to one’s hands is partly J of be 
a matter of encouraging the inherent talents that are born in 
certain individuals, and partly a matter of the general human Pa 
discipline and what may be called social training for the less 
competent. There is nothing impractical in any of these 
experiments so far as technical or social matters go. As for 
those who are really artists by birth and by training, it must 
be remembered that even they need a social rendezvous, 2 
it were, even though they have left the art schools. They 
still have to find a public, and the more they are taught to 
look upon art as a matter of everyday life, they can see 
more clearly the necessity of winning the public from the 
ordinary machine-made decorations to the purchase of original 
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weations of beauty. Both the artists and the people need 
music, lectures and the theatre, and other things sometimes 
dassed as luxuries, but which are really necessities of the 
ul. To help the artists to supply this and to help the 

ple to realise it is no mean service. And it is along the 
jines of these human experiences in the Graphic Sketch Club 
that [have come to a realisation of the practicality not only of 
ghat can be done, but of what must now be done everywhere 
mamuch larger scale. All the work of thirty years has made 
me optimistic as to the possibilities of what our schools and 
our municipalities may do. So, as things stand to-day, 
though most of these ideas may sound Utopian, as though I 

cted the millennium to come to-morrow, this is not the 
case, One meets everywhere unexpected co-operation in an 
effort to redeem city life that is most heartening. What we 
need is a definite plan, and to remember that we must start 
in to-day along the lines laid down by experience in order to 
realise the happier to-morrow. If this be done well, the 
future is underwritten, and will see the rich fulfilment of our 
present preparation. Already the ground-work is laid and 
the actual achievement of many of the things I have suggested 
is closer at hand than any one supposes. In another genera- 
tion, America bids fair to stand at the top of the civilised 
world in its standards of life, and it may easily revel in a new 
age with all the arts applied to life surpassing anything 
the world has ever seen. We are a people of infinite promise 
and possibilities, but to achieve anything calls for complete 
co-operation, and the obligation rests upon every one to 
further the practical plans that lead to spiritual futures. 
Each one of us indeed must be in the widest sense an artist ; 
an artist who plays upon life as an organist plays upon keys 
and transforms the simplest of motifs into a connected thing 


of beauty. 
SAMUEL S. FLEISHER. 


PHILADELPHIA. 











ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY. 
ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK. 


It is to be feared that much loose thinking results from the 
failure to define clearly the meaning we attach to certain 
words in common use. We speak of education, for example, 
without first having assured ourselves whether we mean the 
storing of the mind with information, or, what is an entirely 
different thing, the culture and refinement of the tastes and 
emotions and standards of happiness. The word “ civilisa- 
tion,”’ again, may stand for the modern steamship, for motor 
cars and airplanes, machine-guns, poison-gas, and the other 
paraphernalia of what some cynic has called ‘“‘ the hell thatis 
paved with good inventions ”’ ; or, on the other hand, it may 
suggest the idea of communities that are “ civil ”’ to each 
other and that have learned the art of living together in 
peace and harmony. Similarly, when we turn our thoughts 
to what Mr H. G. Wells has aptly described as “ that grey 
confusion called democracy,”’ we may have but the vaguest 
notion of the remoter implications of the word. Yet when we 
consider the momentous issues that centre upon the ideal for 
which it professes to stand—its inevitability, and its failure 
so far to realise the results of which it gave promise, it 
seems only common prudence to inquire what democracy 
really means. 

If we consult the dictionaries and encyclopedias, we get 
little more by way of definition than that it means “ a form 
of government in which the sovereign power of the State is 
vested in the whole people.” This definition or ideal has been 
realised more nearly than elsewhere in our own country and 
in the United States, the two greatest democracies of modern 
times. In both countries the outer forms of democracy have 
been set up. Every man and woman of mature age can now 
enjoy the privilege of electing the ten-thousandth part (more 
or less) of a representative to the National Council. The 
474 
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aiminal laws have been adjusted to the point of bearing with 
mething approaching impartiality upon rich and poor. 
freedom of thought and speech has been proclaimed as the 
birthright of every citizen, and religious toleration and a free 
ress have become parts of the social structure. And yet, to 
quote Mr Wells again, “‘ democratic countries are governed 
by politicians, and the system is in essence as complete a 
tyranny as government by Czars.” And Carlyle, we may 
remember, described democracy as “‘ the despair of finding 
yise men to govern you, and the contentedly putting up with 
the want of them,” or again, as “‘ calling in new supplies of 
gulibility, bribability, and amenability to beer and balder- 
dash, by way of remedying the evils we already suffer from 
an over-supply of these commodities.”’ Professor Huxley 
likened democracy (we quote from memory) to “‘ throwing 
the captain into irons and putting the navigation of the ship 
into the hands of the cook, the cabin-boy and the man before 
the mast.” And even in a recently published book bearing 
the promising title The Meaning of Democracy the author 
seems to be obsessed by the idea that “‘ power ” to control 
and coerce must find lodgment somewhere within the social 
organism, and that democracy means the conscious assump- 
tion of that power by the people. It does not appear to have 
occurred to any of these writers that the ultimate implication 
of democracy, the thought that gives it vitality, may be that 
of a community in which no individual or class should ever 
have either the desire or the opportunity to exercise “‘ power ”’ 
over any other individual or class. 

That there is an essential though elusive meaning of this 
kind underlying the word democracy, our deepest instincts 
assure us. We have an inward certitude that this haunting 
thought of an ascertainable principle of free, spontaneous, 
unregimented, healthy social life is not an ignis fatwus or 
will-o’-the-wisp born of man’s restless imagination, but a 
prophetic foreshadowing of a condition towards which the 
great soul of the world is slowly feeling its way. But the fact - 
remains that in both the countries named, the question is 
perpetually being asked, ‘“‘Is democracy a failure?”’; and 
those whose conception of democracy goes no deeper than 
ballot-boxes, party-systems and the dethronement of kings 
are compelled to answer, “‘ Yes; a dismal and disastrous 
failure.” It is at this point that the full title we have given 
to this article suggests the remoter implication we are in 
search of, and makes it possible to say by way of rejoinder, 
‘True democracy has not yet been tried.” 
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For it will be evident on a little reflection that democr 

has hitherto been conceived of only in terms of Political 
privileges, whereas it is primarily a matter of economic 
liberties. As life and the means of sustaining it are of vast} 
more importance than the civic recognition that has been the 
sole gift of democracy hitherto, it seems obvious that libert 
to earn livings without awaiting the convenience of othe 
men must lie pretty near to its essential principle. Familj. 
arity with the distinction between the Spirit and the Lette 
has perhaps blinded us to the importance of the antithesis 
Every reform movement is inspired by an imperfectly 
visualised ideal which clothes itself clumsily in symbols and 
uses for its partial realisation such instruments or materials 
as come to hand. But a perverse tendency in the human 
mind leads to concentrated attention upon these tentative 
manifestations, and forgetfulness of the aim or end which 
alone can justify them. This, we venture to believe, is what 
has happened to the concept which originally inspired the 
word democracy. When the Old Testament seer Micah, 
rising on the wings of prophecy, beheld the vision of a time 
when not only should swords be beaten into ploughshares and 
spears into pruning-hooks, but when every man would sit 
under his own vine and fig tree, none daring to make him 
afraid, what really rose before his imagination was a picture 
of economic democracy, though he did not call it by that 
name. Economic democracy means that every man shall 
hold his life in his own hands and be the arbiter of his own 
destiny. This, we must believe, has been the inspiring idea 
that has lain in the subconscious mind of the race from the 
time of the Old Testament prophets onwards, which has 
manifested itself from time to time in the outward forms of 
political institutions, and which, in spite of failure after 
failure, has kept alive that stubborn faith in democracy which 
we of to-day have inherited. ; 

To those who have caught sight of the subtle relationship 
that undoubtedly holds between the economic miseries of 
society and the strangle-hold of monopoly upon those natural 
resources on which our physical well-being depends, it should 
not be necessary to attempt a demonstration of the effect 
which a loosening of that strangle-hold might be expected to 
have—in releasing pent-up vital energies, in bringing light 
and hope into lives that are dark and cheerless, and in con- 
verting numbers of inert, self-centred, sometimes rebellious, 
and always merely nominal “ citizens ” into living members 
of the community and real assets to the State. But to those 
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avey of the problem as we may now envisage it may not 
he out of place. 

When Man emerged from barbarism and his distinctively 
human qualities began to assert themselves, he would, if he 
had been given to reflection at that time, have found that he 
had entered upon his new life in two different capacities, 
both as regards his physical and intellectual activities. He 
yould have discovered himself in one sense as an individual, 
wlitary, insulated, self-dependent, and of severely limited 
competence ; but in another sense as part of a larger self—a 
gif of wider range and greater capacity, the companionate 
gif which consists in membership of a group or tribe. He 
would have found that in the satisfaction of his wants 
in food, clothing and shelter, Nature responded but grudg- 
ingly to his solitary and unaided efforts, while she rewarded 
lavishly the united, co-operative, sub-divided and friendly 
dforts of the tribe ; as though determined to teach him at 
all costs the advantage of being sociable. He would have 
discovered indeed in the region of economics, that funda- 
mental dualism or duplexity which runs. like a mysterious 
thread through the gamut of human experience in philosophy, 
science, art or religion. Man is an individual, but when he 
works in whatever direction, he does so as part of a larger 
organism we call Society, to which he stands in the same 
relation as his hand does to himself. When, therefore, men 
apply their combined labour to developing the natural 
resources of the earth, the wealth produced distributes itself 
automatically in two separate and easily distinguished 
streams, one of them reaching the individuals and delivering 
toeach in various forms of remuneration the exact value he 
has by his own effort produced ; the other stream carrying 
om its bosom that additional value which results not from 
individual labour, but entirely from the increased efficiency, 
the economised time and saving of effort effected through 
mutual helpfulness. This additional wealth being a purely 
social product, belongs obviously to Society in its collective 
of organic aspect, and finds its accurate expression in the 
situation-value of the areas on which such co-operative labour 
has been carried on. 

It is at this point that ethical principles make their first 
contact with the science of political economy. The word 

ethical,” it must be confessed, seems to have had no place 
among the forces and methods by which Life has climbed the 
long and steep ascent from the worm to the man. Even in 
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the early stages of human development, sheer strength ang 
the ability to catch and eat and to avoid being caught ang 
eaten appear to have been the only credentials required } 
Nature for the privilege of being permitted to live. Nature 
has been described as non-moral, and perhaps we must rest 
satisfied with that. There can be no wisdom in attemptin 
to hide the inhuman manners of the universal Mother unde 
the uniform of a doctor of divinity. Nature knows nothin 
of right and wrong as we understand the words. She per. 
mitted men to assert the right of property in each othe 
under the institution of slavery ; and she allowed these two 
streams of wealth to which we have referred—the privately. 
owned one and the publicly-owned—to be scrambled for and 
appropriated by those who had the strength to seize them, 
without a word or a gesture of protest. She shows not the 
slightest appreciation of motives, and rewards the strong for 
his strength and punishes the weak for his weakness with no 
regard to other considerations. But in the fulness of timea 
wondrous thing happened. Nature conceived and brought 
forth a child that has repudiated its mother and denied her 
name. From out of the womb of this struggling, fighting, 
bloodthirsty humanity, there was born that ethereal spirit 
we call the Moral Sense, the mystery of whose appearance, 
along with that of the starry heavens above, filled the soul 
of Immanuel Kant with awe; and it has probably not yet 
entered into the heart of Man to conceive the change in his 
condition. that may ultimately follow the advent of this 
mysterious intruder upon the cosmic stage. 

For this new sense is yet but in its infancy. Like all the 
higher forms of life in contrast with the lower, its childhood 
is prolonged and it reaches maturity slowly. It may indeed 
be more true to say that the maturing process itself is what 
constitutes the higher life of the human race, and that its 
terminus is beyond the range of finite imagination. Mean- 
while, though our faith assures us that the rudiments of the 
moral sense slumber in the subconsciousness of every ma 
and woman, it must be confessed that it is as yet but feebly 
developed in this or that individual—in this or that tribe or 
nation. But the change it effects in the outlook of those m 
whom it has reached any considerable degree of development 
is fundamental and revolutionary. It sets up entirely ne¥ 
standards of value. It consigns to the scrap-heap many 
time-honoured axioms of conduct. Its view of the landscape 
of life is entirely changed. It is recorded of an eminent 
jurist that when a prisoner at the bar urged the plea m 
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extenuation of his crime that “ a man must live,” the Judge 
replied, ‘I don’t see the necessity.” There spoke the old 
oder of things. There really was no necessity for particular 
grindividual men to continue living under Nature’s tooth and 
daw dispensation. There is no necessity to-day why any of 
our fellow-creatures should be allowed to live—apart from 
the mysterious and imperious mandate of the moral sense. 
Those, therefore, in whom the moral sense is now asserting 
itself and who have caught sight of the inmost meaning of 
economic democracy and discovered the path that leads to 
it, should have no hesitation in saying : 


“Yes; the criminal was right and the learned Judge 
was wrong. A man must live. It is necessary that 
every man and woman born into the world should have 
life and have it more abundantly ; and it was in defence 
of this necessity that the Carpenter of Nazareth lived 
and died.” 


Economic democracy then, is based upon an ethical 
postulate ; it is indeed itself an ethical postulate. It asserts 
the eternal difference between rightful and wrongful posses- 
sion of the physical means of life. It recognises the two 
distinctive streams of wealth to which reference has been 
made, and which between them carry the total results of 
Man’s individual and co-operative efforts; and it affirms 
emphatically that it is wrong for individuals to lay hands on 
wealth that flows from the social or combined efforts of men ; 
that it is equally wrong for society to appropriate in any way 
the natural rewards that accrue to the labours of individuals ; 
and that it is trebly wrong to permit the closing up of the 
sources from which either form of wealth is produced. This 
ethical postulate, we would urge, will validate all the other 
moral standards by which we attempt to regulate our lives. 
It will bring all the dictates of the social conscience into their 
proper mutual relations. It will provide what may be called 
amoral perspective. Every painter knows that when plan- 
ning or composing his picture, his ultimate success depends 
upon the truth of his perspective. If the relationship in size 
and apparent importance between the remotest object and 
the immediate foreground is wrong, the whole picture will be 
out of drawing. No amount of tinkering will rectify it; no 
brilliance of colouring will atone for it; no cleverness of 
technique will cover it up. If, on the other hand, the 
telationship between the first and last things be right, all 
details will fall into their places naturally and spontaneously. 
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One of the profoundest utterances of Herbert Spencer's wa, 
contained in his dictum that no man can be completely moral 
until Society is completely moral. Until the initial postulgt, 
of economic democracy is built into the structure of oy 
political system as its corner-stone, all our other moral 
standards will lean awry and refuse to adapt themselves ty 
the exigencies of daily life. 

Within the four walls of his own house a man may liveg 
strictly ethical life; but the moment he crosses his doop. 
step he becomes entangled in a bewildering maze of relation. 
ships—with the postman who brings his letters, with the 
urchin who delivers his milk, with the scavenger who sweeps 
his street—relationships in which the first principles of social 
justice may have been violated, but which he is powerless to 
control. Throughout the remainder of the day he may be 
faced with the same perplexities. He refrains from buying 
cheap goods in the fear that they are produced by under-paid 
labour, and discovers later on to his chagrin that sweating is 
just as likely to underlie the high-priced goods in the fashion- 
able establishments of the West End. He may find indeed, 
if his sociological curiosity should carry him thus far, that 
the books he buys with which to nourish his soul and stim 
late his moral sense, including the sacred Bible itself, are 
printed, folded, and bound by men, women and girls under 
conditions which preclude the possibility of their enjoying 
the leisure of mind and circumstance in which the higher 
moral sensibilities may freely develop. Under the prickings 
of an unsatisfied social conscience he may associate himself 
with ‘‘ Brotherhood ’”» movements whose aim is to abolish 
class distinctions and to promote feelings of fraternity between 
intellectual culture and manual labour. But in spite of all 
attempts to hypnotise himself with fine words or poetic 
imagery, the haunting suspicion will not be held under that 
it is but a thinly-veiled pharisaism to think of abolishing 
class distinctions, when at any one of those Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon meetings specially organised for that purpose, one 
man looks forward to a good dinner with a comfortable fire 
at which to finish the evening, while another has nothing in 
prospect but dry bread and cheap tea, followed by the social 
intercourse of a street corner. It will then be borne in upot 
him that the most ineradicable class distinction is the dis 
tinction between those who hold well-paid and secure jobs 
and those who have ill-paid ones or none at all. 

In what direction do these reflections lead us? Only to 
the conclusion that under present conditions our highest 
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Cer’s was yoral impulses and intuitions—the best that is in us—can 
ely moral wver find effective expression. It is a dismal conclusion, 
Postulate it to those who believe that the present is not a final con- 
© of our jition, but only a passing phase, the elements of a great hope 
ociecan genot lacking. Meanwhile, there is something exceedingly 
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depressing in the knowledge that so much positive effort to 
regenerate the world on the part of high-souled enthusiasts 
rendered abortive by our failure to establish the initial 
rinciple of economic freedom. Ethical standards are at 
their best but rough and ready rules by which to prevent 











with the the infringement of each other’s liberties; and, like the ten 

prise ommandments of Moses, contain the negative injunction 
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“Thou shalt.”” But widely transcending the comparatively 
ald stimulus of ethics, there is a measureless volume of 
fraternal feeling, good-will, brotherly love—call it what we 
my—with all the weight of the great over-soul behind it ; 
bubbling up in springs, breaking out in streams, everywhere 
struggling for expression and everywhere being choked and 
dammed back by the very conditions that have evoked it. 
One of te most prominent figures in our Society of to-day 
is the wealthy philanthropist, the genuineness of whose 
sympathy for the condition of the poor cannot be doubted. 
ltis only right, however, that his attention should be called — 
to the fact that the total sum of poverty shows no sign of 
diminishing. The truth should be pressed upon him that 
neither by giving nor by teaching can he bring serenity of 
soul to men and women who live in chronic poverty and 
insecurity ; and that until he can open up the avenues of 
honourable employment so that each man may stand upon 
his own feet with full responsibility for his own well-being, 
neither he nor they are ready for that mutual relationship in 
which brotherly feeling is possible. If again, there is a 
potential William Morris or John Ruskin in our midst, with 
soul aflame in sensitiveness to the beauty that lurks behind 
all natural phenomena, and indignation at the sordid 
ugliness which characterises the artificial surroundings of 
our lives; if he is gifted with sufficient intelligence to grasp 
the sorry scheme of things entire, it should become self- 
evident that the vision of ideal beauty that has so spon- 
taneously revealed itself to him might come in time with 
equal spontaneity to many of his brethren if only their souls 
were emancipated from the crushing anxiety for the bread 
that perishes in the eating. Or if a statesman should arise 
among us who conceives of his mission upon earth as that of 
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abolishing international war, we may well ask ourselves what 
progress he can possibly make in promoting peace and g004- 
will among the nations, while within the boundaries of hj, 
native land no notion of a social ideal has yet arisen, but 
where, in the words of Carlyle: 


“* Kach grabs what he can get and cries ‘ mine,’ and cal; 
it peace because in the scramble that ensues no ste| 
knives are used but only weapons of a far crueller anj 
cunninger sort.” 


If he ever reaches the point of view from which it is possible 
to “ see life steadily and to see it whole,’’ he must surely then 
realise that it is hopeless to expect that attitude of mind 
the part of the people that forbids war until we have peac 
and contentment at home. Among the countless wastefil. 
nesses for which our economic system is résponsible, surely 
none can be greater than the awful waste of energy that goes 
on in unintelligent and unenlightened philanthropy ; ani 
Dean Inge has said that “‘ The essence of sin is wastefulness,” 

It was remarked by a recent magazine writer that 
reforms never come until the machinery that operates the 
abuse has broken down; and that reformers only delud 
themselves if they expect to accomplish anything by appeals 
to mere reason. The first part of this dictum is certainly 
true. The force of habit rules men’s minds even within the 
domain of reason, and so long as old customs and ways of 
thinking continue to work with some semblance of effective: 
ness, the appeal for reform will be disregarded. Our ho 
must rest therefore upon the obvious fact that the machinery 
of taxation by which the just or unjust economic relationships 
between the citizens of a country are determined is creaking 
dismally notwithstanding all the lubricants that the engineers 
can supply. That it will ultimately break down completely 
seems now more than a probability. When that time coms, 
the future of society may depend on the promptness with 
which public opinion rises to the occasion, placing the burden 
of the public income where it properly belongs, and bringing 
about those conditions of freedom in relation to the Natur 
Opportunities that are implied by the words ‘* Economie 
Democracy.” 


ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF A COSMOS: 
FROM PLATO TO EINSTEIN. 


Proressor J. S. MACKENZIE. 


Ir is a notable characteristic of our time that large views 
about the Universe in which we live are becoming common 
andeven popular. This is to some extent a new development, 
especially perhaps in our own country, where it is, on the 
whole, true that thought has usually been somewhat tenta- 
tive and traditional, more concerned with details than with 
the effort to interpret the whole. No doubt there have 
always been some exceptions to this ; but I think the wide- 
spread interest in a larger outlook, based on scientific 
research and speculative interpretation, is a somewhat new 
development. This new outlook may be partly ascribed to 
the changes that have been brought about by purely philo- 
sophical inquiry which, since the time of Hegel, and, in our 
own country, F’. H. Bradley, has gained considerably in bold- 
ness and thoroughness; but I suppose it is mainly to be 
ascribed to some striking results of recent scientific investi- 
gation—especially to the analysis of the Atom and the 
general conceptions of the Universe in which we live that are 
chiefly associated with the name of Einstein. In our own 
country, Mr Eddington is now, I suppose, the best known 
and one of the most reliable, as well as the most charming, of 
those who have interpreted the results of these scientific 
inquiries; but there are several others, such as Professor 
Whitehead, who appear to be hardly, if at all, less worthy of 
attention. Those of us who are not experts in astronomy and 
mathematical physics have not much right to an opinion on 
the details of these investigations ; but those whose interest 
has lain almost exclusively in philosophical speculation have 
to make some effort to interpret them. Among those who 
have to be classed as philosophers, rather than as scientific 
483 
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investigators, Professor Alexander is probably the 
known, perhaps the most capable, and certainly the mog 
comprehensive in his treatment. There are some respects 
however, in which his exposition does not appear to me ty 
be satisfactory, especially in his neglect or subordination of 
the idea of value. The work of all these writers is largely 
dependent on a long chain of elaborate scientific researches: 
but the results are of great philosophic interest, partly because 
they tend to confirm some views that had been previously 
entertained on more purely speculative grounds, and that 
had been difficult to reconcile with the results that appeared 
to be reached, in former generations, by scientific analysis, 

A recently published book by an American writer—T}y 
Intelligible World, by Professor W. M. Urban—has set forth, 
in a striking and detailed way, the contrast between the 
general views that philosophical thinkers have tended to 
maintain and the apparently conflicting views, partly based 
on the results of scientific inquiry, that have often been 
simultaneously current. Of course, the antithesis has seldom 
been an altogether sharp one ; but at least it is broadly true 
that there have been two somewhat opposite tendencies in 
modern thought—and indeed in ancient thought as well—and 
that we appear now to be within sight of a possible recon- 
ciliation. If so, it would be a reconciliation of a very far- 
reaching kind. 

Professor Urban points out that there has been what he 
calls a “‘ great tradition’’ in philosophic thought—the 
tradition, namely, of trying to think of the Universe in which 
we live as a Cosmos, 7.e. as an orderly whole, which is essen- 
tially a thing of beauty, intrinsically good and harmonious 
throughout, however much it may appear to present itself 
to us in a different light. It may be doubted whether itis 
right to characterise this way of thinking as a “‘ tradition,” 
unless we are to say that the views of mathematicians are 
also a tradition. The foundations of Geometry and of the 
Calculus, for instance, might be said to have become tradi- 
tional. In so far as the views of philosophers have been in 
agreement—and it is only to a limited extent that this can 
be affirmed even of the greatest of them—they are in agree- 
ment, not because they have been accepted as a tradition, 
but rather because they are views to which the attempt to 
understand human life and the world in which it is carried 
on appears inevitably to lead us. It is true, however, that 
some of the most fundamental conceptions, both of philo- 
sophy and of mathematics, were first formulated in ancient 
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fessor G. E. Moore has urged, very forcibly and clearly, that 
the term itself cannot be defined. Aristotle said that it had 
been well defined as “ that at which all things aim ” ; byt, 
hardly appears that that could be regarded as a satisfactory 
logical definition ; and indeed it may be doubted whether 
even all human beings can be said to aim very directly gt 
what is good. Milton represented Satan as saying, “ Evilhe 
thou my good’”’; and though, by calling it good, he was 
recognising that, in a certain sense, he did aim at good, yet 
he appears to be contradicting it in the same breath. 0f 
course, this is due mainly to a certain ambiguity in language, 
We sometimes mean by “ good ”’ what is morally deserving 
of approbation ; and, at other times, the term is used ing 
more comprehensive sense for an ultimate realisation that 
should yield complete satisfaction. It is in that more com. 
prehensive sense that the term is here being used ; and itis 
necessary to inquire what is included in this use of the term, 
This is a somewhat controversial subject ; but perhaps it 
may be said to be generally recognised that what is good, in 
the fullest sense, must be beautiful or harmonious, so as to 
yield joy ; must be an object of active pursuit, not merelya 
passive acquisition ; and must be real or realisable. But 
these terms are not self-explanatory ; and I am afraid we 
must assume for the present that we know sufficiently well 
what is meant by good in the most comprehensive sense of 
the word. If so, then we understand, as well as is possible, 
what Plato meant by maintaining that the Universe can only 
be understood if we think of it as aiming at good. Indeed, if 
Aristotle’s definition were to be accepted, that the Good is 
that at which all things aim, the statement would seem to be 
tautological. But fundamental truths often seem to be 
almost self-evident when they are clearly apprehended. It 
has to be remembered, however, that not everyone is pre 
pared to admit that all things aim at good. Mr Russell, for 
instance, seems to be unable to do so, though he holds that 
the supreme values are the object of ‘‘ The Free Man's 
Worship.” Probably most of us have sometimes felt a 
similar difficulty. 
Hence, besides the conception of Good, Plato conceived 
that we have to think of a self-subsistent living Being as 4 
fundamental postulate. If the pursuit of the Good is to be 
taken as the interpretation of the Cosmic process, it seems 
clear that there must at least be some Mind that apprehends 
and pursues it, and that is able.to achieve it. But both Good 
and Life or Mind are universal conceptions ; and universals, 
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sssuch, cannot properly be said to evist, in the sense in which 

icular things exist. They subsist as universal meanings ; 
ad particular things—particular goods, particular lives, 

icular minds, exist as instances of those eternal meanings. 
What ‘‘ meaning ” means has been a good deal discussed, 
but here I must assume that that is sufficiently understood. 
It was, of course, in view of this distinction between sub- 
gstence and existence that F. H. Bradley declared, in his 
emphatic way, that ‘‘a God who should be capable of 
existing would most assuredly be no God at all.’”” He meant, 
as understand him, that such a transcendent Being could 
not be thought of as existing as one among others, but only 
asa universal Postulate of all existence. 

But a world, containing many particular things, does 
evidently exist ; and we have to ask how it manages to exist. 
It can hardly be supposed to be self-subsistent, as a pure 
Universal may. The answer that appears to be given by 
Plato or Timzeus is that it exists because it is brought into 
existence by a World-architect or Demiurge. What are we 
to understand by this ? We seem now to have entered into 
the region of the particular, and it is not very easy to see 
how we have got there. One of the most acute of the com- 
mentators on the Timeus, the late Mr Archer Hind, suggested 
that Plato probably did not mean to postulate a separate 
Being, but only what we might characterise as a creative 
aspect of the universal Mind; and he found some support 
for this in Plato’s language. Is this intelligible? It seems 
clear that, if anything is to exist at all—and it is evident that 
some things do exist—we must somehow get out of the region 
of what is purely universal. There must, in some sense, be 
both universal meanings and particular existences ; and it 
has to be taken as a presupposition of all thought that what 
must be somehow is. But is it intelligible to maintain, as 
Plato appears to do, that the Universal Mind has a particular 
aspect which can somehow give birth to other particular 
existences ? It is certainly a very difficult postulate to make. 
But I think it must be admitted that it is also very difficult 
to see how otherwise particular things and persons could have 
come into existence at all. It must be remembered that 
ony is itself a universal conception ; and it would 

difficult to attach any definite meaning to it if there were 
not some particular things. The thought of a creative aspect, 
as being involved in the Universal Mind, is perhaps the 
simplest way, if not the only way, of getting out of the 
difficulty. It seems clear that a Universal would be meaning- 
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less without particulars ; and perhaps this is all that is mean; 
by saying that the Universal Mind must have a particularisj 
aspect. It must be admitted, however, that it is not easy to 
understand how this is to be conceived. It is perhaps eagie 
to understand it if we begin with the consideration of human 
life, rather than with that of the Cosmos as a whole. It js 
evidently true that human life, with all its defects, is guided 
by the idea of some good to be achieved, whether it be the 
thought of wisdom, moral perfection, beauty, joy, or the 
more external goods of wealth, power, fame or any othe 
desired end. Even animals appear to pursue ends, though. 
probably without any clear consciousness of what they are, 
Perhaps even flowers, as Wordsworth thought, may “ enjo 
the air they breathe.” Plato’s theory is that the whole 
Universe is to be thought of as guided by the conception of 
Good, and as having been brought into being with this end 
in view. He could not conceive, however, that the idea of 
Good itself, or the idea of Mind itself—both being pur 
universals—could suffice to account for the existence of 
_ particular men or animals; and so he postulated a world 
Architect or Demiurge or a particularising aspect of the 
universal Mind. This view is not easy to understand ; but 
it is doubtful whether any other can be suggested. Ultimate 
postulates cannot, of course, be interpreted in terms of any- 
thing more fundamental. 

Now, the modern view of what the Universe is, has made 
it easier than it formerly was to interpret the creative process 
that has to be thought of as ensuing. The creative aspect of 
the Universal Mind or Absolute must be supposed to aim at 
the realisation of Good—.e. of a Cosmos. It is here that the 
newer views of the spatio-temporal system seem to afford 
some help. According to the older scientific doctrine, it 
would have been necessary to suppose that the creative 
principle proceeded to generate Atoms and material com- 
binations of these; and it certainly seems difficult to 
imagine how these could issue from a purely mental or 
spiritual source. In the face of such views of the material 
system, philosophers (unless they were greatly daring) hardly 
ventured to call their souls theirown. But the Atom has now 
been resolved into modes of energy which can more easily 
be supposed to issue from an active Mind, containing in itself 
the aspects of universality and creativeness. Probably the 
simplest way of representing to ourselves how such a process 
might take place would be to conceive that it began from the 
end that is, as we say, presupposed—.e. from the conception 
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ofthe Good that is to be achieved. This means, presumably, 
the conception of a world of highly developed spiritual beings, 
hound together, as Dr McTaggart explained, by Love. From 
this there would follow what the early Greeks were accus- 
tomed to designate as a Downward Path, 7.e. the thought of 
the antecedent stages that would have to be passed through 
hefore the final realisation could be attained. The con- 
sideration of this process from the end backwards would 

ually lead down to simpler and simpler modes of being, 
ending in the thought of those elementary forms of energy 
which underlie the existence and movements of those 
dectrons and protons out of whose movements, according to 
the latest scientific theories, the most rudimentary modes 
of being are generated. The Upward Path would then be 
et ; and it is on that Path that we may all be said to 
ve. 

The most fundamental difficulty in all this seems to lie in 
the conception of the Demiurge or creative aspect of the 
Universal Mind. It may be urged that a Universal which, 
as such, does not exist, cannot be regarded as a Source of 
Existence. Some would meet this by saying that Existence is 
essentially only Appearance. The things that exist in the 
world, as we know it, can hardly be supposed to be, in the 
fullest sense, real. It is probably best to think of them as 
being only on the way to complete reality. They become 
real, in the full sense of that word, only when they attain to 
the realisation of the Good. But their existence is a neces- 
sary stage on the way to that, and cannot, therefore, be held 
to be wholly unreal. I think this was sufficiently explained 
by F. H. Bradley in his doctrine of Degrees of Reality, though 
Ido not commit myself to all his views about it ; nor could 
they be satisfactorily discussed in such a paper as this. We 
all know now that most of the things that we say “ exist ” 
can be analysed into elements that are very different from 
a appears. Still, the appearances are not wholly without 
Teality. 

The general view that was suggested by Plato or Timeus, 
and that I have been endeavouring to interpret in modern 
language, bears a certain resemblance to the later con- 
tention of Leibniz, according to which the existent world is 
the “‘ best of possible worlds.” It seems doubtful, however, 
whether this is a satisfactory way of stating the general view. 
It would seem that any world that God or the Demiurgic 
Power might choose to produce would be possible. It is hard 
to see what could hinder its production. And, of course, Good 
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would be realised in it. But there might be many such 
worlds ; just as there are many good plays of Shakespeare 
though no one of them exhausts the significance of human 
life. Mr Alexander has suggested that there may be a long 
succession of spatio-temporal systems; and he has even 
given an elaborate account of the way in which they might 
be supposed to arise ; and, though his manner of thinking of 
them may be open to question, it seems at least quite possible 
that there might be many such systems. If so, there may be 
no reason to assume that any one of them is the best that is 
possible. We really are not in a position to decide about this, 
All that we appear to be entitled to assume is that Good, or 
“* Deity,” as Mr Alexander prefers to say, is somehow realised 
inthem. It is evident that evil also occurs in them. But this 
need not disconcert us. There are some forms of Good— 
especially moral goodness—that cannot be achieved without 
some difficulty or opposition which, in itself, must be 
described as evil. There could be no courage, for instance, 
without some possibility of danger, no creative achievement 
without previous defect. This has been so fully emphasised 
in many well-known writings—especially Gifford Lectures— 
that I need not dwell upon it here. There is, however, 
another difficulty that has recently been brought to light, 
and that it may be well to touch upon at this point. 

It may be urged that the conception of a Cosmic system 
is inconsistent with the presence of Chance in the world. 
Now, a conspicuous element of chance seems to be found in 
what has recently been discovered about the formation of our 
Earth. Astronomers have, within the last few years, been 
led to the conclusion that there is no known planet except 
our Earth on which Life, at least in any form in which we are 
familiar with it, would be possible ; and that our Earth itself 
came into being as the result of what can hardly be otherwise 
described than as the accidental collision, or rather close 
approximation, of two suns. Some bits happened to be 
chipped off, and one of these bits became our Earth.! But, 
of course, there is no insuperable difficulty about that. Such 
a collision might quite well have been in the plan of the 
Demiurge. Even a great work of art may involve an element 
of Chance. The plot of Othello, for instance, is largely 
dependent upon the circumstance that at one point Desde- 
mona accidentally drops her handkerchief. Still, it may be 
somewhat disconcerting to think that the highest good that 


1 This has been very fully explained by Sir James Jeans, especially in 
his book on The Universe Around Us. 
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weat all definitely know can only be realised in an extremely 
insignificant part of the spatio-temporal system ; and that, 
wen there, it has only been made possible by what looks like 
sn afterthought—even granting that it had been planned at 
ll. But perhaps there is nothing that need really trouble us 
inthis. The mere fact that the realisation of the Good in 
such a form as that of human life involves much evil, may be 
aground for limiting that part of the realisation to com- 

tively small dimensions. Though some evil is necessary, 
it may suffice to have just as much experience of evil as we 

in the particular dangers, difficulties and pains that occur 
on our planet—the rebuffs that turn life’s smoothness rough. 
We do not know, with any definiteness, what other forms of 
conscious experience may be possible under quite different 
conditions ; though some believe that we are beginning to 
have glimpses of other modes of being. At any rate, the 
history of human life on Earth—fine as in some respects it 
is, and may increasingly become—is not so glorious a record 
that we need regret that it is probably not duplicated in any 
other sphere. On the other hand, there is no reason to doubt 
that it has been worth while, and that it may become so 
more and more. Indeed, it even seems possible that it may 
be the only place in the Cosmos to which is assigned the final 
task of shaping the Temporal in the image of the Eternal. 
But that is perhaps hardly probable. 

It has to be recognised, however, that, though we can 
hardly suppose that there is such a thing as Chance, there 
may very well be an element of Contingency in the Universe. 
We can still distinguish between what must be and what may 
be. The general plan of Reality must, it would seem, be 
regarded as universal and necessary ; but the particular ways 
in which Good can be achieved may be indefinitely varied ; 
and it may not be legitimate to affirm that any one way is 
necessary or is the best that was possible. At any rate, we 
do not know how much may be involved in the complete 
realisation of Good. It would probably involve at least some 
memory of the process by which it had been achieved. There 
might be a final looking backward. But it certainly seems 
to me that the speculations of Plato or Timzeus about it are 
still enlightening, however much it may be necessary to 
reinterpret them, and however difficult it may be to reach 
any final reinterpretation. Perhaps finality is not to be 
expected in human thought. 

It is one of the chief glories of our age that there is 
now no serious obstacle in the way of such attempts at 
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reinterpretation. In all departments of thought and belief_ 
in science, in philosophy, in religion, and in the practical 
activities of life—the ancient landmarks have been rapid} 

disappearing. The old antitheses between East and West, 

e 

between ancient and modern, between science and Philo. 
sophy, have to a very large extent lost their significance 
There are no closed doors. But life and thought are stil 
difficult ; and it is still important that we should cling to the 
faith that the Universe in which we live is an intelligible 
whole, and that it is in essence good, a Cosmos and not a 
Chaos. There has been a certain tendency in modem 
thought, on account of the many fresh speculations that have 
become current, to adopt an attitude of general scepticism— 
the attitude that was expressed by Nietzsche in the phrase, 
‘“‘ Nothing is true: everything is permitted.”’ That is not 
the result to which modern investigations lead. The con- 
clusions to which they point are clear and definite in their 
general features, though open to much reinterpretation in 
detail. But it has certainly been shown that the ultimate 
truth is highly complex. Our outlook is being continually 
transformed in several of its features. But, as Professor 
Urban has urged, adopting a phrase from Sir Thomas Browne, 
the “‘ Magnalities ’—the larger outlooks on the world—retain 
their validity ; and the larger outlook is found in the con- 
ception of a Cosmic system, based on the idea of what is 
ultimately good. How, in particular, it is being brought 
about in the Cosmos as a whole, or in its innumerable parts, 
it is for scientific research—including researches into the 
history of human progress—to determine. But the general 
faith in progress rests on the recognition that human life at 
least is essentially guided by the idea of intrinsic Value or 
Ultimate Good ; and that it is a not unreasonable faith that 
the whole Universe is so guided. It is hardly conceivable 
that it should ever, in this life, become more than a faith; 
but it may become more and more fully confirmed by fresh 
scientific discoveries, similar to those that have been made 
in recent years. Science and philosophy have, at any rate, 
entirely ceased to be antagonists, and have become cordial 


allies. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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RELIGION AS A VALUE-EXPERIENCE. 
Proressor D. MIALL EDWARDS, M.A., Px.D., D.D., 


Memorial College, Brecon. 


1. 


Tue attempt to define philosophically the nature of religious 
experience has led to a wide acceptance of the view that 
religion is essentially an experience of value. The history of 
religion throughout the ages reveals the fact that worship is 
the characteristic religious act or attitude. And it is not 
without significance that “‘ worship” is, etymologically, 
worth-ship, the recognition of worth. Religious experience 
is the apprehension of the Supreme Reality under the form 
of worth or value. 

The philosophical idea of ‘‘ value’ has become funda- 
mental in recent thought. Next to the idea of “ evolution ” 
it is perhaps the most important contribution of the nine- 
teenth century to our apparatus of categories. We cannot 
here expound in detail the technical meaning of the term, 
but a few words are necessary. “ Value” has always a 
primary reference to the satisfaction of human desires and 
the feeling of pleasure that accompanies such satisfaction. 
That is said to have value which is capable of satisfying some 
desire of our nature and is therefore felt by us to be “‘ good ” 
(in the broad sense of the term). It follows that value is not 
a purely objective property of the thing itself. It always 
stands for a certain relation of an object to a subject. It has 
reference to a mind capable of appreciating or enjoying the 
object. It thus stands in contrast to bare “ fact,”’ inasmuch 
as the latter is purely objective, and has in itself no necessary 
reference to the feeling of pleasure or pain, of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction, which it evokes. For instance, “ this is a 
rose,” and “‘ this rose is a large one,”’ are statements of facts ; 
but to say “ this rose is beautiful” is to make a statement 
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which has no meaning except in reference to a mind which 
appreciates or is capable of appreciating beauty. Hence 
** beauty ”’ is a value. 

This does not mean that values are purely subjective or 
wholly independent of objective facts. “ Facts,” “ things,” 
“events,” represent the element of ‘‘ given-ness ” which js 
essential if our valuations are to be more than mental 
illusions. They supply the data or material of our value. 
judgments, and the nature of the data largely colours our 
estimate of their worth for us. But the facts as such are sub- 
sidiary to the claims and demands of a self-conscious subject 
—a subject which is a system of needs, interests, preferences, 
purposes, and not a mere impartial spectator in a neutral 
world. Probably in the last analysis there are no purel 
neutral facts present to consciousness, for that to which the 
mind attaches no significance or worth, or in which it has 
absolutely no interest, has for it no existence. Facts enter 
consciousness through the door of selective interest, and our 
interests are controlled by our system of values. But, 
although it may turn out that all known facts are ipso facto 
values, so that the distinction between facts and values may 
be provisional and relative and not metaphysically ultimate, 
even so, psychologically, there is an important difference 
between the mental attitude of description and that of 
appreciation, between explanation and valuation, between 
the acknowledgement of fact and the judgment of approval. 

But further, we have to pass beyond the merely psycho- 
logical to the normative level, beyond the point of view of 
mere individual desire and its satisfaction to that of intrinsic 
desirability and satisfactoriness. -Men’s valuations may be , 
in need of transvaluation. To quote Bosanquet: ‘“‘ A man 
may be satisfied when he is drunk, but his satisfaction is not 
satisfactory.”’ A man may desire to kill his neighbour, but 
what he desires is not desirable. Thus the primary valuations 
of individuals are themselves in turn to be evaluated in the 
light of universal norms or standards of value. We thus come 
to the idea of universal or absolute values. Absolute values, 
too, have reference to the satisfaction of desire—they must 
not be cut off from their psychological root in human nature 
if they are not to become the barest abstractions. But they 
refer to the desires not of the individual as such, still less of 
the individual at his worst (the appeal must ever be from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober), but of the normal or normative 
man, or man as he ought to be, regarded as continuous with 
men as they actually are though also transcending them. 
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When we are appealing to absolute values we are appealing 
to superindividual standards, or what Kant called “ con- 
sciousness in general,”’ as the highest court where the validity 
of our private appreciations and depreciations may be 
adjudged. This “consciousness in general’”’ is, however, 
never a finished and static, but a growing and dynamic thing. 









mental Progressive individuals (prophets, seers, pioneers) represent 
Value this same universal human consciousness at its growing point. 
I's Our Let us now return to the point from which we started. 
re sub- Religion is a value-experience. It is the apprehension of the 
ubject Divine sub specie valoris, under the form of value, as the 





Being who is felt to be supremely satisfying and therefore 






eutral “good ” (in the broad, ¢.e. not merely ethical, meaning of 
purely that word). To the religious consciousness, God is much 
ch the more than an objective “* fact ’’ believed in under the com- 

























it has pulsion of sense-perception or logical argument. He is 
} enter apprehended as the Being who satisfies the profoundest 
id our desires of the human heart—not merely of this or that 
But, individual (there are many individuals who are apparently 
) facto devoid of a personal sense of God), but “‘ the desire of all 
S may nations ” and of man at his deepest and best. Such experi- 
Mate, ence, it is true, implies belief in God as an objective reality, 
rence but God’s significance for religion lies not so much in His 
at of factual existence as in His profound satisfyingness in relation 
pween tohuman need. His existence is not a mere discovery of the 
roval, impartial intellect or a neutral fact which “‘ leaves us cold.” 
ycho- He is the supreme value demanded by the wants of the soul, 
ew of to be possessed, possessed by, utilised, enjoyed, feared, loved, 
~ adored, worshipped, worthshipped : 

) 

a . “* A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

5 not Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 2 

. but Of something far more deeply interfused. 

tions This is not adequately defined (with Héffding) as ‘‘ faith in 
n the the conservation of values,” which may be only a kind of 
come intellectual belief or “‘ axiom.” It is something far more 
Jues, personal and intimate; it is an actual experience of value, 
must an Inner appreciation and appropriation of God as supreme 
ture in worth. 

they But obviously there are different kinds of values. And 
ss of the question arises: What kind of value enters more par- 
rom ticularly into religious experience ? The more important 
tive values may be classified thus: (1) Utilitarian or Economic 
with Values—such as Food, Clothing, Wealth ; (2) Hedonistic or 
em, Psychological Value—Pleasure or Happiness; (8) Ethical 
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Value—Goodness (in the moral sense) ; (4) Intellectual Value § jis Cri 
—Truth; (5) Aisthetic Value—Beauty; (6) Otto has & Judgme 
recently introduced another category of Value—Holiness (in § 4s divi 
a specialised sense, which we shall discuss later). The first ot J duties 
these can be left out of our present discussion, for obviously fF he sou 
it is not the religious type of value (though religion may § oureth 
sanctify and utilise it). The second also may be omitted, § the 0; 
because it enters as a factor into all the others as their psycho. § definit 
logical basis ; for, as we have seen, all values when present § God,” 
to consciousness evoke a feeling of satisfaction and therefore § Duty, 
of pleasure. It is customary to regard the next three—the § heave 
Good, the True, the Beautiful—as the ultimate, intrinsic and § holy.” 
universal values. It is these three, together with the Holy § religic 
(in Otto’s sense), that we have to keep in mind in our sub. §& rende: 
sequent discussion. of th 
II. eligi 
ness & 
Our question then is: What value (or values) enters § life. 
characteristically into religious experience or constitutes its § isstr: 
essence ? The answers that can be given to this question fall § dem 
into two main groups. (1) We may deny that there is any § tobe 
such thing as a distinctively religious value. In that casewe § God 
may either (a) assimilate religion to some other type of § nots 
experience as a department or subdivision of the latter; or § thes 
(b) we may hold the view that its uniqueness lies in the way § cons 
in which it organises the whole of experience round the ideaof § isa! 
God, rather than in any elementary feeling peculiar to itself. § valu 
(2) Or, on the contrary, we may regard religion as something § be | 
sui generis, wholly unique, original, possessing at least mor 
relative independence and autonomy in human life, and not 
as a mere mode or department of any other type of experience, kno 
or even as an organism consisting of elements which are in Ree 
themselves non-religious. We must briefly examine these alsc 
views. He; 
(1) If it is held that there is no such thing as a distinctively thi 
religious value, (a) the simpler plan is to reduce religion to anc 
some other type of experience. According to this view, log 
what religion does is to adopt the valuation of some other phi 
aspect of human culture, and to give it a tone or complexion ter 
of its own. cal 
For instance, it may be held that religion is a department ou 
of morality and apprehends the Divine under the form of tal 
absolute Goodness in the ethical sense. The outstanding. 
exponent of this view is Kant, who sought in the moral con- 
sciousness and there alone the essence of religion. Both in id 
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his Critique of the Practical Reason and in his Critique of 

J t he defines religion as ‘‘ the recognition of our duties 

ysdivine commands.” He denies that there are any special 

duties which we owe to God (Hofdienste, ‘‘ court-services,” 

he somewhat contemptuously calls them) over and above 

ourethical duties to our fellowmen. In his posthumous work, 

the Opus Postumum (first published in 1920), he seems 

definitely to identify God with the Moral Law. “ There is a 

God,” he declares, “* for there is a Categorical Imperative of 
Duty, before which all knees do bow, whether they be in 

heaven or in the earth or under the earth, and whose name is 

holy.” 1 By his constant insistence on the moral aspect of 
rligion as distinct from outward ritual, Kant doubtless 
rendered a valuable service, which may be compared to that 
of the Old Testament prophets. But in assimilating the 
religious sentiment to the moral, he ignored the real distinct- 
ness and relative independence of these two aspects of human 
life. In such a view a whole dimension of religious experience 
isstrangely overlooked, viz. what may be called the mystical 
element, the soul’s apprehension of God as a Supreme Value 
to be enjoyed for His own sake, that intimate fellowship with 
God which, though it reacts profoundly on moral conduct, is 
not simply to be subsumed under the term “‘ Moral Law ” in 
the sense of our duties to our fellow men. The purely religious 
consciousness can never acquiesce in the view that religion 
isa mere appendix or handmaid of morality, or that religious 
values and moral values, however closely inter-related, can 
be reduced into sheer identity. Religion is more than 
morality, though morality is an element in it. 

Again, it may be held that religion is essentially a form of 
knowledge, a view of the universe, a kind of metaphysic of 
Reality. In that case its supreme value is T'ruth, which is 
also the normative value of science and philosophy. To 
Hegel religion was a kind of popular philosophy, or picture- 
thinking, couched in the concrete language of the imagination 
and the emotions, as distinguished from the more severely 
logical thinking of pure philosophy. Thus religion and 
philosophy differ in ' aah but are identical in essential con- 
tent. To the neo-Idealists, Croce and Gentile, who may be 
called the modern successors of Hegel, the human spirit is 
outgrowing the need of religion, the place of which is being 
taken by philosophy.? Now, religion does doubtless include 


1 Quoted by C. C. J. Webb, Kant’s Philosophy of Religion (1926), p. 197. 
8 E.g. Croce: ‘‘ We must affirm that religion, so far as it is truth, is 
identical with philosophy, or as can also be said, that philosophy is the true 
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RI 
or imply a Weltanshawung, a more or less metaphysical viey § And P! 
of the universe which means to be true. Like metaphysics, i (Englis 
is a kind of a hunger and thirst for Ultimate Reality, a search “ 
for the noumenal beyond mere phenomena. The extreme | 
mystic, it is true, discards all intellectual or logical methods G 
and claims to be able to apprehend Reality directly, ie p 
without the help of intervening concepts ; yet what he does t 
so apprehend he believes to be the Real, the inmost Truth of ‘h 
things. But the religious man as such does not approach the y 
problem of truth in the severely detached, impartial o | 
impersonal way of scientific and philosophical research, 
Reality is to him a religious value that answers to the deepest . 


emotions of the heart and satisfies needs other than the _ 
purely intellectual. In a word, religion is not to be identified . 
with knowledge ; it is more than knowledge, though knov. : 
ledge is an element in it. . 

Similar remarks might be made about the view that : 
religion is essentially an e@esthetic feeling, a kind of beatific 
vision of Absolute Beauty, or an appreciation of the satis. 
fyingness of the Universe as a kind of internally harmonious 
work of art. As we shall see, Schleiermacher has close 
affinities with this view. Now art has played a great part in | 
the religious life of men, but religion is not identical with art § Thus 
or a department of it. It is more than appreciation of the § from 
Beautiful, though this, too, is an element in it. soug 

(6) That religion is the organisation of all values rather 
than something which enshrines a distinctive value of its own, 
has been held by many modern psychologists and philo- 
sophers. For instance, Professor G. A. Coe, in his Psychology 
of Religion (1916), says : 


“* Religion offers no particular value of its own. It isnot 
co-ordinate with other interests, but is rather a reinforce- 
ment, unification, and revaluation of values as a whole, 
particularly in social terms ” (p. 41). ‘‘ Religion does 
not introduce any new value; it is an operation upon 
and within all our appreciations. If we are to speak of 
religious values at all, we should think of it as the value 
of values, that is, the value of life organising and com- 
pleting itself, or seeking a destiny, as against the discrete 
values of impulsive or unreflective existence ” (p. 70). 
religion. . . . When religion does not dissolve into philosophy . . . it 


reveals itself as effective error.” See his Logic, English translation, pp. 489- 
447, 


1 The present writer has expressed a similar view in his book The 
Philosophy of Religion (Hodder and Stoughton, 1924), p. 68. It is because 
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And Professor Windelband, in his Introduction to Philosophy 
(English translation, 2nd edit., 1923), writes thus : 


* Logical, ethical, and esthetic values [7.e. the True, the 
Good, the Beautiful], make up the entire range, for 
hilosophical inquiry, of the human value-activity. .. . 
ere can be, as regards content, no further universal 
values beyond these three, because in these three the 
entire province of psychic activity is exhausted... . 
When, in spite of this, we speak of a realm of religious 
values, which may be comprised under the title of the 
sacred, we mean that all these values may assume 
religious forms. . . . If we seek the common feature in 
all the valuations which can thus assume a religious 
complexion, we find it is always the relation of the 
values to asupramundane, superempirical, suprasensuous 
reality. This element of otherworldliness is character- 
istic of the essence of religion. . . . By the sacred we do 
not mean any special class of universally valid values, 
such as those which constitute the true, the good, the 
beautiful, but all these values together in so far as they 
are related to a suprasensuous reality ” (pp. 323 ff.). 


Thus, according to Windelband, religion derives all its values 
from other fields, and the specific religious element is to be 
sought only in the relation of these to a supramundane reality. 

The views thus expressed by Coe and Windelband con- 
tain an important element of truth which we must seek to 
conserve. Religion certainly claims to organise the whole 
experience of man, and therefore (as I shall emphasise later) 
toembrace all values within its own supreme valuation, and 
in the act of including them it ‘“‘ sublimates,”’ hallows and 
unifies them, and irradiates them with its own supramundane 
glory. Religion at its best is not a merely departmental 
function of life, marked off sharply from the provinces of 
ethics, art, science and philosophy, and the “ secular ”’ pur- 
suits of daily life. It pervades all interests and sweeps all 
life into its orbit. But it is able to do this just because it has 
its own unique principle of valuation, which is more funda- 
mental, ultimate and inclusive than any merely derived 
principle. It has its own original contribution to make to 
the system of values other than the function (important as 
this is) of relating the values which exist independently of it 
to the transmundane reality. 


he now feels that the matter deserves a more careful treatment that he 
has been led to reconsider the whole question in this article. 
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(2) We now turn to the view that religion is a unique anq 
distinct type of experience, which, as such, may be expected 
to enshrine a value of its own unborrowed from any othe 
field of human activity. Schleiermacher was the first thinker 
to insist on the original or underived nature of religions 
experience, and so to seek to vindicate the independent statys 
of religion as a fundamental function of life distinct from 
morality and knowledge. 


“‘ Only [he declared] when piety takes its place along. 
side of science and practice, as a necessary, an indis. 
pensable third, as their natural counterpart, not less in 
worth or splendour than either, will the common field 
be altogether occupied, and human nature on this side 
complete.” } 


In his Reden (1799) Schleiermacher endeavoured to “ descend 
into the inmost sanctuary of life ”’ in order to find an indepen- 
dent psychical basis for religion, and he found that basis in 
simple feeling in its primordial form, that is in that mystic 
moment of consciousness in which subject and object are 
merged in each other in undifferentiated unity. Religion was 
to him the immediate awareness of the Infinite in the finite, 
the Eternal in the temporal, the direct contact and fusion of 
the self with the Divine. It is thus rooted neither in knowing 
nor in acting, but in feeling. And yet Schleiermacher does 
not really succeed in safeguarding the uniqueness of religious 
experience, for he does not distinguish pious feeling from 
feeling in general. He goes so far as to say that all healthy 
feeling is religious. But it is certain that feeling enters into 
non-religious types of experience as well as into the religious, 
Further, he fails to discriminate religious feeling from mere 
organic sensation. Or in so far as the former is assigned 4 
higher plane than mere organic consciousness, it has close 
affinities with esthetic feeling or the sense of the beauty and 
internal harmony of the universe. In his later and riper 
work, Der christliche Glaube (1821), he gives a closer psycho- 
logical characterisation of the nature of religious feeling, in 
the famous definition of religion as ‘‘ the consciousness of 
being absolutely dependent, or of being in relation with 
God.” 2. But even this does not sufficiently define the nature 
of that relation. The feeling of dependence is not specifically 
and exclusively religious. There is some point in Hegel's 

1 The quotations are from the Second Address of the Reden, Dr Oman’s 
translation. 

2 Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith (English translation, 1928), p. 12 
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retort that if this be the nature of piety, then Schleiermacher’s 
dog would be more pious than his master. In a word, what 
is wrong with his teaching, in spite of its great historical 
importance and profound suggestiveness, is that he has no 
adequate idea of value. His religious feeling has too much 
finity with mere organic sensation, which is obviously on a 
wb-valuational or naturalistic plane. 

It was Ritschl (following Lotze) who prominently intro- 
duced the idea of “‘ value” into the discussion of religion. 
As is well known, Ritschl held that religious knowledge con- 
sts of value-judgments as distinguished from scientific or 
existential judgments: #.e. it is concerned with the object 
not as it is in itself, but as it affects the subject according to 
the pleasure or pain it excites. 


“Religious knowledge moves in independent value- 
judgments, which relate to man’s attitude to the world, 
and call forth feelings of pleasure or pain, in which man 
either enjoys the dominion over the world vouchsafed 
to him by God, or feels grievously the lack of God’s help 
to that end.” ? 


But Ritschl does not really help us to answer our question : 
What kind of value enters into the religious judgment as 
distinguished from other kinds of value-judgment, such as 
the moral and the esthetic? What quality is it that gives the 
religious object its worth to man’s consciousness ? Is it felt 
to possess value because it is perfectly “‘ good ”’ in the ethical 
sense? How then are we to distinguish religion from morality ? 
Or is it because it is apprehended as transcendentally 
“beautiful ”? ? How then does religion differ essentially from 
esthetic taste ? Or is it in virtue of some other quality which 
is neither moral nor esthetic? In one important point 
Ritschl falls behind Schleiermacher. For him, on account of 
his deep-rooted antipathy to all forms of mysticism, the 
essential element in religious experience is not immediate 
consciousness of God, but man’s “‘ enjoyment of dominion 
over the world vouchsafed to him by God,” “‘ by whose help ” 
man is able to ‘ maintain his independence against ” the 
world of Nature.2 But this reduces religion to the non- 
religious, namely to man’s relation to the world, and assigns 
to God a merely instrumental and not an intrinsic and 
immediate value for piety. On the whole, Ritschl’s interpre- 

aa Justification and Reconciliation (English translation, 1900), 
p. 205. 

* Ibid., pp. 205, 199. 
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tation was predominantly ethical and practical, as Scheie. 
macher’s was ssthetic and mystical. 

Rudolf Otto is much more successful than his predecessors 
in isolating the unique element in religious experience and jp 
maintaining that religion enshrines a value of its own, distinot 
from the values which belong to other human interests and 
activities. 


“Tf there is any single domain of human experience 
that presents us with something unmistakably specific 


and unique, peculiar to itself, assuredly it is that of the 
religious life’’ (p. 4).2 


And the value peculiar to religion is Holiness or the Sacred, 
** * Holiness ’—‘ the holy ’—is a category of interpretation 
and valuation peculiar to the sphere of religion ” (p. 5). 
“* The Holy as a Category of Value ”’ is the title of one of the 
chapters in Otto’s famous book (ch. viii.). Now this word 
“holiness ”? has come to be used in the ethical sense of 
perfect goodness. But Otto would lead us back to its original 
meaning, conveying the sense of the ineffable and unfathon- 
able mystery of the Divine Being as the “ wholly other,” 
which evokes in the worshipper a “ creature-feeling” or 
emotion of self-abasement into nothingness before an over- 
powering absolute might—a might which is recognised as 
having at the same time the supremest right to make the 
highest claims on men and as being in an absolute sense (on 
other than moral and rational grounds) worthy éo be praised. 
To convey this original meaning of “ holiness ”’ isolated from 
the moral element (‘‘ goodness ”) which later came to be 
associated with it, Otto invents the term ‘‘ numinous,” and 
he speaks of a “ unique numinous category of value,” “a 
category of valuation which has no place in the everyday 
natural world of ordinary experience”’ (pp. 7, 15). The 
impression at once of awefulness and of fascination which the 
holiness of the Divine leaves on the soul of the devotee is 
the absolutely primary and elementary datum of religious 
experience, and as such is non-rational, 7.e. indefinable in 
terms of rational concepts. Moreover, this unique original 
feeling-response to the mysterium tremendum et fascinam 
** can be in itself ethically neutral,” and so claims recognition 
in its own right apart from moral considerations. Further, 
‘religious feelings are not the same as esthetic feelings” 
(p. 42 n.). Thus religion cannot be assimilated either to 


1 The quotations are from Otto’s Idea of the Holy (English translation, 
1928). 
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ilosophy or to morality or to art, but is an autonomous 
activity of the human spirit in its felt relation to an absolutely 







ecessony ff unique Being, “* the Wholly Other.” il 

2 and in Such in briefest possible outline are Otto’s characteristic 
distinct § views, which have now become widely known. There can be 
sts and § nodoubt that he has made a very strong primd facie case for 





“the holy ’” in the sense of the “ numinous ” as the dis- 
tinctively religious category of value. He has rendered great 
grvice by reviving the religious sense of an independent, 
transcendent spiritual world, and by restoring the emotion 
ofawe (or in the language of the New Testament, “‘ reverence 
and godly fear ’’) to its rightful place at the very centre of 
the life of piety. A distinctive mark of the religious con- 
sciousness is its sense of the august sublimity and transcend- 



























(p. 5), gence of God as ‘the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
> ofthe § eternity, whose name is Holy ”’ (Isa. lvii. 15), and its inmost 
s word § emotion is expressed in the words of the seraphic adoration, 
nse of § “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts ; the whole earth is 
rigina] § full of His glory ” (Isa. vi. 3). But Otto’s solution suggests 
athom- | many further problems. We must here limit ourselves to 
ther,” | one main point, namely the question of the correlation and 
ig” or § the unification of the values. 

te III. 

ke the The problem then is, In what relation do the four ultimate 
se (on § values (the Good, the True, the Beautiful, the Holy) stand to 
raised, § each other ? Can there be four ultimates ? Is the “* Holy ” 
d from § (in the numinous sense) a fourth value existing side by side, 






so to speak, with the other three on equal terms, as an 
indispensable fourth (in place of Schleiermacher’s “ indis- 
pensable third ”’) ? Are the four values to be left in a state 
of independence or quasi-independence, like .four parallel 
lines that never meet ? In other words, is religious experience 
a fourth autonomous type of experience existing alongside 












tee is § of three others, equally autonomous, the moral, the rational 
igious § and the esthetic ? Are we to have not only “ art for art’s 
ble in § sake,” but also morality for morality’s sake, etc., and like- 







‘igi wise on the same terms religion for religion’s sake, each 
nan § department of human culture being complete in itself and an 
nition — ¢nd in itself, governed by its own relevant value without 
rther, § ‘Iterference or interpenetration by the values which are 
ings” — televant to the other realms? Do the values at best con- 
er to § stitute a kind of confederacy of co-equal principles ? Even 





so, the question arises : On what basis are they confederated ? 
If we can discover the principle of federation, is that prin- 
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ciple another value, or is it identical with one of those with 
which we have been dealing ? 

It is at once obvious that the autonomy or mutual 
independence of the four values is relative only, and cannot 
be absolute. They must somehow co-inhere and interpene. 
trate within the unity of experience as a whole. Just as (if 
the analogy be permitted) patristic and scholastic theolo 
endeavoured to safeguard the unity of the Godhead by the 
doctrine of zepiydépnors or reciprocal permeation and mutual 
inclusiveness of the Three Persons, and likewise sought to 
ensure the unity of Christ’s person by the doctrine of the 
communicatio idiomatum or interpenetration of the divine 
and human “ natures”’ in Him, so we must think of the 
values of human experience as somehow interfused within 
the unity of life. Of course Otto himself fully recognises and 
emphasises this. He speaks of 


“‘ the intimate interpenetration of the non-rational [the 
numinous] with the rational elements of the religious 
consciousness, like the interweaving of warp and woof 
in a fabric ” (p. 47), 


which he compares with the interpenetration of the non- 
rational sex instinct by personal affection and of pure, non- 
rational music by the rational verbal text of the song, and 
which is the result of what he calls ‘‘ the law of association of 
feelings”’ and “‘schematisation”’ (ch. vii). But is not the rela- 
tion between them even more intimate? Must we not attn- 
bute the fusion to some principle more organic than the mere 
“association of feelings’’ which have wholly distinct origins? 

The suggestion I wish to make is that “* the Holy ”’ is not 
so much a fourth value, co-existing on terms of equality with 
the other three so-called ‘‘ ultimate values,’’ but is, so to 
speak, the common plasm from which all the other values are 
differentiated, the matrix from which they are derived, their 
common fons et origo. Religion, being man’s experience of 
supra-sensible and ultimate Reality (of course I do not mean 
that any human experience can exhaust that Reality), is the 
most inclusive type of experience, the richest in content and 
in potentiality, and therefore its category of value—the Holy 
—is the richest and most inclusive of all human values. Just 
as “‘ the Good ” (not in the restricted moral sense) was to Plato 
‘the idea of ideas,” that is, the ultimate and all-inclusive 
idea, so we may suppose that “ the Holy ” is the value of 
i the ultimate, most fundamental and comprehensive 
value. 
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The values of Goodness, Beauty and Truth already exist 
implicitly or “* in solution ” in that of Holiness. In the course 
ofsocial development they become explicit even to the extent 
of being isolated and cut off from their creative source and 
orginal home. To borrow Shelley’s metaphor : 


“‘ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of” 


the Holy, by its prismatic diffraction of the pure light. This 
sin accordance with the general tendency of biological and 
sociological evolution, which is marked by an increasing 
diferentiation of function in the course of which the “ one ”’ 
divides itself into the “‘ many.” In primitive society religion 
isnot marked off from other interests or activities, but rather 
includes them all, such as magic (which is primitive science), 
art, law, morality. But gradually, as the organisation of life 
became more complex, these other aspects of culture, and the 
values which they enshrined, more and more asserted their 
autonomy as interests which exist in their own right. We 
then see science, art and morality withdrawing themselves 
from the sphere of religion and setting themselves up as 
independent disciplines, each with its own immanent laws 
and rights. This stage of differentiation is doubtless a 
necessary ‘‘ moment” in human development, but it is at 
best a half-way house and not the end of the journey. It is 
the stage of antithesis, which must lead on to an effort 
towards a richer synthesis or re-unification of values at a 
deeper level of experience than the original unity. For 
religion aims at nothing less than the unification of the whole 
of life under the control of its own principle. Differentiation 
of function is necessary and is a real enrichment of life, pro- 
vided it does not lead to a final separation of the various 
functions from the primal unitary source of all being, namely 
God, who is the object of the numinous experience. Such a 
separation would involve the acute secularisation of vast 
domains of life, and thereby religion would become a mere 
departmental activity of the human spirit unrelated to the 
rest of life. This would indeed be a disastrous result. Such 
result can only be avoided if it be realised that the moral, 
esthetic and rational values all radiate from a common centre 
of light—the Holy—and that if we follow their rays back 
to their original source we are led back to that radiant 
centre. In a word, religion engages the whole personality of 
man and claims all values for its own. 

Each type of value-experience is, so far as it goes, a valid 
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RI 
way of approach to the religious experience of the Absolute inspire 
Reality. All values of Goodness, Beauty and Truth When @ manen 





elevated to the plane of the Absolute are holy or sacred, They 
are, so to speak, parallel lines that meet in infinity. Each vir 
value when raised to the nth power partakes of the quality § humb! 
of the numinous. Not one of them, nor even the three com. 
bined, are exhaustive of the whole content or character of @ inour 
the Holy, nevertheless each is an essential constituent of it, 
They are not, as Otto would have it, merely interfused with § pakir 
the Holy by association of feelings, but are organic and regarc 
intrinsic elements within it. Each of the three “nop. § ghich 
religious ” modes of value-experience may take on a religious § tratio 
complexion and colour, and be suffused and saturated with & gutsic 
the numinous quality, not by a kind of communicatio idio. religic 
matum of feelings which are of independent origin, but § theu 
because each value emanates from God and partakes of His § The « 
nature. That is why there can be a distinctively religious § the 1 
motive of conduct, a religious apprehension of truth, a § disci 
religious appreciation of beauty. certa: 

Take, for instance, the ethical type of experience. Ihave § sense 
criticised Kant for reducing religion into a subsidiary § absol 
position as a mere handmaid of morality. And yet, as Pro § and« 
fessor Webb has recently pointed out, Kant’s attitude to the § the s 


moral law was itself a profoundly religious attitude. limat 
** Whatever we may find wanting in Kant’s relation of roe 
morality to other aspects of life, his own attitude towards 4s ‘ 
the moral law is always profoundly religious, full of the ne 
sentiment of awe and self-prostration which we associate “ 
with the perception anywhere of what Professor Otto ne 
has lately taught us to call das Numinose.” 1 ie 

I would refer again to Kant’s own words which I have quoted § num 

above : fase 
‘‘ There is a God, for there is a Categorical Imperativeof _ 
Duty, before which all knees do bow, whether they bein oa 
heaven or in the earth or under the earth, and whose the 
Name is holy ”’ (italics mine). reli 


Here Kant’s attitude to the moral law is distinctively § high 
numinous. His mistake was in making duty, or goodnessin J exp 
the restricted moral sense, the one and only avenue of approach — (in 
to God (although in the famous passage at the end of the mel 
Critique of Practical Reason he places “‘ the starry heavens Spi 
above” side by side with ‘“‘the moral law within” % — wh 


1 C. C. J. Webb, Kant’s Philosophy of Religion (1926), p. 58. dis 
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“pirers of “‘ wonder and reverent awe’’). Yet it is a per- 
nanent element of truth in his teaching that the Good is a 
main road to the Holy or Numinous. “ What doth the Lord 

uire of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ? ” (Mic. vi. 8),—justice and mercy in 
our dealings with men are highways to humility or reverence 
nour attitude to God and are essential to true religion. In 
this way we avoid the peril, from which Otto is not free, of 
making religion to be “* wholly other ” than morality, and of 

arding the increasing “‘ moralisation of the idea of God,” 
which marks the progress of religion, as due to a mere infil- 
tration (however intimate) into religion of something from 
outside. rather than a necessary dialectic movement within 
rligion itself. The moral insight of man when pursued to 
the uttermost leads straight to God, the perfect moral Being. 
The apprehension of God as absolute goodness is implicit in 
the religious consciousness as such, though it needs the 
discipline of life and history. to make it explicit. God is 
certainly felt to transcend human goodness, but only in the 
sense that His goodness is transcendent, i.e. superlative, 
absolute, not in the sense that He is Himself “‘ beyond good 
andevil ” or morally neutral. Goodness in God is in principle 
the same as goodness in man. The transformation or sub- 
limation of moral experience in God does not destroy its 
essential continuity with ours, any more than the trans- 
formation of mathematical knowledge in an Einstein destroys 
its continuity with that of the schoolboy who is only begin- 
ning to babble the multiplication table. And transcendent 
goodness is, I suggest, holy, awe-inspiring ; absolute moral 
purity is a sacred quality which evokes a response of religious 
reverence. It should impress those who contemplate it with 
numinous awe as well as with a numinous feeling of its unique 
fascination. 

A similar line of argument might be developed concerning 
the rational category of value (the True). Here also we have 
areal way of approach to the Holy, or to an element within 
the complex idea of the Holy. There are those to whom 
religion is primarily an apprehension of God through the 
higher intellect—an apprehension which is a genuine value- 
experience, in so much as it “ satisfies ” a human “ desire ” 
(in accordance with my definition of value at the commence- 
ment of this paper). Thinkers like Plato, Plotinus and 
Spinoza occasionally arrive at a high point in their argument 
where their philosophical thought becomes suffused with a 
distinctively religious glow. It is often inadequately realised 
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that St. Augustine’s conversion was largely intellectual, as ig 
evident from his Confessions. He embraced Christian; 

because it satisfied his earnest quest for truth in a way which 
Manichaeism and Neo-Platonism had failed to do, and his 
satisfaction expressed itself in religious adoration. The 
Beatific Vision which Dante had in the Empyrean (as 
described at the end of his Paradiso) is a direct intellectual 
knowledge of God. Both Aquinas and Dante accepted the 
Aristotelian doctrine that the satisfaction of the intellect js 
man’s final beatitude, and that this satisfaction is found in the 
contemplation of God as Absolute Truth. It is true that the 
natural reason of man is incapable of reaching these heights, 


** For the direct vision [of God] . . . nothing avails but 
a supernatural elevation of the natural intellect of man 
by an infusion into it of the Divine Intellect by grace, 
. . . by which the human intellect is raised above 
itself.”” 1 


But even so it is implied that God is apprehended as Truth, 
and that truth so apprehended satisfies the soul and confers 
upon it a joy or beatitude which is essentially religious. It 
was his discovery of a scientific law that inspired Kepler to 
utter the prayer, ““O God, we think Thy thoughts after 
Thee.” It seems to me, then, that we must modify Otto's 
disproportionate stress on the non-rational element in 
religion, and as a corrective I would stress its implicit 
rationality. This does not mean that they are right who 
identify religion with philosophy. The intellect is one way, 
but only one way, of approach to God. Nor would I give the 
name religion to mere intellectual knowledge without the 
appropriate emotional response. But what is religious is the 
whole concrete experience, and not the mere emotion isolated 
from its intellectual content or concomitant. 

Similarly it may be argued that esthetic taste or the experi- 
ence of the beautiful is a means of approach to the Holy. 
This way was typical of the ancient Greeks, so that Hegel, 
with much truth, characterised Greek religion as “ the 
Religion of Beauty.”” The Greeks made great use of the 
sensuous forms of art—especially of sculpture and archi- 
tecture—to body forth their ideas of the Divine and to 
express their religious sentiments, and so disclosed to the 
world the significance of beauty in religion. It is, of course, 
true that no sensuous form can adequately represent the 
transcendent spiritual world ; art can only image forth the 


1 J. S. Carroll, In Patria: An Exposition of Dante’s Paradiso, pp. 16f. 
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Divine in so far as the Divine is tmmanent in the world of 
yase. But as is well known, Plato taught that Absolute 
peauty, or Beauty in its pure, suprasensuous, eternal essence, 
ud not merely in its visible manifestations, is the ultimate 
ibject of the soul’s quest. 


“Here [he declares] is to be found... the happy 
life, the ultimate object of desire to man ; it is to live in 
beholding this consummate beauty. . . . What, then, 
might we expect if we should see Beauty uncorrupted, 
pure and unmixed, not that of the corruptible bodily 
nature of men and colours, and all the rest of that 
perishing and fading trash, but the divine and unchange- 
able beauty itself ? Think you that the life of that man 
would be contemptible and mean who would ever fix his 
eyes on that beauty, and behold that which he ought to 
behold, and be conversant with it? . . . Would he not 
become dear to the gods, and himself one of the immor- 
tals if ever man was?” ! 


Here, then, we see that there is a type of mind for whom the 
pursuit of beauty leads to the Divine. We may well learn 
from Plato that Ultimate Reality is beautiful as well as good, 
that Beauty is an absolute value and as such an attribute of 
God. Itis true that in the passage quoted the numinous sense 
ofthe mysterium tremendum, which Otto so emphasises, is not 
conspicuous, but only the element of fascination, which he 
also stresses. The Hebrew psalmist, however, combines the 
temendum and the fascinans in those striking words, “ O 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness ; tremble before 
Him, all the earth ” (Ps. xevi. 9, cf. xxix. 2). Here, then, in 
ahighly numinous context, the feeling of the beauty of the 
divine holiness is expressed. And absolute Beauty is holy, 
wor(th)shipful, adorable. 

Thus we seem justified in saying that the Good, the True 
and the Beautiful are all emanations, so to speak, from the 
Holy, and that, viewed from the human end, they are avenues 
of approach to God, which, if followed up, would lead to 
- adoration. Eternal Life, says Baron von Hiigel, in 
] F 

“outgoing movement will not only discover God as 
hidden in the deepest ideals and impulsions of Ethics, 
but also in the fullest strivings of Art and in the wisest 
and most delicate attempts of the speculative and 
analytic reason. God is no less truly the ultimate 


1 Plato, Symposium, §§ 210-212. 
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Source, Sustainer and end of perfect Beauty ang of 
utter Truth than of complete Goodness and of the purest 
Self-Donation.” 4 


Holiness, then, I suggest, is the primal unitary value con- 
taining in itself the potentiality of all the ideal values of 
human experience. And the least we can say of God is that 
He is the synthesis of Goodness, Truth and Beauty, and tha 
as such He is the thrice-holy One. For each of these attribute 
is in Him “holy” and so capable of evoking awe and adoration, 
in the mind of man. How much more is this true of themiy 
their living unity and original wholeness in the Divine Being? 

But the question arises, Is the Holy analysable withoy 
remainder into these three values? Do these revealed 
qualities exhaust the being of God? Or to express it other. 
wise, are there no other ways of approach to the Object of 
religious experience ? Is Holiness nothing more than the 
halo of Eternity which surrounds the other values when 
raised to the level of absolute perfection ? Is it simply the 
summation and sublimation of Goodness, Truth and Beauty! 
Has it no other qualities beyond these ? 

Doubtless there is an overplus of mystery in the Supreme 
Object of religious experience. It would be presumption to 
claim that these three categories of value, even when raised 
to the nth power or to the plane of the Holy, are adequate 
to explain It. What is man that he may claim to have 
exhaustively analysed the Inexhaustible ?_ The pious mind 
always recognises a mysterious Beyond which over-reaches 
all human categories. And this vivid consciousness of the 
ultimate mystery of things enters as a constituent into the 
characteristic religious attitude of awe, humility and ador- 
tion. ‘‘ How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out, . . . to Whom be glory for ever, Amen” 
(Rom. xi. 33, 36). A kind of reverent agnosticism, 1. 4 
certain awareness of the inadequacy of all human modes of 
apprehension to grasp the stupendous mystery of being, 
together with a sense of awe and wonder in the presence of 
that mystery, accompanies all deep spiritual experience asa 
delicate background and presupposition. And yet this over- 
plus of mystery confronts us, not as an ultimatum or a 
plus ultra assigning fixed boundaries to human thought, but 
as a challenge to the adventurous mind of man to explore 
further the nature of Eternal Being and to seek to interpret 
it in terms of the highest categories or values of human 


1 F. von Hiigel, Eternal Life, p. 892. 
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rience. The apotheosis of blank mystery—non-rational, 
jon-ethical, beyond good and evil—is in danger of resulting 
‘ther in a reversion to primitive credulity and superstition, 
or in a fanatical plunge into the empty abyss of extreme 
nysticism in which God is conceived of in purely negative 
tams. I emphatically agree with Otto when he says that 
the 

“process of rationalisation and moralisation of the 

numinous, as it grows ever more clear and more potent, 

is in fact the most essential part of what we call ‘ Sacred 

History ’ and prize as the ever-growing self-revelation of 

the divine” (p. 115). 


But I would suggest that this process, which is so essential to 
rligious progress, is the result, not (as in Otto’s theory) of 
the infusion into religion of values which are of independent 
origin, but of the immanent development of the supreme 
religious value (the Holy) itself. Further, Otto is right in his 
view that the mysterium tremendum of religious experience 
involves the feeling of the “‘ might,” “‘ power,” “‘ absolute 
overpoweringness,” tremenda majestas of the Deity (p. 20). 
But overpowering Might is not worshipful—worthshipful— 
unless it be supremely good. An omnipotent Devil would 
not be worthy of ‘‘ the blessing, and the honour, and the 
glory, and the dominion ” which in the apocalyptic vision 
was offered unto the Lamb that sitteth upon the throne for 
ever and ever (Rev. v. 18). It is “‘ the Lamb,” as symbol of 
the sacrificial love which rules on the throne of the universe, 
that is deemed ‘‘ worthy ” of religious adoration and praise. 

To sum up: Holiness is not a simple, elementary value, 
but a compound and synthetic one, which includes, unifies, 
permeates and conserves all the other values of life. It is, 
so to say, the common protoplasm from which all the other 
values have been differentiated. Such differentiation was 
historically inevitable as a stage in the dialectic of life, so that 
ethics, science and philosophy, and esthetics, have cast aside 
the leading-strings of religion and become independent dis- 
ciplines. This is all to the good, in so far as it is a ““ moment ” 
in the process which is to issue in a deeper unification. But 
the final quest of life must be for a unity which embraces all 
values while yet conserving them in their integrity, and such 
aunity is to be sought for on the lines of an ever-deepening 
and ever-expanding religious experience. 


D. MIALL EDWARDS. 


MEMORIAL COLLEGE, BRECON. 








EDUCATION IN GERMANY SINCE 
THE REVOLUTION. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, M.A. 


THE revolution which took place in Germany immediately 
after the war, though less spectacular than that of Russia, 
has had equally important consequences. This is especially 
true of its effects on education. Consciously or unconsciously, 
every political system uses its educational organisation to 
provide a moral basis for itself, and, in particular, a gover: 
ment established by revolution has to justify itself to the 
rising generation. Changes in the educational system ofa 
country, therefore, provide an accurate barometer of the 
opinion underlying political changes. Moreover, a revolution 
affords greater opportunities for new experiments than exist 
under a stable government, and as the problems of education 
in Germany are very similar to our own, the solutions offered 
there are of particular interest to us at the present time. 
The school system of Germany under the old régime was 
justly famous for its thoroughness and efficiency, but it 
suffered from some pronounced defects. In fact, a deputy 
stated in the Prussian Landtag in 1919 that if it were true 
that the Seven Weeks’ War had been won by the Prussian 
elementary school teacher, it was equally true that the world 
war was lost in the secondary school. Education was con- 
trolled by each individual state, and consequently it failed to 
emphasise the unity of German national life and culture. 
Still greater was the division between the classes. Trans 
ference from the elementary school to the secondary school 
was extremely difficult ; the elementary school was meant 
for the training of workers, the secondary school for the 
official classes. This was even reflected in the hostility which 
existed between the two types of teachers. Again, the 
diversity of secondary schools was almost bewildering ; there 
512 
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wxisted the classical Gymnasium, the semi-classical Real- 

mnasium, the scientific Realschule, and many variations of 
these three types. This diversity was increased by the con- 
tol over education exercised by religious bodies, by the 
Jutheran church in Prussia and the Catholic church in 
Bavaria. In no sense, therefore, was education unified ; 
neither was it national. The classical gymnasium in par- 
ticular came in for criticism. Socially it was the most 
exclusive of the types of secondary school, and its pre- 
dominant interest in the classics almost excluded all other 
subjects. Even the former Emperor, William I1., is reputed 
tohave said that he wished his schools to produce Germans 
and not Greeks. 

The revolution, therefore, attempted to make education 
more democratic and more national. Certain principles were 
laid down by the Constitution of Weimar. Thus, education 
was to be free and compulsory. A child was to have at least 
eight years in school (commencing at the age of six), and it 
was intended that he should have part-time education from 
his fourteenth to his eighteenth year, but this clause has not 
been applied. More important still is the provision for com- 
pulsory elementary State-education for all. Before the war, 
the child destined to enter the secondary school spent his 
eatly years in a private preparatory school, but by the con- 
stitution all schools of this type were to be abolished. In 
spite of bitter opposition, the law came into effect in 1929, 
and now every German child has to attend a Grundschule for 
four years. After this he can continue in the elementary 
school (which 90 per cent. do), or proceed to one of the 
secondary schools. There was some consideration given to 
the provision of maintenance grants where necessary to 
support children in the secondary school, but this matter was 
also dropped, and at present a parent pays fees in pro- 
portion to his income tax. The constitution stated that all 
children should have the same right to education, and that 
this should be used as a means to attain social unity. Co- 
operation between the elementary school and the secondary 
was thus assumed. Added to this the constitution declared 
that denominational, interdenominational and secular schools 
should be provided, and that no teacher or pupil should be 
compelled to give or attend religious instruction. 

The control of education by the Federal Government, 
desirable as it was from the point of view of national unity, 
broke down over the question of finance. The Reich was not 
willing to assume responsibility for the cost of education, and 


Vou. XXVIII. No. 8. 17 
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as this fell on the various States, naturally they claime 
absolute control. The result is that there are as man 
educational systems in Germany as there are political units 
and they differ considerably from one another. Bavaria, the 
most reactionary of the States, has introduced changes in the 
matter of religious instruction which are contradictory to the 
Federal Constitution. On the other hand, Saxony and 
Hamburg have carried out radical reforms. Midway between 
these two extremes stands Prussia, and as the prestige of 
Prussia is so great with the lesser States, who follow its poli 
in most things, its educational system can safely be taken ty 
be typical of most of Germany. 

Prussian education is still highly organised on its adminis. 
trative side, but great latitude is granted in the matter of 
teaching. This is particularly noticeable in areas wher 
political opinion is most radical, as in Neuk6ln, the industrial 
section of Berlin. Here the most extreme experiments are 
carried out, and the schools concerned do not seem to suffer 
any lack of the necessary money. In recent years several of 
the elementary schools have adopted what is called Gesampt 
Unterricht, a method by which the unity of knowledge is 
emphasised by the rejection of any kind of time-table. The 
discussion of one subject is allowed to lead to that of another, 
and knowledge is imparted as the need arises. The result 
seemed to a foreign practical teacher to be merely chaos. It 
is as if the schools were allowed as much freedom as they 
desire, as a reaction against past centralisation, and in the 
hope that they will eventually attain stability. It is sympto- 
matic that the new official handbook for teachers is called 
Suggestions (Richtlinien), and not Instructions. 

In the elementary school, as in the secondary school, the 
object is to acquaint the child with the cultural traditions of 
Germany. Great attention is therefore paid to the German 
language, to German literature, history and folk songs. The 
most interesting development has been in religious instruc: 
tion. Religion is certainly a part of the cultural tradition of 
Germany, but there, even more than in England, it is alsoa 
controversial matter. Hence the three types of school 
advocated in the constitution have been established. By fat 
the greater number are interdenominational (Simultar- 
schulen). A certain hour is provided for religion, and at that 
time the Lutheran pastor, the Jewish rabbi and the Catholic 
priest teach religion to the children of their respective cot 
fessions. There are a small number of secular school 
(Weltanschauungschulen), usually in the socialistic, indus- 
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ial areas. It is difficult to define the ‘‘ world view ”’ pro- 
yided by these schools, but it is soon felt to be something 

itive, and not merely the absence of religious instruction. 
The children seem to be well aware of this. In a school in 
Neukéln I asked a little girl of eight where she lived. She 
mentioned a part of the city a considerable distance away, 
and said that she came to school by tram. I asked her why 
she did not attend a school nearer home, and she promptly 
informed me that it was because her parents did not wish her 
to be taught religion. 

Since religion was not taught, it was interesting to inquire 
how far a sense of morality was imparted. The headmaster 
of the same school in Neuk6ln told me of the following inci- 
dent. He had set one of his upper classes to write a short 
story as an exercise in composition. One girl described her- 
self as walking along Unter den Linden, Berlin’s main street. 
An expensively dressed woman came along and dropped her 
bag so that her money fell out on the street. The little girl 
promptly put her foot on one note, and while keeping it there 
officiously helped in picking up the rest of the money. When 
the woman had gone she put the note in her pocket and went 
home, but found that it was of the inflation period and there- 
fore worthless. When this had been read out to the class it 
was discussed from the point of view of language and com- 
position, but the headmaster carefully refrained from com- 
menting on its morality, and as carefully deflected the 
children’s attention from this aspect. His expressed purpose 
was to allow the child to develop its own sense of morality, 
but it could be felt that he wished tacitly to break down the 
traditional conceptions. The Weltanschauungschulen are, in 
fact, schools of propaganda for a new social order. 

In secondary education there has been a tendency towards 
the idea of a one-way or common school—a school which 
would provide a pathway from the elementary school to the 
University, and at the same time provide an education which 
would emphasise German culture. The movement began 
before the war, but subsequent events have given it a great 
impetus. The demoralisation of Germany through its defeat 
and the nightmare of the inflation period, its loss of con- 
fidence in itself, and particularly the feeling that the body of 
the nation had been maimed through its lost territories, all 
made the building up of a healthy national life a matter of 
vital importance. Such an education was to be provided in 
the new German High School (Deutsche Oberschule), which 
should replace all the other forms of secondary schools. At 
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least 50 per cent. of the time in this new school was to 
devoted to German history, literature, geography, Philosophy 
art and religion. No Latin or Greek was to be taught, anj 


the remainder of the time was to be divided equally betwee, i 


two foreign languages on the one hand, and mathematics anq 
natural science on the other. The two languages wer 
insisted upon by the universities, and it is to be noticed tha 
in the majority of cases English has replaced French as the 
primary foreign language. The prestige of the older type of 
school was, however, too strong to allow of its complete 
replacement by the Deutsche Oberschule, and in this respect 
the movement for the one-way school only led to the com. 
promise of the addition of one more type to the existing 
diversity. 

At the age of ten, therefore, the child destined for higher 
education has to choose which type of school he will go to, 
In the Gymnasium about half his time will be devoted to 
Latin and Greek, and very little to modern languages. In 
the Realgymnasium he will still do Latin, but possibly no 
Greek at all, and the emphasis will be on modern languages, 
In the Oberrealschule he will devote considerably more time 
than in the other schools to mathematics and natural science, 
Judging by the statistics for Prussia, the number of human- 
istic Gymnasia has very slightly decreased since 1922; the 
number of Realgymnasia and of Oberrealschulen has con- 
siderably increased, and the number of Deutsche Oberschulen 
is still small, but is steadily increasing. Still, even in the 
older types, the movement for nationalising the schools has 
been successful in reforming the curriculum, and now they 
also devote at least one-third of their time to German history, 
geography, literature, etc. In teaching the classics the 
emphasis is no longer so much on linguistic study as on the 
contribution of antiquity to modern thought. Similarly 
modern languages are used as media to understand the 
culture of foreign nations, and thus afford comparison with 
that of Germany. In science, even, the technical side of the 
subject is subordinated to its cultural value. 

The weakness of the system is that a child has to choose 
its school at the early age of ten—a difficulty which will also 
arise in the reorganised English schools. Ideally the choice 
should depend altogether on aptitude, but this is difficult to 
ascertain. The parent will therefore choose a school accord- 
ing to the career which he intends his boy to adopt, though 
accidental considerations such as proximity to a particulat 
school will often decide. Transference from one school to 
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another later on is well-nigh impossible, though a gifted 
child (usually in rural districts where facilities for secondary 
education are not plentiful), after spending six years in a 
higher elementary school (Aufbauschule), may be trans- 
ferred to a secondary school. The great advantage of the 
system is that once a boy has chosen his school, his education 
has a unity and continuity which are often lacking with us. 
In many of our schools a boy can drop any subject he does 
not like, without considering his education as a whole, until 
eventually his curriculum may consist only of a fortuitous 
collection of subjects. The waste which this involves is 
avoided in Germany by compelling the boy to follow a set 
course of instruction, once he has made the initial choice. It 
is true that the number of pupils who complete the eight 
years’ course is relatively small. 

It is difficult for anyone to enter into the spirit of the 
schools of a foreign country, and in particular of a country so 
recently hostile as Germany. It was part of the war pro- 
paganda in England to regard German schools as militaristic 
both in discipline and in outlook, and possibly this is what 
makes the complete absence of militarism so conspicuous. 
There is nothing in Germany to correspond to the Officers’ 
Training Corps units which are attached to our schools, and 
which provide such a puzzle for visitors to our peace-loving 
country. History text-books and teaching are, it is true, far 
more concerned with the last twenty-five years than is the 
case with ours, but this is only natural. Article 231 of the 
Versailles Treaty placed the whole responsibility for the war 
on Germany and its allies, and the history books do their 
utmost to combat this accusation. Moreover the basis of 
German politics—the Constitution of Weimar—is of such 
recent origin that attention has to be paid to contemporary 
history. In all the schools I visited, the history text-books 
used were written since the Revolution. Attention was 
necessarily paid in them to wars—how otherwise could the 
growth of Prussia be explained ?—but on the whole they 
me to carry out the decree of the Minister of Education 

922) : 


“ It is necessary to create history text-books which— 
with strict preservation of historical truth—cause those 
facts and situations to stand out more strongly that are 
adapted to awaken and develop the consciousness of 
responsibility of the citizen of a republic for his place in 
the State and in society.” 
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Considerable space is devoted, in text and in maps, to the lost 
provinces and to Austria, the emphasis thus being on the 
nation rather than the State. 

In the matter of discipline, the martinet type of teacher 
seems to have disappeared. Individual teachers explained 
this as the influence of the youth movement. The younger 
teachers are often products of the youth movement them. 
selves, and in their wanderings come into contact with the 
boys in an informal way. Moreover it is the practice of many 
town schools to have a Landheim—a house in the country 
where each class in its turn spends a brief period every year 
with its teacher, and this cannot fail to produce a better 
feeling between them. The law also established in 1919 what 
are called Parent Councils (Elternbeirite), to bring the schools 
into closer contact with the homes. Usually the parents of 
the pupils actually attending a school elect one of themselves 
for every fifty pupils to form a committee, and these advise 
with the teachers on matters of general welfare and discipline, 
though not on the curriculum. The position of the teacher 
himself is one of considerable dignity. He is a civil servant, 
and once appointed he cannot be removed except for moral 
reasons. He alone decides whether the pupils are to he 
promoted at the end of each year, for there is a laudable 
absence of examinations. The course lasts for eight years, 
and consequently the older pupils are capable of advanced 
work. Nevertheless the final examination is in the hands of 
the teacher. In German composition, modern languages, 
classics and mathematics, it is customary for him to prepare 
three sets of questions, one of which will be selected by the 
central authority. In all other subjects the examination is 
oral, conducted by the teacher in the presence of the head- 
master and, if possible, of a Government Inspector. This 
_ does not seem to lower the standard of the examination, while 
it permits the teacher great latitude in the treatment of his 
subject, and still further extends the freedom which seems to 
be the main characteristic of present-day German education. 


DAVID WILLIAMS. 


Barry, GLAMORGAN, 
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GROWTH OF INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., L.H.D., 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University. 


From the individual to the group, from the group to the 
movement, from the movement to the agency, from the 
agency to the institution, represent a present social progress. 
The United States has passed, and is still passing, through 
such a trend. The last station in the fivefold hegira is now 
reached. The arrival, moreover, intimates an enlargement 
of the institutional conclusion. This enlargement, as found 
in several forms or fields of American society, deserves 
interpretation. 

The first field which I seek to interpret is the Federal 
Government ‘itself. For the Federal Government is of 
primary and fundamental importance. The instrument 
which represents the foundation of this Government, the 
constitution, has been, since its adoption in 1788, the object 
of constant debate and of legislation. The debate and legis- 
lation have been concerned with the powers, rights, duties of 
the Federal Government in relation to the individual common- 
wealth, and also with the rights, powers and duties of the 
individual commonwealth in relation to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The trend of all the discussion and of all the laws has 
been to strengthen and to enlarge the functions of the 
Federation and to narrow and to weaken the function of the 
individual commonwealth. This tendency, coming to its 
executive climax in the Civil War of 1861-65, has resulted in 
the comparative supremacy of the Government at Washing- 
ton. The power of the Federal Government has constantly 
strengthened, and the power of the individual States has just 
519 
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as constantly narrowed. In his thought of his Governmen; 
the individual citizen has come to think chiefly of the United 
States, and in his political loyalty has come to feel his pledge 
given not to his State but to the United States. The Stays 
and Stripes has come to be his flag, and the flag of his common. 
wealth, even if it had one, commands no peculiar allegiance, 
In the year 1889, Bryce prophesied “‘ the importance of the 
States will decline as the majesty and authority of the 
National Government increase.” 1 The prophecy made forty 
years ago has with each succeeding year proved to be true. 

The enlarged dominance of the Federal system become 
manifest in many forms and through a wide diversity of 
methods. Perhaps the most significant of all these forms and 
methods is seen in the creation of many so-called bureaux and 
commissions. These bureaux or commissions are independent 
forces which the general government has established, and 
through which it functions. They are neither legislative nor 
executive, nor judicial alone, but all combined. Their 
number and their manifold works are most impressive. The 
executive department of the Government in its divisions of 
the Cabinet has no less than 149 bureaux. The State Depart- 
ment has 20, the Treasury 17, the War 24, the Navy 19, the 
Post Office 21, Labour 8, Commerce 11, Agriculture 15, the 
Interior 9, and the Department of Justice 5. In addition 
there are some fifty commissions which represent a method 
and a force both legislative, executive, and judicial. These 
commissions are concerned with services as important and 
diverse as inter-State commerce, shipping, fine arts, the 
public lands and lighthouses. 

Without reference to the legislative or the judicial 
functions which, existing from the beginning, have enlarged 
their field and their forces, the executive department has 
come to possess and to use powers of control, to cultivate 
fields of influence, to enlarge functions, which represent one 
of the great institutions of history and one of the mighty 
forces of the modern world. The Roman Empire covered and 
cultivated a wider area, but in a larger part of this area it 
failed to use so great a power as the United States uses in every 
part of its territory. The British Government to-day also 
covers a wider area, but in many parts of that area it declines 
to exercise the powers which the United States exercises in 
commonwealths as remote from its centre and from each other 
as are the commonwealths of Washington and of Florida, of 
California and of the State of Maine. The growth in and 
1 The American Commonwealth, by James Bryce. Vol. XI., p. 695. 
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toward a sense of institutionalism in the Federal Government 
ismost significant and impressive. The growth is broad as 
yell as fundamental, creative and formative of other institu- 
tions, and apparently ultimate in destiny. More and more 
completely does it become the United States. 

In contrast with the general authority of the Federal 
Government there is a second institution, an institution 
which the Federal Government has so far consistently and 
frmly declined to direct, and that is the institution of 
education.1 Education in the United States is a matter of 
the individual commonwealth. It is the State which gives 
education to its children. The chief form of education is 
public, supported from the kindergarten through all the 
grades to the university by public taxation. Of course, by 
the side of public education are found private schools, 
colleges and endowed universities. Education has become 
the consuming interest of the people, both in the public and 
in the specially chartered institutions. One-fourth of all the 
citizens of the United States are enrolled in her schools and 
colleges. No less than one million students are found in her 
colleges and universities. In the last forty years the increase 
in college enrolment has been eightfold. The increase in the 
cost of all schools has in a half-century been no less than 
thirtyfold. The present cost of public education is between 
three and four billions of dollars. The so-called higher 
education takes on two special forms : the one of establish- 
ment and administration by the State, as is manifest in fifty 
universities ; and the other of the privately chartered institu- 
tion, like Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia. The public 
universities are found in each of the great States, and in 
certain States, three, as in Ohio. Though the privately 
chartered institutions were of the earliest foundation, 
they have continued to grow with the growth of popu- 
lation and of resources. The growth, too, is commensurate 
with the growth of the State universities, like California, 
lilinois, Minnesota. Almost an even race are the great 
universities of each type, maintaining themselves, whether 
supported usually by public taxation or by fees and indi- 
vidual gifts and bequests. The university of the State has 
hardly developed more swiftly than have the historic, 
privately chartered institutions. Harvard and Columbia 
have in the last years each received annually not far from 
five million dollars. The State Universities have likewise 
spent commensurate sums in their annual administration. 

1 A few minor exceptions exist, as is seen in Alaska. 
Vou. XXVIII. No. 3. w* 
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Their students, too, gathered from all parts of the world, 
represent an even more impressive evidence of institutiong| 
growth. New York University and Columbia enrol more 
yea 30,000 students each in both internal and extra-mypy| 
classes. 

The increasingly institutional character of the univers} 
is made yet more evident by the enlarging influence which it 
has gained on the manifold life of the whole community, Al] 
that concerns the community has come to concern the 
university. The many and diverse departments of the 
university serve communal needs as diverse and as funds. 
mental. Its teachers’ colleges train students to teach 
kindergarten, and also to pursuing research as a professional 
quest. It establishes and conducts schools as different as 
schools of business and of theology. The university, in fact, 
has become the crown of the broadest as well as of the highest 
intellectual life. 

Carlyle’s remark that a university is simply a great 
collection of books is a charming half-truth. Its half-truth 
represents a side of the institutional values of the university 
in American life. For the higher education in the United 
States is manifested in libraries having over 40 millions of 
volumes. These academic collections, however, are only a 
part, about one-fourth, of the nearly 10,000 libraries now 
established. Taken altogether, the public and academic 
collections constitute an institution which is helping to form, 
to reform, to transform, American life. The number of 
volumes in the public libraries exceeds 100 million copies. 
The annual expense for books and for administration is about 
40 million dollars. Cleveland has 1,000,000 people, and a free 
library of more than 1,000,000 volumes. These volumes are 
wisely selected. The support is derived from public taxation. 
The administration is committed to 1,000 officers. The 
circulation represents eight volumes each year for each 
citizen. It has a central building, but also its usefulness is 
enlarged by more than 1,000 branches or agencies. Libraries 
of this general type are found in every American city. They 
are graduated to the diverse and manifold needs of the com- 
munity. In thousands of towns and villages libraries of 4 
similar efficiency, adjusted to the size and demands of the 
population are established. The American people are 
transmuting their American public library and the private 
collections into an institution. The American is usually 
described as primarily a reader of the newspaper. But he 
is also, and possibly more, a reader of books. That there are 
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ide areas without such services is a fact, and a fact also to 
pedeplored. The constant tendency, however, is to give the 
yok to every child and to every adult. 

The printing-press, of which the book is a fundamental 

roduct, does, however, manifest itself most conspicuously 
in the newspaper. This manifestation becomes more and 
nore institutional with each passing decade. The institu- 
onal relation of the newspaper movement takes on at least 
two aspects. One aspect concerns the material part. The 
material part is indeed both expressive and impressive. Of 
curse the number of such publications, 25,000, is evidence 
ofthe trend. The number of issues, too, some 50 millions a 
year, is evidence yet more convincing. The fact, too, of the 
transformation of the individual newspaper into a chain of 
papers is evidence both unique and conclusive. No less than 
fifty newspapers, divided almost equally between two groups, 
represent the essential part of this new development. The 
chains stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and 
fom the northern lakes to the southern gulf. Subject to a 
general control by a central agency, they yet are permitted 
acertain degree of liberty in the selection of news to be 
published, and in editorial interpretation. These selections 
and interpretations are, be it added, determined largely by 
local conditions. The power of such aggregations is simply 
colossal in forming and guiding public opinion. It has been 
said that it was a chain of American newspapers under one 
control which made the Spanish-American War. The Yellow 
press, or the Red press, forceful selfish factors, imposing itself 
on the Yellow or Red emotions of the American people, 
emotions which are not thoughts, has power to cause harm 
which transcends belief. It is a press, sober in feeling and 
sober in mind, appealing to the thinking citizen, which is 
called upon to put down irrational and swiftly-stirred 
emotions. Usually such an appeal overcomes the emotional 
explosions in case time be sufficient. But often time is not 
sufficient. The explosion bursts forth, creating a popular 
demand. The people are made to feel that they must fight, 
as they did fight upon the sinking of the Maine. 

Beside such institutional organisations as are seen in 
chains of newspapers, there are found organisations known 
as the Associated Press or the United Press. These corpora- 
tions are formed to collect and to disseminate the news of the 
world. Several such associations exist, but of them, two are 
chief. The larger, the Associated Press, has 1,000 or more 
members. If there is a Yellow press or a Red press, the 
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Associated Press might be called the White press. For jt, 
whole purpose and its comprehensive method are to conye 
all news in the white light of truthfulness as clearly and fully 
as the able and unprejudiced mind can conceive. 

There is, however, at least one respect in which the news. 
paper press of the United States is failing. It concem, 
leadership. There is no journal which commands th 
allegiance and the following of the people. It is hardly to 
much to say that there is no journal of opinion. There are 
as I have indicated, vast forces, powerful, fair-minded, rm 
collecting the news of the whole world, forces lodged in 
individual papers like the New York Times and in various 
press associations. But there is no journal comparable as q 
journal of opinion to the New York Tribune of the year 
when Horace Greely was its editor and dictator. The policy 
of trimming is now too commonin many outstanding journals, 
In the United States is found no newspaper which commands 
the traditional place of the London Times as a journal of 
opinion, formative of public judgment. Possibly journals 
of opinion in America are to pass over from the field of daily, 
into the field of weekly issue. : 

As uniting both the governmental and certain popula 
elements of the tendency to establish institutions, the banks, 
the trust companies and other financial concerns present 
significant evidence. The new importance of the United 
States as a financial force is seen as both cause and result in 
the place which the banks have come to occupy in the whole 
life of the people. It is said that the United States holds 
one-third of all the gold of the world. The larger share of 
this value is controlled by banks. A constantly enlarging 
share is coming to be held by a few banks in a few great 
cities. This fact, however, should be linked with another 
fact, that one-half of all the people in the country ar 
depositors in either savings or other institutions. Sucha 
concentration and also breadth of capital is new to the 
world. American banks are, moreover, taking on new forms. 
Among them is the form of what is known as chain banks— 
in which one organising or supervising corporation maintains 
a certain advisory relation to many co-ordinated institutions. 
Another form is what is called branch banks, a system by 
which one central institution establishes several offices in one 
central city or at other capital points more or less widely 
scattered. This centralising movement of capital is most 
manifest at its highest degree of power in what is known 3 
the Federal Reserve system. This system had its origin a 
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the time of the World War. The Federal Reserve system 
rovided a means by which the enormous expenditures of 
the war could be met and the country’s finances maintained 
on a stable basis. The expanding needs for currency were 
supplied by issuing Federal Reserve notes, partly secured by 
gold and partly by commercial paper. Banks were thus able 
tomeet expanding needs for credit because they could supple- 
ment their reserves by borrowing from the Reserve banks or 
on customers’ paper. The sum of money thus afforded was 
stupendous. It would have been sufficient to pay all the costs 
of the Federal Government from the year 1791 to the out- 
break of the Great War. The previous expenditures for war 
were insignificant in comparison. The sum was equivalent to 
twenty times the national debt of the pre-war period. 

Since the close of the war, the Federal Reserve system has 
been continued by wise methods and to results most bene- 
ficent. It has, as a fact, come to have a certain supervision 
over all the banking interests of the country, a supervision 
which at times seems to amount to control, even to effective 
control, and, I venture to add, to beneficent control. 

Neither does such control or institutional consolidations. 
relate alone to the present. They touch the long and 
indefinite future. For testators are more and more generally 
entrusting their estates to banks and trust companies. The 
individual administrator, executor, trustee, seem to be sup- 
planted by the company or institution. The amount of 
property which is thus year by year, decade by decade, trans- 
ferred to these fiduciary societies represents stupendous sums. 
At times it almost seems as if half of the property of the 
American people is becoming vested in these fiscal societies. 
In fact, it is said that no less than 100 billions of dollars 
represent the actual or potential assets and responsibilities of 
life insurance companies. 

The institutional life of the United States, both as a fiscal 
and as a personal form of endeavour, is furthermore mani- 
fested in the agencies which the community has set up for the 
cause of charity and philanthropy. Of course the words 
charity and philanthropy have a connotation as compre- 
hensive as humanity, and as diverse as humanity’s needs. 
But in the United States in recent decades and years the 
enlargement and the increasing variety is most significant. 
So-called foundations, as Community Fund, Community 
Chests, Community Trusts, have since the beginning of the 
Great War come to number more than sixty, and with the 
resources of thirty-two societies established before the year 
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1914, have come to possess resources of above a billion 
dollars. 

These foundations represent the filling of the diverge 
needs which arise in a communal life of all sorts and con. 
ditions. They belong to forces as different as agencies for 
the establishing of international scholarships, societies for 
research into the causes of disease, and associations for the 
promotion of peace, for the elevation of the depressed races, 
and for the uplifting of the “ unprivileged classes.” The 
2,000 separate agencies for social betterment, established in 
New York, and the 100 agencies included in the Community 
Chest of a city like Cleveland, of 1,000,000 people, prove the 
place and power of the philanthropic and institutional move. 
ment. The individual donations of the two great givers of 
the United States, Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller, 
illustrate the same trend. Mr. Carnegie endowed eight 
permanent foundations with no less than 350 millions of 
dollars, and the gifts of the Rockefellers, father and son, up 
to the present time aggregate 600 millions. The larger share 
of this sum has been assigned to the endowment of five 
permanent foundations. Both the Carnegie and the Rocke- 
feller gifts represent institutions. Their very names prove 
the strength of the institutional tendency. Among such 
names are the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the Carnegie Endowment of International Peace, 
and the Rockefeller General Education Board. 

No small share of the charitable and philanthropic institu- 
tions of more recent foundation are devoted to medical 
research and to therapeutics. There is, however, yet another 
field of human service in which a still further form of the 
medical institution is coming to prevail. The profession of 
medicine, the most personal of all the professions, is taking 
on a special institutional relation. This relation is well 
summed up in the word Clinic. The clinic has long been 
recognised as an integral though subsidiary part of the 
hospital. It is now assuming a new form of human service. 
It is coming to mean a form in which several physicians are 
united for the examination and for the treatment of the sick. 
It stands for a union and for a sub-division of medical service. 
It is atransfer from a service in which the individual physician 
is the centre to a service in which several physicians are 
combined for diagnosis, for the healing and for the prevention 


of disease. Several clinics are established in various parts of 


the country, of which two are the more outstanding, the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, and the Cleveland Clinic in 
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the city of Cleveland, Ohio. This form of an institution is 
now already well founded, and be it said it'is sure of coming 
to possess a great place in the healing forces and conditions 
of the American community. 

The institutional trend of the United States is indicated, 
therefore, in these seven fields which I have sought, though 
briefly and summarily, to interpret: the Federal Govern- 
ment ; the college and universities ; the libraries ; the news- 
papers; the financial institutions; the charitable and 
philanthropic institutions ; and the medical foundations. 

But there are two institutions which, it ought to be said, 
have not advanced in recent years. They are institutions 
central and constructive. They are the family and the 
Church. The family is both an historical and a social 
institution. It lies at the very heart of civilisation both old 
and new. It is not strengthening. It is attacked by the 
general enemy of excessive individualism. It is menaced by 
many and swiftly changing social forces. It is threatened by 
the so-called enlargement of women’s rights, which, however 
good in itself, may for the time being injure the home. 
Women’s enlarged rights have gone beyond the field of her 
duties. These disintegrating forces, many and different, come 
to their head in the increasing frequency and variety of 
divorces. Not far from one-fifth of the marriages in many 
commonwealths of the American Union end in divorce. 

Likewise the Churches are not gaining in their institutional 
values and forces. I now write of the churches Protestant. 
With churches Roman Catholic this paragraph and this 
article is not concerned. The enrolment of members increases, 
although slowly. But the recognition given to the Church 
does not increase in degrees adequate to the increase of popula- 
tion. The Church has lost largely its former educational func- 
tion. It has also transferred its function of charity to specific 
agencies. It still retains, and apparently is to retain, its func- 
tion of worship and of preaching. The clergy are devoted, 
both in pastoral administration and in preaching. But the 
response of the congregation is not adequate to the allegiance 
and the faithfulness in which the minister and the priest serve. 
To consider the causes of the narrowing conditions, or of a 
condition which certainly does not enlarge, would carry one 
too far afield. It is sufficient for the present purpose simply 
to intimate that the Church and the family are not growing 
as institutions to the degree in which other institutions like 
education and philanthropy are gaining. Be it said, however, 
that these two institutions are primary and fundamental. 
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However, a sufficient number of important institutions 
have been brought forward to prove the greater place and 
enlarged function which these new foundations have gained 
for themselves in the United States. I therefore now turn to 
a problem more critical and constructive, namely, the causes 
and the conditions which have given birth to this tremendous 
result in the growth of institutions. Of the causes I wish to 
name three, and of the conditions two. These causes and 
these conditions, however, are hard, and perhaps unnecessary 
to discriminate. For causes flow into conditions, and con- 
ditions easily become causes. 

The causes of the growth seem to me to be summed up in 
three, namely: efficiency, economy, complexity. The will 
for efficiency is a strong will in the American character, 
“ The will to will” is a possible change in William James’s 
great phrase. The will to will eventuates, through the union 
of personalities, in the institution. Along with this will, 
moreover, goes a desire for the smallest possible expenditure. 
Efficiency, moreover, stands for mass production, for com- 
prehensiveness. It is opposed to the individualistic method, 
It is contrasted with esthetic values. It represents the 
quantitative in contrast with the qualitative. It spells 
amounts. It connotes creativeness. Such a will, such 
economic and economical methods, place emphasis on a 
central and centralising government, on mass education, on 
huge financial agencies, on chains of newspapers, on aggre- 
gations of charities and philanthropies, on vast accumulation 
of books, and on a centralised medical service. 

The third cause of the institutional growth lies in the 
increasing complexity of the community’s life. Modern life 
has become complex, uniquely complex, disastrously or 
gloriously complex. Every morning ministers to or hinders 
the day’s work of each citizen in the revelations of the doings 
of the globe. The telegraph, the telephone, the radio, deliver 
the world at every breakfast table. Such diverse and multi- 
tudinous offerings must be consolidated, classified, united. 
The individual cannot bear up against such offerings of 
individualised service, doings and imaginations. The foun- 
dation of institutions is therefore the normal method and 
conclusion of procedure. 

Such causes get conditions for their creation and for their 
_ application from what I may call the mass : first, the mass 
of wealth ; secondly, the mass of population. Wealth has 
become, as I have intimated, enormous in this new country. 
Such massing of wealth nourishes the enlargement of the 
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neral government and the foundation and increased power 
if the other institutions which I have considered. The 
nassing of population, too, embodies and prepares the way 
fr the foundation of institutions. Institutions like the 
higher education, or like the enormous banking consolidations, 
wuld not be founded or maintained in the thinly populated 
prairies of North America or on the more thinly populated 

pas of South America. Such great populations do, 
indeed, represent individualisms and the whole indivi- 
dualistic movement of society. Such individualisms and 
sich movements may create forces and make achievements 
of much worth. Of course, in the whole historic trend of 
society they have created such forces and such movements ; 
but great wealth and great populations are also conditions 
necessary for forming great institutions. 

A matter quite as essential as the question of the con- 
ditions and causes of this institutional movement, is the 
question of the results of it upon American society and 
life. Is this movement to permeate and to characterise all 
American forces and conditions? Is it to create groups 
of power, to influence, to gather up and to centralise the 
cements of these groups, and to project them into the 
whole American community? In this consolidation, is the 
individual to be submerged? Is the smaller to shrivel 
up into less, and into the least ? Is the much to grow into 
the more, and the more into the most ? Is America to form 
atace of many sub-men and of a few super-men? Is 
humanity to become, like the modern office building, narrower 
asit goes higher ? Is the common man to become a mere cog 
ina colossal and swiftly-turning machine? Is the move- 
ment to become mightier than the men who compose the 
movement ? Are men fabricating a Frankenstein, half 
conscious that the creature may prove to be a fiend which 
will ultimately turn on its fabricators and destroy them ? 
Is force, material and executive, to become more and more 
forceful ; and reflection just a shadow so far and so far only 
asmay be necessary to guide this force, even if with dimness ? 
Is the unhumanised system and the dehumanised group to 
nse or to fall into absolute monarchism ? 

Or is it to be recognised that these movements are above 
all else movements of, for, and by men? Is it appreciated 
that their origins, their progress, their failures, their con- 
summations are human, humane, humanistic? Is it seen 
that the degrees of their merit, that the worth of their contri- 
butions, represent racial well-being and racial enrichment? Is 
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it understood that the enlargement of the individual is a sym. 
bol and method of the enlargement of the race, and that the 
withering-up of the individual is the minimising and shriy¢). 
ling ofallhumanity? Is it felt that the economising in certajn 
so-called lower forces and forms of life may give a freedom for 
the transmutation of these lower forms into terms of a loftier 
dynamics, dynamics which deserve the name of spiritual} 

Such questions spring to the pen. In response to them ] 
wish to say : 

First : The present condition of American and of world 
society is one of experimentation—political, social, educg. 
tional. Conditions are trying themselves out. Man, the ex. 
perimenter wishes, and is determined to have, the best. No 
conclusion, therefore, is to be regarded as final and conclusive, 
Therefore, no lover of his kind need fear that the present 
consummation is to rest down on mankind with the weight 
of the mountains or to transfix mankind in the bonds of 
human iron and steel. 

Secondly : Humanity is interested in terms of life, and 
not in terms of the lifeless. Its interest is to be interpreted 
in terms of development. It stands for growth. Behind both 
growth and development lies life. 

Thirdly : The institutional movement represents associa- 
tion and adjustment. Each part of it ministers to every other 
part, and every part which receives ministers to every other, 
The civil government serves the educative, the philanthropic, 
the social, the financial, the domestic, and other forms of 
being. Each of these in turn serves the civil function, each 
serving every other. Of what worth any one of these institu- 
tions without education ? Of what worth any one of them 
without the stabilising power of the civil government? Of 
what worth any one of them without the substratum of the 
financial ? Each survives because the other survives. __ 

Therefore, a comprehensive conclusion of this survey 1s 
fearlessness. American humanity is not to become a mere 
series of institutions unrelated, unassociated. Man is not to 
be made a schema of big, disconnected conglomerates. Man, 
putting his life into institutions, is thereby, if he be at all 
worthy, to find a life fuller, a character nobler, a comradeship 
more intimate, a usefulness broader and more continuous, 4 
destiny which without loss of individuality becomes deeper 
and higher, and a prophetic sense of realisation more divine. 


C. F. THWING. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. . 
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THE MANDZANS AND THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL. 


VINCENT TAYLOR, Pu.D., D.D. 


Tae investigation of the Mandan writings, and of the 
ration in which they stand to the Fourth Gospel, at first 
sight appears to suggest a journey along one of the by-paths 
of New Testament research, and for this reason it will be well 
to state the problem in its most challenging form. This 
problem will be indicated best by citing two passages from 
the sacred books of Mandaism.! The first is from the Ginza, 
or “* Treasury,” or, as it is sometimes called, “‘ the Great 
Book ” : 
“‘ The true envoy am I, 
In whom is no lie : 


The true one in whom is no lie, 
In him is no blemish nor fault. 


«“ A vine are we, a vine of life, 
A tree which cannot lie : 
The tree of praise, whose fragrance stays 
All men with breath of life.’ ? 


The second extract is from the Book of John: 


“ A shepherd am I who loves his sheep: I keep watch over my sheep 
and my lambs : 
Around my neck I carry the sheep, and they wander not from the 
village. 


1 The two quotations are taken, with the author’s kind permission, 
from Dr W. F. Howard’s article, ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel and Mandean 
Gnosticism,” in the London Quarterly Review for January, 1927. This 
invaluable article is shortly to be reprinted and supplemented in Dr 
Howard’s forthcoming volume of Essays on the New Testament (The 
Epworth Press). 

* M. Lidzbarski, Ginza, pp. 59 ff. 
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I bring them unto the fold, the good fold, and then with me the 
find pasture. y 

From the mouth of Euphrates, Euphrates the radiant, I brought 
them wonderful gifts. 


“No wolf leaps into our fold, and of fierce lion they need sil be 
frightened, 
Of the tempest they need not be fearful, and no thief can ever asgai 


us: 

No thief breaks into their fold, and of the sword they stand in no 
terror. 

When my sheep had lain down in peace, and my head on the thres. 
hold was lying, 

Then opened a cleft in the height, and the thunder thundered 
behind me.” 4 


The passage goes on to tell how the sheep are threatened by 
a flood, and are in danger of drowning. But the shepherd 
comes with his boat and grasps with his hands each sheep 
which hears his call and gives heed to his voice. Those which 
do not hear, sink and perish in the waters. 

Alike by their similarities and their differences, thes 
passages compel us to think of the Fourth Gospel, and invite 
comparison with its terminology and leading ideas ; and the 
problem becomes especially acute when we find in the Man. 
dean writings frequent parallels to such characteristic 
Johannine conceptions as the mission of the Son to impart 
life to men and to lead them from darkness to life, the 
Redeemer’s knowledge of His own who are chosen out of the 
world and for whom He prays, and the idea of a place which 
He has prepared for believers and to which He shows the 
way. At least three questions are at once suggested. Ar 
the Johannine sayings in some way dependent on the 
Mandean texts or the teaching they preserve ? Or do the 
Mandean writings depend in part upon the Fourth Gospel! 
Or, again, do these sacred books, together with the Fourth 
Gospel, rest upon common sources and draw from the same 
store of ideas, symbols and expressions? A fourth possi 
bility, that the parallelism is without any significance at all 
may safely be excluded. 


Be 


It would be following the natural order of things to 
describe at once thé history and origins of the Mandeans, 
but these questions are so complicated and so differently 
answered by scholars, that it may be best first to consider 
the sacred books of Mandaism and the principal religious 


1M. Lidzbarski, Das Johannesbuch, pp. 44 ff. 
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ideas they contain. All that need be said of the Mandzans 

themselves is that they are a people who live in scattered 

communities in the small towns and villages along the lower 

courses of the Euphrates and the Tigris, in Eastern Irak, and 

farther east in Arabistan and Khuzistan; they are dis- 

tinguishable from their neighbours by the tenacity with 

which they hold fast to the teaching of their fathers about 

Light and Life, and by their zealous observance of certain 

simple ceremonies of which the chief is that of immersion in 

freely running water. Two of the chief sacred books have 

already been mentioned, the Ginza and the Book of John; 

a third book, the Qolasta (‘‘ Quintessence ”’), consists mainly 

of songs and liturgies which have reference to baptism and 
the ascent of the soul to the higher world. The Ginza is the 

most valuable and the earliest writing ; it consists of three 
collections of songs, and sixty-four sections which contain 
theological, ethical and historical matter, interwoven with 

revelations, prayers and hymns. From the presence of a few 

references to Islam, it is clear that this book in its present 
form is not earlier than the beginning of the eighth century 

A.D., but it would be rash in the extreme to suppose that its 
contents aresolate. The presence ofseparate and much earlier 
documents is plainly discernible, and in the great. majority 
of the tractates no knowledge of Muhammad or of his teach- 
ing is present. Many of the sections of the Book of John are 
concerned with the legend of John the Baptist and relate his 
experiences and his teaching, while others correspond more 
in character with the Ginza-documents of a later period. The 
Qolasta contains liturgies for the yearly feast of baptism and 
for masses for the dead, and its contents frequently rest upon 
matter derived from the Ginza. Parts of the manuscripts of 
these and other Mandzan writings found their way into 
European libraries from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury onwards, but for long they lay neglected, partly owing 
to lack of interest, and partly to the difficulties of the 
language, which was supposed to be a Galilean dialect, or even 
“Syriac jargon,” and was first recognised by Th. Néldeke as 
a form of Babylonian Aramaic. A new interest in these 
writings has been fostered by the researches of W. Brandt 
(Die manddische Religion, 1889 ; Mandiische Schriften, 1893) 
and R. Reitzenstein (Das mandiische Buch des Herrn der 
Grosse und die Evangelieniiberlieferung, 1919), and both the 
Book of John and the Ginza have been translated into German 
by M. Lidzbarski (Das Johannesbuch der Mandder, 1905—15 ; 
Ginza . . . das grosse Buch der Mandder, 1925). 
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II. 


The background of the Mandean writings is polytheistic, 
and against this, later ideas have been introduced without 
any real attempt to work up the whole into a uniform system, 
In his article, “‘ Die Mandaer ihre Religion und ihre Ges. 
chichte”” (Amsterdam, 1915; cf. E.R.E., VIII. 380ff), W, 
Brandt mentions as primary divine beings “the Great 
Fruit,’’ from which other unnumbered “ fruits ” originated, 
and “‘ the Great Mana of Glory,”’ who is described by many 
names, including “the First Life’? and “the Great Life,” 
From the latter many other Manas have sprung, including 
“his image,” Manda d’Haya (“‘ Knowledge of Life”), of 
whom we read again and again in the Mandzan books, 
Other divine beings who are often mentioned are Hibil, Siti] 
and Enos, to whom the term wéra (‘“‘ Wealth ’’) is applied. 
These divinities inhabit the lofty Ayar-land watered by 
** the great Jordan,” which is described as a stream of “ white 
water” and as the “living,” the “shining and sparkling 
water.”” Far below lies the underworld, the world of dark- 
ness, or “ the black water.’’ The creation of the firmament, 
the earth and of man is assigned to Ptahil, who is thus the 
Mandzan Demiurge, and sometimes the evil spirits of the 
underworld are mentioned as sharing in the task. But what- 
ever be the case as regards the body, the soul is heavenly in 
its origin ; it is breathed into Adam by Manda d’Haya, or 
is sent down by one of the envoys from the Treasure-house of 
Life ; and for protection against the wiles of evil spirits man 
is instructed from the beginning about his origin and the 
nature of the true religion. It is evident that in these ideas 
we are dealing with a primitive type of Semitic Gnosticism; 
many of the names closely resemble corresponding Hebrew 
terms, as for example: Hibil (Abel), Sitil (Seth), Eno’ 
(Enosh), and Adam. The question whether we have to do 
with a pre-Christian type of Gnosticism becomes burning, 
and naturally it receives very different answers. Brandt is 
of the opinion that the teaching is anti-Jewish or “* pagan.” 
He reminds us that the ideas of an original revelation and of 
the soul as the better and immortal part of man have a long 
history in the East, and that the “ salvation ” so often men- 
tioned is not redemption from sin, but deliverance from the 
earthly material world. As for the references to the Jordan, 
he holds that the Mandezan authors have no clear conception 
of the Palestinian river, that the term “ yardna”’ is a common 
noun, and that its use must be explained from a cult-import- 
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ance which the Jordan already possessed among the Gnostics 
whose writings the Mandzeans adopted or used.! He is also 
of the opinion that the Jordan formed the subject of religious 
consideration independently of the Gospel narratives of John 
the Baptist and the Baptism of Jesus, and at an earlier 
period, and that the identification of Manda d’Haya with 
Jesus Christ is the work of a later time. These points, 
together with the consideration of other views, may be post- 
poned, especially as it is necessary to review the monotheistic 
elements which stand out against the polytheistic back- 
ound. 

The monotheistic teaching centres round the doctrine of 
“the King of Light,’’ who “ sits in the high north,” and is 
Lord of all Light-beings, the creator of all forms, and of end- 
less greatness and goodness. Opposed to his rule is that of 
“the King of Darkness,” a gigantic monster frightful in his 
fury, at the raising of whose eyes the mountains tremble, and 
at the whisper of whose lips the plains rock. Earth and sky, 
with all they contain, are brought into being at the command 
of the King of Light, or by means of his envoy, and the soul 
of man is his creation. Of Adam and his wife it is said: 
“And when the soul had fallen into their bodies, they were 
in every respect wise and understanding.”’ Ethical teaching 
is associated with this strain of Mandzan thought. ‘“ In all 
your standing, sitting, going, coming, eating, and drinking, 
in all your work, name and praise the name of the high King 
of Light.” Food laws are also laid down. The flesh of beasts 
killed otherwise than through slaughter is forbidden, also the 
taking of blood and of food and drink prepared by non- 
believers. More characteristically Mandean elements appear 
in the commands regarding white clothing, the girdle, the 
baptismal bath and the washing of all foods. Finally, it is 
noteworthy how often this teaching is associated with a 
doctrine of envoys, Manda d’Haya, Enos and others, who 
bring to true believers a knowledge of truth by which they 
live here and now, and by which after the death of the body 
they pass unharmed through the “‘ wards ” or “‘ watches ” of 
the spheres to the shining Place of Light. This “‘ King of 
Light ” teaching recalls similar strains of thought in Parsee- 
ism, Judaism, Jewish-Christianity and Manichaism; and 
naturally different views are held as to its origin. W. Brandt 
traces it to Jewish-Christianity ; F.C. Burkitt to Manichaism. 
It certainly has the appearance of a later stratum, but this 
fact is of less importance, inasmuch as the teaching is really 
1 E.R.E., viii., p. 888. 
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a kind of republication of ideas characteristic of Mandsan 
thought throughout. In this consideration we have the clue 
to Mandean “ borrowings.”’ Catholic in their sympathies, 
the Mandeean priests and teachers had an instinct for takin 
over ideas which expressed their own beliefs more clearly, 
Ideas are borrowed as vehicles. This is especially true if, a 
Burkitt thinks, Eno§ is really the Marcionite or Manichxan 
Jesus. The same genius for appropriation appears in the use 
made of the figure of the Baptist, and in later elements 
derived from Catholic Christianity by which the cultus was 
enriched, its sacramental observances multiplied, and its 
priesthood developed. We certainly gaze upon a strange 
welter of ideas in the records of ancient Mandaism, but at the 
same time there is a thread which runs throughout the multi- 
coloured fabric. This thread is the idea of a high World of 
Light, the home of the Great Life, whence the streams of 
“* living water ”’ descend, by which the soul of man, divine in 
its origin, is nourished during its earthly exile against the day 
when a Redeemer comes to lead it upwards through the 
celestial spheres to its true home of radiance and abiding 
glory. There is something so simple and primitive in this 
conception that attempts to divide the coat of many colours, 
in which later Mandaism is undoubtedly clad, can tell us only 
part of the story, and perhaps its least important part. The 
deepest secret of Mandaism is the evidence it reveals of the 
izrepressible impulse of the human spirit to explain its origin 
and its present lot, its relation to higher powers, and the high 
destiny in which it believes and to which it dares to aspire. 


III. 


Further examples may now be given of Mandan pas- 
sages which recall similar ideas and sayings in the Fourth 
Gospel. Already this evidence has been eagerly seized upon 


by scholars like R. Reitzenstein and R. Bultmann as throw- | 


ing light on the origin of the Johannine sayings, while the 
second edition of W. Bauer’s learned commentary on John’ 
is profusely illustrated by quotations which are used for 
purposes of exposition. Unfortunately, no complete English 
translation of the sacred books of Mandaism has yet been 
made. The examples given below are English renderings of 
German translations of the ancient Mandean script. This 
fact obviously calls for caution ; it would not be safe to build 
too much on individual passages. It should also be remem- 
bered that an English or German rendering may have a much 


1 Tiibingen, 1925; in H. Lietzmann’s Handbuch series. 
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THE MANDAZANS 587 
filer and richer religious content than the corresponding 
Aramaic expression, as is notably the case in such terms as 
“Saviour,” ‘salvation,’ and “‘ redemption.’ The objection 
that the quotations represent material derived from various 
quarters and at different times is to a considerable extent 
met by the fact that in the main they appear to embody the 
ideas which are most characteristic of Mandaism and go far 
back in its historical development. , 

Parallels to the ideas of the Johannine Prologue (John i. 
1-18) naturally claim attention first, especially as Bultmann 
has maintained the hypothesis that here a Baptist source has 
been used and worked up by the Christian Evangelist, who 
has added the passages which refer to the Baptist or to Jesus 
Christ in verses 6-8, 15 and 17. If, in the Prologue, we read 
of “the Word,” we read also in the Mandzan writings of 
envoys who come from the Place of Light saying: “I ama 
word,” or even “‘ the word”; Manda d’Haya is designated 
as the “image of Life ” and the One “‘ who was from the 
beginning’; and again and again sections begin with the 
words: “‘ In the name ofthe Great Life let the sacred Light 
be glorified,’’ and close with the phrase: “‘ And the Life is 
victorious ” (p. 12).1_ The terms “ radiance,” “ light,’ and 
“glory ” are used with the greatest frequency, while “ truth ”’ 
is constantly emphasised as the sum total of religious duty. 
As in the Prologue we hear of those who did not receive the 
Divine Word, so in the Mandezan writings we read of worlds 
which “ know not ”’ the name of Manda d’Haya, and “‘ do not 


understand ”’ his light (p. 18) ; we read also of “‘ chosen ones ” 


whom it is his mission to awake and to make disciples who 
long for the Place of Light (p. 19). There are even parallels 
to the idea of Incarnation, which may, however, be of later 
date, as when Eno’ Utra is represented as coming into the 
world in bodily form, or when John the Baptist is mentioned 
as the last incarnation of the heavenly envoy (p. 21). The 
terminology of Sonship is also applied to Manda d’Haya : he 
is spoken of as the ‘* Son of the Great Life,”’ who “‘ originated 
and went forth from the first Life,”” who is sent forth by the 
Father and endowed with radiance, power and light (p. 35). 

Points of contact are to be found not only in the Prologue, 
but also throughout the whole Gospel. The condemnation of 
the world, for example, so characteristic of the Johannine 
writings, is often expressed. The world is a world of folly and 
lying, it is the world of darkness, hatred, jealousy and dis- 


) The reference is to W. Bauer’s commentary. Further references to 
this work are indicated in the present section by the page number. 
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cord. It persecutes believers who must separate themselves 
from it, and whose prayer to Manda d’Haya is “ Deliver 
from the world which consists wholly of sinners ” (p. 18), As 
compared with “ the Prince of this world ” (John xii, 81) 
such terms as the “ King of this world,”’ the “* King of this 
age,” and “ the Lord of the house ” (= the world) are useq 
in the Book of John, and reference is made to the Saviour who 
comes down from heaven to destroy the world-rulers, The 
Johannine attitude to the Jews is paralleled by signs of g 
bitter hostility which Reitzenstein believes to be older than 
the Fourth Gospel itself ; and to the great indictment which 
closes the first half of the Fourth Gospel (cf. John xii. 38-40) 
Bauer (p. 159) cites a striking parallel in the words : 


“They were blind and saw not, their ears were 
stopped, they heard not. Their heart was not awakened 
to behold the Great One in the house of perfec. 
tion. . . . They hated the way of Life and loved the 
dwelling-place, the seat of the wicked.” 


The characteristic Johannine teaching about the Saviour 
who comes to impart “‘ eternal life ’’ to His own (cf. John iii. 
15) can frequently be illustrated : 


** Thou [Manda d’Haya] didst come down and let us 
dwell by the springs of Life. Thou didst pour into us 
and didst fill us with thy wisdom, thine insight, and thy 
goodness. Thou didst show us the way by which thou 
hast come from the house of Life. By it we desire to go 
the way of true believing men, so that our spirit and our 
soul may dwell in the Skina of Life, clothed with 
radiance, covered with light ”’ (p. 53 f.). 


Manda d’Haya is described as “‘ the good man” “ who foreed 
his way through the worlds, came, parted the firmament and 
revealed himself ”’ (p. 56) : 


‘‘ He separated the light from the darkness, separated 
the good from the bad, separated life from death. He 
separated the friends of his KuSta-!name from darkness 
to life, from evil to good, from death to life, and set them 
upon the path of Kusts and of faith ” (p. 56). 

“Thou didst show us [so the Mandean Saviour 1s 
addressed] what the eye of no one beheld, thou didst 
permit us to hear what the ear of no man heard. Thou 
didst bring us from death to life, and didst unite us 


with the Life. . . . Thou didst show us the way of 


1 Kuésta = Uprightness, Truth. The term is sometimes personified. 
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life, and didst permit us to travel the paths of truth and 
faith ” (p. 57). 

Inthe last passage the use of the three terms “ way,” “truth,” 
and “life” is noteworthy. Bauer says that the Mandzan 
mitings speak again and again of a “ way to the Place of 
light”; the pious say, “ Show us the way,” and of the 
personified KuSta it is said: ‘“‘ Thou art the way of the 

rfect ones, the path, the one who mounts up to the Place 
ofLight ” (p. 174). At the close of the Book of John we read : 


“Every one who hears me, Eno§ Utra, andis believing, 
to him a place is prepared in the Place of Light. Who 
hears me, Eno$ Utra, not, his place is removed from the 
Place of Light. His name is blotted out from my page, 
his form becomes dark and shines not ”’ (p. 62). 


Inreading these words it is difficult not to be reminded of the 
substance of the words of John iii. 86: ‘* He that believeth 
on the Son hath eternal life; but he that obeyeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

It is natural to expect that in the Mandzan writings we 
shall read much of the “‘ living water,’ and in point of fact 
this expression appears repeatedly. Of Baptism it is said in 
the Ginza: ‘* Your token is the token of the living water, in 
virtue of which ye shall mount up to the Place of Light ” 
(p.65). The baptised person is not only immersed, but is also 
given water to drink, and the names of “ the Life ’’ and of 
Manda d’Haya are spoken over him. The words, “ If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink,”’ are recalled 
when Manda d’Haya is appealed to as “ the spring of Life,” 
and especially when we read : “‘ Living water art thou ; thou 
hast come from an exalted place . .. ,” and again: “ This 
isthe spring of Life, which sprang up out of the Place of Life, 
that we may drink from this spring of Life” (p. 109). 
Besides ‘“‘ water ’’ we read also of ‘* bread.” By this the soul 
of man is nourished during its earthly pilgrimage, and since 
the man who eats the food of this world alone cannot mount 
up to heaven, the soul must bring food with it or receive it 
from beyond. This need the Mandezans believed was pro- 
vided for by ‘‘ the Treasure of Light, the great Helper of Life” 
when he created in secret their sacramental food (pehtd, 
“opening” or “ unlocking”) and presented it to “the 
mighty First Life ”’ (p. 97). 

It will be seen that the Mandzan sayings are not so much 
verbal parallels to those contained in the Fourth Gospel as 
rather interesting and sometimes close analogues; they act 
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upon the mind like cues which by association of ideas prompt 
the recall of more familiar passages. When, for example, we 
read of “‘ true believing men”? before whom, while “ stij] in 
the body,” “‘ the door of sins is shut and the door of light 
opened ” (p. 57), we are reminded of the Johannine doctrine 
that “ he that believeth on him is not judged ” and that “ he 
that believeth not hath been judged already ” (John iii, 18), 
and when we hear the personified ‘‘ Treasure of Life ” sum. 
moning men “ to Light ” who “ yet bury themselves in dark. 
ness ”’ (p. 58), we recall the words of John iii. 19 : “ And this 
is the judgment, that the light is come into the world, and 
men loved the darkness rather than the light.” Again, when 
the pious man speaks of “‘ a man who corrects ”’ the wicked 
who rise up against him, “ not with my power, but with the 
power of the mighty Life ’ (p. 82), we are reminded of One 
who has “ authority to execute judgment, because he is the 
Son of man” (John v. 27); and the words: “ Be ye my 
radiance, and I will be your radiance ; be ye my light, and] 
will be your light ” (p. 171), are to some extent reminiscent 
of the Johannine teaching about the mutual glorifying of the 
Father and the Son (John xiii. 82). A reference to the child 
which when born cannot return to the body of its mother 
(p. 50) re-echoes the famous question of Nicodemus (John iii, 
4), and still more clearly is the saying of Jesus to Nathanael 
and the rest (John i. 51) suggested by a passage in the Ginza 
which reads : 


** Moreover, he constructs a ladder, throws it from the 
ground to heaven, mounts up and down, hovers between 
heaven and earth, and speaks to you, ‘ See that I come 
from the high place ; I am your Lord’ ”’ (p. 40). 


But perhaps the most notable analogues of all are those in 
which the solemn “‘ I-style ” of the Fourth Gospel is employed 
in the utterances of various messengers from the Light-world, 
such as: “* The envoy of Light am I”; “‘ The true envoy am 
I”; ‘A shepherd am I” ; “A fisherman am I”; “ The 
Treasure am I” (p. 115). The following example, which is 
taken from the Ginza, is all the more important because it 
strikes at the same time a note of deep and genuine piety : 


“The envoy of Light am I, whom the Great One has 
sent into this world. The true envoy am I, in whom's 
no lie. . . . The eyes of every one who receives his word 
(or ‘ discourse ’) into himself, are filled with light ...; 
with exultation is his mouth filled, his heart is filled with 
wisdom ”’ (p. 55). 
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Some account must finally be given of Mandezan sayings 
ghich are analogous to those in the Farewell Discourses and 
the Highpriestly Prayer in John xiv.—xvii. In xiv. 2, Jesus 
says: ‘‘ In my Father’s house are many mansions ; if it were 
not so, I would have told you ; for I go to prepare a place for 
you.” Sayings which mention the “ light-dwellings ” of 
heaven, or the ‘‘ dwelling of the blessed,” or of the “ great 
high Father’s house,”’ can be cited in abundance from the 
Mandean writings (p. 172). The idea of “‘ preparing a place ”’ 
is suggested by such phrases as “‘ the chamber which I have 
built for you ’’ and “‘ the chamber of the Great Life which I 
have made for you”’ (p. 178), and the conception of the 
Saviour who brings His own to Himself in heaven is reflected 
in such passages as: “* We shall mount up with him to the 
Place of Life,” and “‘I lead my friends . . . I guide them 
through the pathway of wickedness. . . . I and my friends 
of the KuSta will find a place in the Skina of life ” (p. 178). 
These writings also know the figure of the “‘ Helper” or 
“second.” Brandt says that Jawar (= Helper) is so highly 
esteemed that in several tractates of the Ginza he can take 
the place of Manda d’Haya or is named beside him (p. 179), 
and Bauer illustrates John xiv. 18 (“I will not leave you 
desolate ’’) with the saying: ‘‘ I [Manda d’Haya] desire to 
go away, to assign Hibil a place in the new chamber and come 
then quickly to you ”’ (p. 178). A parallel to the language of 
John xv. about the Vine has already been given. It is by no 
means the only example of the use of this figure, and there 
are also references to the taking away of unfruitful branches 
and to the vine which bears fruit. To the saying of Jesus, 
that He has chosen His disciples out of the world (John xv. 
19), there is an analogue in the saying of Manda d’Haya to 
the men of approved righteousness : 


“‘T separated you from the peoples and generations, I 
desire to raise you up in the love for truth, and ye must 
be true ones before me in the light of life ” (p. 188) ; 


and to the idea of the hatred of the world to which the chosen 
disciples are exposed there is a resemblance in a line from one 
of the Mandean liturgies: ‘‘ Thou hast chosen us out and 
brought us out of the world of hate ” (p. 188). In expounding 
the prayer of John xvii., Bauer reminds us that Enos Utra 
prays to the Great Life, his Father, for ‘‘ his disciples ”’ and 
“the children of his disciples’ who are persecuted in the 
world, and who yet keep the name of Manda d’Haya and the 
name of Jawar in their heart and on their lips (p. 202). Other 
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parallels to the prayer are cited, but they are not very close 
The last example which Bauer gives is : 


“* Now pray we to thee with a prayer of the Utras ang 
we entreat thee with a petition of the Great Ones for us 
our friends, the friends of our friends . . . . Bring to us 
of thy radiance, increase to us of thy light. . . . We 
desire to abide (or * continue standing ’) with thy name, 
. . . KuSta is thy name, Manda d’Haya is thy name, 
. . . Victorious is thy name, victorious are the words of 
KuS&ta, which come forth out of thy mouth, and victorious 
are all thy works ” (p. 202). 


IV. 


Perhaps this is the best point at which to raise the 
question : “ Who are the Mandeans ?”’; although it is to 
be feared that the answer can be little more than a summary 
of differences of opinion. The boldest hypothesis is the view 
that the Mandeans are the descendants of a Baptist sect 
which originated in the district east of the Jordan, or even 
within Palestine itself. The suggestion, which has appealed 
to a number of continental scholars, is that in course of time 
this sect migrated to the lower courses of the Euphrates, and 
that there beliefs of an originally Jewish-Gnostic character 
combined with Babylonian-Persian ideas to form a syncretism 
which reached its summit in the Parsee doctrine of the King 
of Light. The objections to this speculative construction are 
formidable, but can only be summarised here. (1) In the 
first place, the references to the Baptist legend appear in the 
later Book of John; in the Ginza, in its original form, John 
is mentioned once only, and then merely as the typically wise 
man. (2) Again, the Jewish elements in Mandaism do not 
appear to have been obtained directly from the Jews ; the 
spelling of names, for example, suggests that the mediums 
literary. (3) It is also significant that the Mandeean posture 
for prayer is toward the north, not toward Jerusalem, and 
that there is no trace of any observance of the Sabbath. 
(4) Finally, the interest in John the Baptist has the appear- 
ance of a later development ; it was certainly fostered by 
contact with Islam and Catholic Christianity, and, in some 
respects, seems to be dependent on the story of Luke i.’ 

1 Cf. F. C. Burkitt : “‘ From the point of view of the modern investi 
. gator of Christian origins, the Mandan accounts of the Baptist are both 
too fantastic and too near in some details to the Christian tale preserved 


in Luke to be regarded as in any sense independent tradition,” Encyclo 
pedia Brit., 14th ed. (1929), XIV., p. 788. 
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How far the Mandzans were hospitable to Christian ideas 
isa disputed question, but of their bitter hostility to official 
Christianity there can be no doubt. In the sixteenth and 
gventeenth centuries pressure to effect their conversion was 
brought to bear on them first by Portuguese Jesuit mission- 
aries and later by Italian Carmelites, but the Mandzan books 
hear eloquent testimony to a fierce hatred provoked by 
persecution before the Arabic conquest of Mesopotamia. 
How much, for example, is implied in such a passage as the 
following from the Ginza (I. 200) : 


“He [Jesus] says: ‘Iam God, God’s Son, whom my 
Father sent here.’ He explains to you, ‘ I am the first 
envoy, I am Hibil-Ziwa, who have come from the height.’ 
Nevertheless, confess him not ”’ ! 


And again, how much is told by the following, also from the 
Ginza (XXVIII. 16) : 


“When he forces you, say, ‘We are thine’; but in your 
hearts do not confess him, and deny not the saying of 
your Lord, the high King of Light : for what is hidden 
is not manifest to the lying Messiah ”’ ! 


Jesus is described as becoming wise through the wisdom of 
John, and then as distorting his teaching and preaching 
wickedness and deceit in the world. 

The oldest statement we possess about the origin of the 
Mandeans is that of Theodore bar Konai (c. 800 a.D.), who 
describes them as a sect founded by a beggar from Adiabene 
named Ado, and traces their teaching to the Marcionites and 
the Manicheans. Brandt thinks the account “‘ unworthy of 
belief’: ‘* Ado ”’ is a corruption of “‘ Adam,” and the state- 
ment is due to bar Konai’s habit of regarding alien religions 
as sects derived from a distinct founder. A different view 
is taken by F. C. Burkitt in an extended review of Mandean 
Studies (1926) by Svend Aage Pallis.1 Burkitt thinks that 
the statement can be “ reasonably interpreted,” and that 
Theodore is right in thinking that the Mandeans inherited 
from the Manichees and the Marcionites a Christian tradition 
parallel to, but very different from, the tradition of the 
Catholic Church. This does not mean that the Mandzans 
are Marcionites or Manicheans. In the fact that marriage 
ls commanded, Burkitt reminds us, Mandaism is distinctive, 
as also in the fact that Baptism is often repeated.? It should 


1 Cf. The Journal of Theological Studies, for April, 1928, pp. 225-35. 
* These points are also stressed by Brandt, who urges that the funda- 
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also be added that he thinks it would be a “‘ hopeless per. 
version ” to derive all Mandean mythology and praxis from 
Mesopotamian Marcionite Christianity alone; and that he 
suggests for consideration the view that some of the very 
different ‘‘ Gnostic” systems may have come from a com. 
mon understanding of some of the actual facts which ulti. 
mately gave rise to the pseudo-science of Astrology. It is, | 
think, to be regretted that he ends his review with the Opinion 
that, while Mandaism may be interesting in itself, it is useless 
to go to it as a key to unlock the mysteries of early Christian 
development. This verdict is a just protest against those 
who find in Mandaism a master-key ; but we are confronted 
not with one lock, but with many, and to some of these the 
Mandeean sayings probably do offer us a key. 


¥. 


The opinion just expressed brings us finally face to face 
with the question: ‘‘ What view are we to take of the 
relation of the Mandean sayings to those of the Fourth 
Gospel?’ Here I desire to summarise certain conclusions 
which the reader may estimate in the light of the parallels 
collected in Section III. 

(1) The Johannine sayings are not directly dependent on 
the Mandean sayings, and the latter are not directly dependent 
on the Fourth Gospel. Striking as the parallels sometimes are, 
they are not close enough to suggest dependence ; they are 
not verbal correspondences, but analogues which employ the 
same forms, figures and symbols, and in some cases similar 
religious conceptions. 

(2) Further, we are compelled to recognise the immense 
superiority of the Johannine sayings, their greater depth and 
inwardness, their wider range, their ampler wealth and power. 
As Dr Carpenter pointed out, when comparing the Johannine 
Prologue with similar ideas in the Hermetic writings. “ the 
Gospel had the immeasurable advantage of founding itself on 
areal person.” 2 While both the Gospel and the Mandean 
books use the ideas of Light, Life and Truth, they differ 


mental dualism of the Manichean system, which makes the creation of 
the world a soteriological undertaking and involves an ascetic mode of life, 
is far removed from the Mandzan view. Cf. E.R.E., VIII., p. 885. __ 

1 The view that the Evangelist adopted Mandzan sayings as vehicles 
for the expression of his own thoughts about Jesus seems to me the kind 
of hypothesis which is formed in the first flush of discovery, on slendet 
evidence, and with a lavish use of the imagination. 

3 The Johannine Writings, 1927, p. 312. 
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fundamentally in their conception of “‘ salvation”; and the 
(ne Saviour of the Gospel stands out peerless against the 
nany envoys who come down from the House of Light. 

8) The Mandean authors use forms of religious expression 
which have a long history behind them, extending probably into 
Johannine times. These forms consist of utterances in terms 
of Light, Life and Truth; of the employment of charac- 
teristic figures of speech, such as the Vine, the Shepherd and 
the Way ; and, above all, of the use of the sacred “ I-style ”’ 
for the messages of divine envoys. This position is not to be 
tuned by uncertainties about the early date of the Mandan 
sayings. It must be remembered that similar forms of 
religious expression appear in the writings of Philo, the Odes 
of Solomon, the Manichzan Fragments, and the Hermetic 


‘Writings. In these matters controversy has centred too much 


on questions of date, with the result that only Pyrrhic 
victories have been won. When it is proved that all these 
writings, with the exception of those of Philo, are post- 
Johannine, the real problem only begins ; for the number and 
variety of these works prove the antiquity of the forms and 
conceptions they so freely use and share. The common ideas 
and modes of expression represent a form of religious language 
current in various parts of Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor. 

(4) The relationship, then, between the Johannine say- 
ings and those of Mandaism lies in the fact that both the 
Evangelist and the Mandan authors have independently 
drawn upon the same stock of common forms, symbols and 
figures, and to some extent of ideas as well. In other words, 
the importance of the Mandean sayings is that they are echoes 
of a world of thought and speech in which the Evangelist 
habitually lived.”} 

It is a point of considerable importance that the views 
just stated broaden the basis for the modern conception of 
the genesis of the Johannine sayings. Most modern critics 
believe that the Evangelist’s mind is too rich and too active 
for verbatim reproduction. He begins with traditional words 
of Jesus, but after half a century of reflection, experience and 
teaching, these sayings no longer emerge in his consciousness 
in their primitive Galilean form, but rather transformed and 


_1 Cf. W. Bauer, who says that “ in no case is the similarity of such a 
kind that we are obliged to assert the dependence of the one entity upon 
the other. Rather must both have sprung from the same cycle of thought 
(view), and have shared in the same store of terms, symbols, and figures, 
"gn of religious conception and speech,” Das Johannesevangelium, 


Vo, XXVIII. No. 8. 18 
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interpreted ; and it is in their new shape, adopted without 
conscious design, that he first whispers them to himself, then 
utters them in the hearing of his contemporaries, and final] 

transcribes them on papyrus sheets. The basis for this view 
is the Evangelist’s personality, as it is reflected in the Gospel 
and the relation in which he appears to stand to contempora 
thought. While he is a Jew and is deeply indebted to 
Judaism,' he is also a spiritual citizen of the Gentile world 
responsive to its best thoughts and receptive to its noblest 
ideas. A masterful personality, he is also a thinker who, 
without being a professed philosopher or a painful student of 
books, is keenly alive to prevailing philosophical and religious 
tendencies. This is evident from his Prologue and from the 
fact that he is more than sympathetic to some of the Gnostic 


ideas against which he fights in the conviction that the Word’ 


really tabernacled human flesh and dwelt amongst men. It 
is also the view which does most justice to the actual form of 
the Johannine sayings, to the differences between them and 
the Synoptic sayings, and the similarities between them and 
the language of the Prologue, the Baptist’s speeches and the 
Johannine Epistles. Such, then, is the view taken by those 
who can explain the sayings of the Fourth Gospel neither as 
the ipsissima verba of Jesus, nor as the product of free 
invention. It is obvious that the basis for such an estimate 
is widened by the study of the Mandean writings, for in these 
we actually see the forms, figures and concepts which lay at 
the Evangelist’s disposal, and into which he transposed the 
primitive tradition. It is no loss, then, to hear Johannine 
strains along the watercourses of the Euphrates: we have 
_not lost the celestial music because its range is wider than we 
had thought. Rather do we turn with fuller appreciation to 
hear its classic tones and richer cadences in a music all the 
more divine because it is universal, the first notes of which 
were breathed among the Galilean hills and beneath the 
shining walls of Herod’s Temple. 
VINCENT TAYLOR. 


ABERDEEN. 


1 This view has been strongly, but one-sidedly, urged in two recent 
learned German works: Johannes und der hellenistische Synkretismus 
(1928), by Fr. Biichsel, and Das Johannesevangelium—eine Missionsschrift 
fiir Israel (1928), by K. Bornhauser. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


By the sudden death, on June 21st last, of Professor L. T. Hobhouse, 
at the age of sixty-four years, English philosophy and science have 
sustained an irreparable loss. He combined in rare measure the 
critical and constructive power of an acute metaphysical thinker and 
the capacity for careful, patient examination of empirical fact 
needful for investigation in the domain of natural science. As 
Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University of London 
since 1907, he may be said to have laid the foundations of sociology 
as a scientific pursuit ; he made contributions of the highesi value 
to genetic psychology, and he worked out an ethical theory which is 
destined to play an important part in the ethical discussions of the 
present century. His earliest work, published in 1896, was purely 
philosophical, an elaborate and exhaustive treatise on The Theory of 
Knowledge. It was the first serious attempt to call in question some 
of the basal principles of the then prevalent idealistic systems and to 
prepare the way for realism of a critical kind. He showed that at 
no point in the development of knowledge do we discover thought 
as such determining the nature of the reality which it thinks. Each 
judgment claims to be true of reality, and makes that claim on the 
ground of its special relation to the given, “ The understanding 
makes knowledge, but it does not make nature.” At the same time, 
he gave no countenance to the tendency to strip the mind as bare as 
possible and translate everything so far as the elasticity of language 
will permit into physical terms. If the esse of things is not percipi, 
neither is it true that percipi is esse. The object is not a mode of 
knowing, but, on the other hand, knowing is not a mode of the object. 
In other words, the reality of the conscious subject must be no less 
recognised than the reality of the physical object ; and the former 
has a nature of its own which requires to be taken into account in 
any effort towards philosophical construction. In his next book, 
Mind in Evolution, published in 1901, Hobhouse traced the growth 
of mental life from its earliest beginnings in the lower forms of organic 
beings to its higher stages in which deliberate purpose and conceptual 
547 
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thinking make their appearance. The general function of mind jg 
he contended, correlation, in cognition a correlation of experience 
leading up to a harmonious system of thought, in practice a correlation 
of endeavour leading up to a harmony of experience and feg]j 
Then followed in 1906 the great work Morals in Evolution, in which 
his object was to distinguish and classify the different forms of ethical 
ideas—in fact, to construct a morphology of ethics comparable to 
the physical morphology of animals and plants. In 1913 the volume 
entitled Development and Purpose appeared, largely a piece of mets. 
physical investigation of singular originality and suggestiveness, 
Here he tries to show that, although not coextensive with Reality, 
Mind is the principle of orderly growth within it. It is, in fact, that 
aspect of the Real in which all other elements are correlated, the 
principle of interconnection among elements, each with tendencies 
of its own, by which it is strictly conditioned. We have, in short, to 
conceive a mediating unity on which the entire effort of correlation 
rests for its final consistency. In a further series of works, Hobhouse 
sought to apply this conception to the problems of social life, In 
The Metaphysical Theory of the State, published in 1918, he submitted 
the Hegelian theory to searching criticism, and prepared the way 
for a social philosophy that would find room at once for individual 
development and the requirements of the common welfare, The 
greatest happiness will not be realised unless in a form in which all 
can share, in which, indeed, the sharing is for each an essential 
ingredient. In The Rational Good, that appeared in 1921, he worked 
out his view of the good as “‘ happiness in the fulfilment of vital 
capacities in a world adapted to mind.” Finally, in his two last 
books, Elements of Social Justice, 1922, and Social Development, 1924, 
he applied his ethical principles to the problems of economics and 
politics and the forms of social organisation. This bare recital of his 
work is sufficient to show the extent of his unwearied intellectual 
activity. Several times he expressed to me his wish to devote the 
concluding years of his life to purely philosophical investigation. 
That the world should be deprived of the results of his ripe reflection 
upon the problems that absorbed his earlier years and which were 
never far from him is a calamity it is hard to estimate. And all who 
knew him feel the poorer now that a personality of striking strength 
and beauty of character is withdrawn from their midst. An interest- 
ing account of his contributions to science and philosophy will be 
found in an article by his pupil, Dr Morris Ginsberg (J. of Phil. 
Studies, October, 1929). 

Another lamentable loss to philosophical research has to be 
recorded. Mr F. P. Ramsey, the eldest son of the President of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, died on January 19th, at the early 
age of twenty-six years. At the time of his death he held a University 
lectureship in Mathematics and was a Fellow and Director of Studies 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Mr Ramsey was a mathematician 
of exceptional gifts, but his main interest lay in the difficult problems 
of the borderland between mathematics and logic. He had already 
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published in the Journal of the London Mathematical Society two 
important papers on ‘“‘ The Foundations of Mathematics ” (1926) and 
m “A Problem of Formal Logic” (1929); and his article on 
Universals (Mind, October, 1925) was referred to, at the time, in 
these pages. Had he lived he would certainly have become one of 
the leading philosophical thinkers of his time; and, by his death, a 
priliant young intellect, full of power and promise, has been taken 
m US. 
me is with a genuine feeling of thankfulness that one announces 
at length the appearance of the long-promised translation by Pro- 
fessor N. Kemp Smith of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1929, 25s. net). Hitherto, the only two English 
versions available have been those of Meiklejohn and Max Miller, 
theformer suffering from inadequacy of acquaintance with the 
niceties of German idiom and the latter from an inadequate knowledge 
of the fundamental conceptions of the critical philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Kemp Smith has brought to the task of translation competent 
linguistic equipment and the results of a prolonged study of the 
Kantian system in all its various ramifications. The text which has 
been followed, without doubt rightly, is that of the second edition, 
although a translation is also given of all the first edition passages 
which were in the second either altered or omitted. Professor Kemp 
Smith tells us that he has found his task facilitated by the invaluable 
edition of the Critique edited by Raymund Schmidt, which appeared 
in 1926, and which it is unfortunate Benno Erdmann could not make 
use of for the Berlin Academy edition. The translation is an immense 
improvement upon those which preceded it, and will unquestionably 
be the standard English text for a long time to come. The study of 
the Critique can never be a light matter ; but the English reader has 
now at his disposal a version in the preparation of which every care 
has been taken to express Kant’s meaning as lucidly and precisely as 
possible. We welcome also the translation by Mrs. Loewenberg, in 
the “ Library of Philosophy,” of Emile Meyerson’s important volume 
Identity and Reality (London: Allen & Unwin, 19380, 16s. net), which 
was reviewed in the H1nBERT JOURNAL when it originally appeared 
in 1908. In the preface which he has written specially for this 
translation the author apologises for the fact that his book may not 
appear to recognise fully the more recent scientific ideas, and pleads 
in extenuation that since his research has to do, not with the actual 
results of the physical sciences, but with the processes of thought by 
which they have been attained, the deductions made from a certain 
phase of scientific knowledge cannot be regarded as useless because 
some parts of it have been superseded. No; but during the past 
twenty years the change of scientific outlook has been of a very 
revolutionary character, and one cannot help wondering whether, for 
instance, the three principles of conservation—the principle of 
inertia, the conservation of energy and the conservation of matter— 
seem to the author now as confirmatory of his main conception of 
identity as they did in 1908. However that may be, the work, the 
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object of which is to examine the fundamental concepts of Scientific 
thought and to justify the continuity in method between science and 
common sense, is undoubtedly one of permanent value, and well precisic 
worthy of a place in Professor Muirhead’s “ Library.” The trans, profes: 
tion has been extraordinarily well done. In connection with 
Meyerson’s book, reference may be made to an interesting article by 
Mr J. B. Kent on “ The Problem of Epistemology ” (Phil. R., Jan 
1930). The writer maintains that the claim to objective knowl matter 
can only be upheld on the assumption of a relation of identity in 
difference between given experience and objective reality, The 
business of epistemology is to discover a principle of relation which under 
will make it possible to distinguish those aspects of immediate 
experience which science regards as veridical from those which ar new 7 
not. tradit’ 
Professor A. N. Whitehead’s volume of Gifford Lectures, Process tive k 
and Reality (Cambridge, University Press, 1929, 18s. net) is, it need in the 


not be said, a work of great power and originality, which, however, he th 
requires to be read and re-read in order to get at its meaning, It ic 
will be reviewed in these pages later. Meanwhile, let it be noted that world 
the lectures are intended to set forth a scheme of cosmological ideas, and t 
to develop their meaning by appeal to the facts of experience, and and v 
finally to elaborate an adequate cosmology in terms of which all upon 
particular features find their interconnections. It is significant to tradi 
observe Professor Whitehead asking himself whether in the end the conee 
type of thought involved be not a transformation of some of the main inter 
doctrines of absolute idealism on to a realistic basis. ‘“‘ All related- sense 
ness has,” we are told, “‘ its foundation in the relatedness of actuali- the \ 
ties ; and such relatedness is wholly concerned with the appropriation to sk 
of the dead by the living—that is to say, with objective immortality, are i 
whereby what is divested of its own living immediacy becomes a real orde 
component in other living immediacies of becoming.” In an able and 
and lucid article on ‘ Professor Eddington’s Gifford Lectures” realt 


(Mind, October 1929), Mr R. B. Braithwaite discusses the views there ing, 
propounded of physical laws and the things with which they deal, The: 


With reference to the notion of entropy as a measure of “ random: Any 
ness ”’ or “ disorganisation,” he argues, in opposition to Eddington, dev 
that, so far from the introduction of a random order in the place of * sy 
arrangement being the only thing which Nature cannot undo, it isa 
follows as a direct consequence of Bernouilli’s theorem in the calculus sys 
of probability that given time enough it is almost certain any imp 
physically possible organisation will occur even by the operations of of 1 
purely random processes. Mr Braithwaite insists further that what hov 
Eddington really means by “ pointer readings ”’ is what Russell and des 
Whitehead call ‘“‘ events ’’; and that, if he had made this clear, he Gu 
would have obviated many of the criticisms which his book has called Un 
forth. I would call the attention of philosophical students to an wit 
extremely valuable little volume in the ‘‘ Home University Library ” ph 


by Professor G. P. Thomson, of Aberdeen, on The Atom (London: me 
Thornton Butterworth, 1930, 2s. 6d. net), in which the new wave 
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of mechanics and atomic structure, which owes its origin to 

De Broglie and Schrédinger, is explained with as much clarity and 
recision as is possible without the aid of complicated mathematics. 
Professor Thomson thinks that from the philosophical point of view 
the most important feature of the recent quantum mechanics is its 
strong sway from determinism. Whether this really strengthens an 
dhical theory of individual freedom is, however, a very doubtful 

tter. 

™ Professor W. B. Urban has written a very suggestive and interest- 
ing defence of what he calls the “ great tradition” in philosophy 
under the title of The Intelligible World: Metaphysics and Value 
(London : Allen & Unwin, 1929, 16s. net), which forms one of the 
new volumes of the “Library of Philosophy.” By the “ great 
tradition ? Professor Urban means philosophy of the more construc- 
tive kind, beginning with Plato and finding its most recent expression 
inthe writings of Hegel and his followers. It has been charatterised, 
he thinks, by certain pre-suppositions and by a common form; in 
particular it has been characterised by the conception of an intelligible 
world, in some sense “‘ beyond ” the sensible and the phenomenal, 
and by the recognition that intellect is oriented towards significance 
and value. All the vital problems of philosophy depend, it is argued, 
upon the view that is taken of the nature of space and time. By 
traditional philosophy the intelligible world has been uniformly 
conceived as non-spatial and non-temporal ; space and time have been 
interpreted as somehow “ phenomenal” of value in its ultimate 
sense, as the necessary forms in which values are realised, while yet 
the values themselves transcend these forms. Professor Urban tries 
to show that even in the sub-human world space and time relations 
are intelligible only with reference to a non-temporal and non-spatial 
order, although it is only through space-time processes that qualities 
and meanings emerge; and that this is still more evident in the 
realm of persons and their relations. He insists that, strictly speak- 
ing, it is nonsense to talk of the universe in its entirety as evolving. 
There is development, evolution, in the world, but not of the world. 
Any concept of total evolution can be conceived only as a timeless 
development of the Idea, to use Hegel’s term. The notion of 
“system ”—the orderly relation of parts within a significant whole— 
is absolutely necessary for intelligibility, and the ideal of philosophic 
system is that intelligibility which attaches alone to “ the inherent 
impulse of the Idea,” the nisus of a something acting in the direction 
of meaning and value. The interest of Professor Urban’s work lies, 
however, in his careful working out of these conceptions ; it certainly 
deserves to be widely read and pondered over. Professor J. A. 
Gunn’s elaborate treatise on The Problem of Time (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1929, 16s. net) is mainly historical in character; he starts 
with a consideration of the notion of time and change in pre-Socratic 
philosophy and ends with a discussion of the notion in contemporary 
metaphysics. The treatment is accurate and discriminative, and it 
ought to be useful to philosophical students. The writer concludes 
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by contending that Time is in the Universe, not the Universe in Time 
Time, as a real feature within the Universe, does not create events, 
but events create Time. Being is creative of events and, therefore 
of Time. Readers of Professor C. Lloyd Morgan’s two volumes of 
Gifford Lectures, and indeed many others, will turn with live} 
anticipation to his new book, Mind at the Crossways (London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1929, 10s. 6d. net), and will be rewarded by 
finding in it some of the author’s ripest reflection. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan seeks, first of all, to delimit the field of purely scientific 
research. He excludes from the domain of science all questions of 
agency, and regards science as a purely relational treatment of 
natural events. All events without exception—mental no less than 
physical—are susceptible of scientific interpretation. But scientific 
interpretation is not exhaustive. We are bound, at least when we 
come to the realm of persons, to recognise the presence of agency, of 
purposive activity, and here to bring into requisition that mode of 
explanation which Professor Lloyd Morgan speaks of as “* dramatic,” 
He maintains, on philosophical grounds, that if there were no personal 
agency, human and other than human, immanent in nature, there 
would be nothing for us to interpret in relational terms. Now, the 
dramatic creativity which is centred in human persons who act with 
purpose does afford a partial explanation of the acts of men and women 
under human fellowship. It affords, however, no explanation of the 
organisation of the living body; of the sub-reflective organisation 
of the mind ; of anything that happens at a lower level than that of 
the natural person. Accordingly, Professor Lloyd Morgan feels him- 
self constrained to postulate God as creative Agent ; and, on this basis, 
to apply the conception of agency throughout the whole series from 
the lowest to the highest. So conceived, God is not the terminus ad 
quem of evolutionary interpretation ; God is the terminus a quo of 
dramatic explanation. 

Attention should be called to an extremely able article by Professor 
H. J. Paton on “ Self Identity ” (Mind, July 1929). By an examina- 
tion of what is involved in the awareness of change or succession, 
Professor Paton reaches the conclusion that there must be one self 
which is the same self in its different acts of apprehension, if there is 
to be apprehension of any temporal object, and still more if there is 
to be knowledge of an objective and ordered world. But the identity 
which is thus attributed to the self is not the identity which belongs 
to an object gud object. There can be nothing more misleading than 
to confuse the question of the necessary identity of the self as knowing 
with the quite different question of the identity of the self merely as 
something known. The distinction upon which Professor Paton 1s 
laying stress seems to me vital and fundamental and is a distinction 
upon which I have frequently insisted. 

Several articles bearing on questions in the history of philosophy 
call for notice. Professor J. E. Boodin writes on ‘“‘ Cosmology in 
Plato’s Thought ” (Mind, October 1929 and January 1920). He 
tries to show that the cosmological point of view is a logical working 
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ut of Plato’s philosophy, and that the conception of structure cannot 
pe separated from soul and mind in a teleological interpretation of 
ality. God is required as the personal embodiment of the good 
and as the creative genius of the universe. Mr A. K. Stout 
deals with “‘ The Basis of Knowledge in Descartes ” (Mind, July and 
October 1929), and maintains that the general rule “ what is clearly 
snd distinctly perceived is true,” supposed to be inferred from the 
Cogito and confirmed by God’s veracity, does not occupy the place 
in Descartes’ epistemology which is commonly assigned to it. Accord- 
ing to Descartes, each clear and distinct perception is self-evident, and 
needs no rule to guarantee it. The Cogito proves nothing but itself ; 
itis not the first piece of firm ground appearing above the waters of 
universal doubt, on which the whole edifice of science is to be rested. 
For Descartes there was no Atlas to bear the world of human know- 
ledge. Two papers on Spinoza should be noted—one by Mr Thomas 
Whittaker on ‘‘ Transcendence in Spinoza” (Mind, July 1929), in 
which he discusses Spinoza’s doctrine of immortality, and the other 
by Mr Joseph Ratner, entitled ‘‘ Spinoza on God ” (Phil. R., January 
1930). Mr Reginald Jackson contributes a valuable paper to the 
January number of Mind on “ Locke’s Version of the Doctrine of 
Representative Perception,” in which, I think, he succeeds in proving 
that Locke did not identify ‘‘ ideas of primary qualities ” with those 
qualities themselves. 

Admirers of John Dewey—and all philosophical students do admire 
him—will cordially welcome the two volumes of his popular essays in 
social and political philosophy which Mr Joseph Ratner has edited, 
under the title of Characters and Events (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1929, 21s. net). The volumes contain over 100 separate essays ; 
and, although, of course, they vary in interest, they are all well worth 
preserving in book form. The twelve opening ones are sketches of 
different personalities, those on Matthew Arnold, Renan, Herbert 
Spencer, Emerson, and William James, being particularly striking. 
Then there are studies of national problems, the author’s personal 
knowledge of Japan and China and Turkey serving him in good stead. 
Finally, the discussions of post-war questions and of the tasks of an 
enlightened democracy are characterised by the shrewd common- 
sense and reflective insight of a thinker who has, as the editor observes, 
“constantly used his philosophy as a basis for analyzing and inter- 
preting current social and political affairs.” 
, G. Dawes Hicks. 
Universiry CoLtecr, Lonpon. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Gospel and Its Tributaries. By Ernest Findlay Scott, DD, 
Professor of Biblical Theology in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York.—Published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1928, 
Pp. xi + 295.—10s. net. 


Tuts book is a brilliant and highly successful attempt to provide a 
synthesis which rises above and includes the opposing views which 
have long been held regarding Gospel Origins. For some years now 
scholars like R. Reitzenstein, W. Bousset, and A. Loisy have familiar. 
ised us with the thesis that the Gospel suffered a sea-change when it 
passed out of its Palestinian environment into the Gentile world ; the 
Gospel of Jesus became a Gospel about Jesus, the story of a Redeemer. 
god who, like other cult-gods, became the object of worship and faith. 
The usual reply has taken the form of a depreciation of the alleged 
Hellenistic elements and a stressing of the Jewish foundations, in 
order to show that Christianity is the Faith once for all delivered to 
the saints. Professor Scott accepts neither of these views ; or rather, 
it may be said, he combines both in a third view. He admits that 
Christianity has changed, but holds that the change is a transposition 
rather than a complete transformation. ‘‘ Through the manifold 
changes it has undergone during two thousand years it has 
preserved an unmistakable character, and while borrowing incessantly 
has placed its own impress on all that it has borrowed ”’ (p. viii). “It 
has borrowed more than any other religion, but has always changed 
into its own likeness what it has borrowed ” (p. 71). This fascinating 
solution, which bears on its face an unmistakable Hegelian impress, 
is clothed in the limpid style and developed with that facility of 
illustration which make Professor Scott’s books:such a delight to 
read. Quotations and footnotes are singularly few, but, as the 
discerning reader soon finds, this is only because the author has passed 
through his own mind the information usually conveyed by these 
means, and has expressed it in his own speech. 

Professor Scott’s survey is limited to the period covered by the 
New Testament. He begins with a study of the old and new elements 
in the Gospel, and then discusses the Jewish Inheritance and the 
Message of Jesus. On this basis he treats such themes as the Nature 
of the Church, the Hellenistic Influence, the Contribution of Paul, the 
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Alexandrian Influence, the Conflict with Heresy, and the Rise of 
the Catholic Church. A final chapter, The Gospel as Borrowed 
and Creative, gathers up the results and discusses alternative 
eories. 

; Each chapter might be described as a variation upon the original 
theme. Jesus, for example, did not formally initiate the Church, but 
itis not a new departure contrary to His plan. It is true that the 
existence of the Church reacted on the message, entailing a certain 
loss of freedom, externalism, and the necessity of construing the 
Gospel in a statutory form ; but, on the other hand, the Church gave 
reality to the social and ethical ideas of Jesus, safeguarded what was 
central in Christian thought and practice, and kept the new move- 
ment in touch with the surrounding world. The change accomplished 
under the Hellenistic influence was really ‘‘ an effort to state the 
original message with a different emphasis.”’ Professor Scott main- 
tains that the Jewish longing for redemption was in essence the same 
as the Hellenistic longing, and that the roots of the new attitude to 
Jesus, who is no longer a Prophet, or even the Messiah, but a divinity, 
are plainly discernible in the Synoptic Gospels. Much the same 
process is seen in the contribution of Paul. Hellenist and Jew, he 
does not think of himself as consciously reinterpreting the Gospel, and 
not even his bitterest enemies, the Jewish emissaries who dogged his 
steps, attacked his theology. Certainly much of Paul’s thought 
belongs to a particular age. ‘‘ It rests on the Hellenistic belief that 
man, as a creature of earth, is in bondage, and seeks deliverance from 
all the tyrannous powers which oppress him ” (p. 151). But too much 
weight has been given to the details of Paul’s thinking. His doctrine 
is fundamentally simple. ‘* It is summed up in the great conception 
that through Christ a divine power entered into the world. By faith 
we lay hold of this power, which creates in us a new life” (p. 158). 
This belief, Professor Scott says, is in full harmony with the thought 
of Jesus, and indeed is His vital message. 

The Alexandrian influence provided a doctrinal framework at a 
time when the Gospel was in danger of losing its identity. The 
process, begun in Colossians and Hebrews, is completed in the Fourth 
Gospel. Here the whole purport of the Christian message is construed 
ina Hellenistic sense, but there is no distortion of Christian teaching. 
With the aid of the borrowed ideas the Evangelist “‘ brings to light ” 
“the truth which had always been inherent in the message itself ” 
(p. 184). As for the conflict with Gnostic heresy, Professor Scott holds 
that it gives the decisive answer to the theory that historical Chris- 
tianity broke away from the authentic Gospel and is a product of 
first-century Syncretism. In the light of the conflict we can see what 
had been happening earlier. The Christian message had been the 
controlling factor in its own transformation. By a sort of magnetic 
power it had selected what was in harmony with its intrinsic nature ; 
stamping a new character on what it borrowed. ‘‘ When this was no 
longer possible . . . the reaction began ” (p. 219). Professor Scott 
does not think that the rise of the Catholic Church is correctly 
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described as a great apostasy ; on the contrary, it resulted from ap 
effort to return to the original conception of the Church. It cannot 
be denied that serious modifications were introduced. The ney 
religion was now grounded on authority and its original message was 
obscured by the preponderant weight thrown on form and ritual, 
None the less, elements in the teaching of Jesus now came to their 
own for the first time, such as the unity of various types of belief, the 
ideal oneness of the Christian brotherhood, and the message of the 
Kingdom of which the Church is the pledge. ‘‘ The Catholic moye. 
ment, therefore, made for the conservation of the great Christian 
interests ”’ (p. 258). 

Professor Scott’s argument is so fascinating that many reader 
will want to read his book more than once in order to discover whether 
they have fallen victims to the spell of his dialectic. Is the thesis too 
good to be true? Is there a catch somewhere ? Where are its limits 
and where does it break down ? Would a skilful apologist be able to 
use it to find a valid basis for Apostolic Succession, Transubstantia- 
tion, and the like; and, if not, why not? Not the least part of the 
appeal which the book makes is the privilege it extends of living in 
two worlds, of placing one foot firmly in the camp of orthodoxy and 
the other among the tents of liberalism, or even the boon of reigning 
apart— 

** a quiet king, 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, his stedfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.” 


It is just here that we have reason to regret that Professor Scott did 
not carry out his original intention of extending his survey to the 
Council of Nicaea, for the farther one moves in the story of develop- 
ment, the more clearly the issues are seen. The principal difficulty 
concerns the somewhat elusive “‘ it ” which, through change, remains 
the same. It is not altogether a valid objection that our curiosity 
upon this point is not satisfied. For, by the nature of the case, the 
new and constant element in the Gospel is organic ; and to isolate it 
and describe it in detail at any point in the development is to treat 
it as static. At the same time I think that the reader has the.right 
to expect more than is actually given. Professor Scott finds the 
peculiar gift of Christianity in what the New Testament writers 
describe as “the power of the Gospel,’ and he urges that Jesus 
thought of Himself not as the herald of the Kingdom, “‘ but as in some 
manner instrumental to its coming” (p. 57). This, I think, is’ the 
conception which needs to be argued, and grounded more firmly, if 
it is to be established that the subsequent development is trans- 
position rather than radical transformation. The primary aim of 
Jesus, we are told, ‘‘ was not to instruct or enlighten, but to do 
something which would make the Kingdom possible ” (p. 68). What 
is this ‘“‘ something’? Professor Scott does not tell us. His nearest 
approach is the refreshing and confident affirmation that the idea of 
Messiahship was implicit in the consciousness of Jesus from the first. 
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He thinks it is impossible to penetrate the motive of Jesus when He 
gt His face to go up to Jerusalem, but holds that “ there is no 
entradiction between the great closing act and the work of teaching 
which had preceded it.” ‘As Paul was to recognise, and as all 

nerations have felt since, the whole message was concentrated in 
the Cross, and apart from it would lose its convincing power ”’ (p. 61). 
These things are finely and truly said, but the claim of the book will 
hang somewhat in the air unless we can penetrate more deeply into 
the motive and mind of Jesus when confronted by death. The real 
want here seems to be the absence of any treatment of the idea of the 
Suffering Servant in relation to the Messianic conscidusness of Jesus. 
[ should gather that Professor Scott views the Servant Idea in 
Christianity as a later development (cf. p. 107). This, of course, is a 
highly controversial subject, but it is controversial because it is a 
decisive issue. If Jesus did modify the idea of the Apocalyptic 
Messiah in the light of the Servant teaching, He did think of Himself 
and of His death as necessary to the coming of the Kingdom. The 
rest then follows very much as Professor Scott argues: New Testa- 
ment Christianity is the attempt to express in various forms what is 
true from the beginning. 

There can be no doubt that Professor Scott’s book is much the 
most important contribution to the question of Gospel Origins which 
has been made for many a long day. While not without its special 
difficulties, the position taken is in every way superior to the two 
views it seeks to displace. It is the supreme merit of the book that 


it treats Christianity as such an intensely living thing, and nowhere 
is this so evident as in the contention that change was of the utmost 
value to its life. Christianity, it is claimed, ‘‘ has ever been creating 
for itself a new body.” ‘‘ For no other reason than that it has this 
capacity for endless borrowing, it is the absolute religion” (p. 290). 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 
ABERDEEN. 





The Jews in the Christian Era. From the First to the Eighteenth 
Century, and their Contribution to its Civilisation. By Laurie 
Magnus.—London: Ernest Benn, 1929.—Pp. ix + 432.—15s. 
net. 

TuE above title is the only definite indication of the purpose with 

which this book was written ; and that this indication is not sufficient 

is shown by the fact that the contribution of the Jews to civilisation 
has been described in other books very unlike the one at present under 
review. It has neither preface nor introduction which might explain 
what exactly the writer set out to do; and the dedication of his 
book: ‘‘ To the confluence of Influences and the Hope of Union,” 
cannot be said to be very enlightening. The reader is thus left to 
plunge into the book hardly knowing what to expect in it, or in what 
direction he will be led. If he declines the task of finding out, he will 
be the loser; for the book is brilliant, stimulating and at times even 
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provocative, but not.on a single page dull or commonplace, The 
author had probably no intention of teasing his readers, but the table 
of contents is a series of titles of chapters which might serve for the 
cantos of an epic poem, and which only deepen the elusive myste 
of the book. From the point of view of the plain man, it is to be 
regretted that the author has made it so hard for him to learn what 
this book has to teach. 

The title of the book at once suggests the Legacy of Israel, in 
which a detailed survey is given of the various ways in which Jewish 
influence has made itself felt in the development of civilisation. Mp 
Magnus was himself one of the contributors to the Legacy of 
Israel, so that he wrote his present book with a clear purpose of 
doing something which was not done in the Legacy. 

In that collection of essays the subject was dealt with under 
separate heads, each essay being complete in itself, and within its 
own limits following the chronological order. That order is not 
indeed wholly disregarded in the present book. It begins with the 
first century and reaches the eighteenth, but it does not go straight 
along from one to the other. It flashes sudden allusions to earlier or 
later periods of history, often with brilliant effect, but not to the 
mental ease of the reader. In fact, the reader must not expect to 
find ease in this book. He must prepare himself for a bracing exertion 
of mind, and then he will find that he is following a most delightful 
guide, who will show him many things that he had never noticed 
before, and old scenes with a fresh light upon them. After making 
that journey twice, the present writer can speak from experience of 
the absorbing interest he has found in it, and can confidently en- 
courage others to go and do likewise. 

Two main themes seem to have been before the author’s mind 
when writing his book. One, obvious enough, is the actual contribu- 
tion which Jews have made from time to time to the common stock 
of thought and knowledge; the other, the prospect of an ultimate 
synthesis of the Hebraic with the Hellenic elements in civilisation. 
Of these two themes, the second is, if we mistake not, the more 
important in Mr Magnus’ view, and the one which, though seldom 
made prominent, really determines the form of his book and the 
course of its argument. The story he has to tell is not merely the 
chronicle of Jewish history, as it can be read in Graetz or Dubnow, 
but the survey of the process by which the mind of Israel was 
variously drawn to and repelled from the Greek and Latin culture 
in the midst of which it lived. He shows how the feeling of dislike of 
Jews by their Gentile neighbours was present before Christianity had 
made its influence felt, his earliest witness being Cicero, who certainly 
made no secret of it. And the Jews on their side followed the lead of 
the Pharisees in shunning the attraction of the Greek culture and 
turning their whole attention on the Torah as the clue to their whole 
conception of life. 

Mr Magnus writes of the Pharisees with justice and generosity, 


but yet he seems to feel that they made a “ great refusal ” in closing 
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the door against the Greek culture. For he has a whole section about 
Philo, whose main object in all his writings was to establish a harmony 
ietween the Hebraic and the Hellenic modes of thought. He admits, 
yhat is of course well known, that Philo’s work was not recognised 
by the leaders of Judaism in his time, who were laying down the lines 
ithe Mishnah, and eventually of the Talmud. Philo therefore holds 
buta small place in a survey of the Jewish contribution to civilisation, 
itindeed he can claim a place there at all. But, for Mr Magnus, he is 
atremely important as a pioneer, opening out the path which should 
wentually lead to reconciliation between Hebraism and Hellenism. 
Philo failed in his time, and the Talmud confirmed the ban against 
the“ Greek learning.” But Saadiah in the tenth century, who again 
has a section to himself, is important because he once more opened 
the way which led to the study of Greek ; for Saadiah brought in the 
influence of Arabic philosophy, which meant the knowledge, however 
imperfect, of the work of Aristotle. Saadiah was thus the fore- 
runner not only of the translators who made Aristotle accessible to 
(hristian students in the Middle Ages, but also of the great company 
of thinkers, poets and scientists who were the glory of Jewish Spain 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. These, under the name 
of Sephardim, form the subject of three whole chapters, the general 
dfect of which is to show how they approached very closely to the 
sources of thought and knowledge outside the Jewish bounds, 
how they might have hoped to succeed in effecting a reconciliation, 
and how they failed when the expulsion in 1492 destroyed that hope 
along with almost every other. The lead passed from Spain to 
Germany, from Sepharad to Ashkenaz, from Aristotle to the Talmud, 
and in part to the Kabbala. 

The “ reconciliation ”? theme becomes prominent again after the 
relation of Jewish contributions to the Renaissance has been duly 
illustrated. There is a whole chapter about Spinoza, whose contri- 
bution to philosophy was of course enormous, but yet hardly to be 
called without qualification a specifically Jewish contribution. But 
he finds a prominent place in Mr Magnus’ book, if we are not mistaken, 
as marking another stage in the reconciliation of Hebraism with 
Hellenism. Whether in fact that can be truly said of him is open to 
question, but if that be not the explanation of Mr Magnus’ unusually 
full reference to him, it is hard to account for that reference. That 
Moses Mendelssohn should appear as the avowed advocate of recon- 
tiliation is a matter of course. 

We have tried to sketch what seems to us the thread which runs 
continuously through the book. It is interwoven with many other 
threads into a rich and varied pattern, and can sometimes be scarcely 
detected. Taking the book as a whole, it may be described as an 
attempt to extract from the facts presented in the Legacy of 
Israel their underlying significance. To do so is a very difficult 
task, as Mr Magnus must have often felt, and perhaps he has not 
overcome all the difficulties. But he has produced a most interesting 
and stimulating book; and, in a second edition, he may perhaps 
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make it easier for the plain man, in the ways indicated above, to 
benefit by what he has written and enjoy the pleasure of reading it, 


R. T. Herrorp, 


KELSALL, CHESHIRE. 





The Christian Task in India. By Various Writers. Edited by the 
Rev. John McKenzie, M.A., with an Introduction by the Most 
Rev. the Bishop of Caleutta.—London : Macmillan & Co., 1999, 
—Pp. xvii + 297.—7s. 6d. net. 


THE writers of this co-operative volume have not set themselves the 
larger task which the title might suggest. ‘‘ Their object is the 
much more limited one of trying to give, primarily with Christian 
readers in view, an account of the most important organised Christian 
activities which are being carried on in India and of the purposes 
which underlie them.” Yet the necessities of the last clause of this 
explanatory sentence do open out upon large vistas and bring before 
the reader tremendous problems. 

This is a missionary book. The writers are, or have been, actively 
engaged in the work of which they write. They are Christians, and 
are convinced that India’s supreme need is what the Christian gospel 
has to give. Principal Higginbottom, in the chapter on “‘ The Problem 
of Poverty,” declares that his considered thought, after all objections 
have been carefully eliminated by the logical method of exhaustion, 
is “‘ that a thoroughgoing acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, and just as thoroughgoing an application of His gospel to all 
the affairs of life, will bring India to her rightful place among the 
nations and solve her poverty problems.” There is nothing of 
hysteria or even exaggeration either in their statement of India’s 
problems, or in their estimates of the influence of Christian pene- 
tration. There is, perhaps, in some cases evidence of hesitation and 
timidity when the Eastern attitude to the Western presentation of 
Christianity cannot be evaded. Even when the question of Church 
unity is discussed by the Bishop of Bombay, in the last chapter, it is 
taken for granted that Western ecclesiasticism, modified only so far 
as the Lambeth proposals allow, must be preserved. 

Of the seventeen writers, including women as well as men, who 
contribute to this book, some are much better-known than others, 
and the value of their contributions differ. Yet, somehow, the 
composite picture they present conveys a sense of reality. Miss 
Mayo’s much-debated Mother India is not canvassed ; one reference 
there is to a statement concerning young Indian students who “ brood 
over files of fly-blown Russian pamphlets,” on which the comment is: 
** She was describing what only existed in her anti-Bolshevic imagina- 
tion.” A more serious charge is launched in dealing with the problem 
of India’s child-wives and child-widows. ‘ Probably the degradation 
of India’s womanhood has done more than anything else to lower 
India’s prestige in the eyes of the world, but there is no subject on 
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ghich there is greater need of accurate information on the part of 
those who would effect reform, a condition unfortunately not fulfilled 
in Miss Mayo’s Mother India, which deals with some of these subjects.” 
The recent publication of Mr. G. S. Dutt’s book, 4 Woman of India: 
Being the Life of Saroj Nalini, enables those who desire to know the 
yews of an educated Indian, herself the leader of reform from within 
the sanctions of her own religion, on this matter of urgent concern. 
The chapter in this volume on “‘ Public Questions,” by the Rev. J. F. 
fdwards, gives the facts, but he can see no possibility of a satisfactory 
glution of the problem in orthodox Hinduism. Still it is significant 
that two writers quote with approval from Mr. F. L. Brayne’s Village 
Uplift in India this testimony to the importance of women: “In 
order to spread the elementary principles of health and hygiene in as 
many villages as possible, and to uplift the people with the greatest 

ible speed, it is necessary to concentrate on improving the ideas 
of the women on these subjects rather than of the men. The women 
will pass the ideas on naturally to their children, and will spread them 
far more than men, as they are personally and vitally interested in 
them.” Denunciation of custom accomplishes nothing; under- 
standing custom and its religious sanctions is the beginning of real 
reform. This attitude attests the sanity of these contributions to 
India’s welfare. 

The religious problem, however, is the dominant concern of this 
volume. And it is here that divergent voices make decisions as to 
what India’s need demands difficult, while at the same time the 
complexity of the situation is revealed. It is recognised that India 
is the most religious of all lands. The statement of the Bishop of 
Caleutta—Dr Foss Westcott—that “‘ we need to present the Christian 
religion far more as a way of life than we have done, and as such it 
must cover the whole of life in all its diverse activities and relation- 
ships,” leaves little to be desired. This finds corroboration by other 
writers. Christianity has made more conquests of late years among 
the outcastes—the “‘ untouchables,” of whom Mr Gandhi speaks as 
“our shame and our sin ””—than from any other class. For these 
concern in matters of dogma and ritual count little. They under- 
stand a faith in Christ as a person for whom they would die, but their 
discipleship has little regard for the problems of the Christian creeds. 
Yet when the Bishop of Bombay comes to discuss Unity of the 
Churches in India, it is matters ecclesiastical that are most prominent. 
Western ecclesiasticism—the creeds, the sacraments, and certainly 
episcopacy—is essential. On the other hand, a Baptist missionary is 
quoted who agrees that ‘“‘the simple Gospel message” alone is 
necessary. Only, he adds, adult baptism is part of that message. In 
another chapter a fear is expressed that a reduced Christianity should 
be proposed such as even a Unitarian could accept. It is all very well 
to propose schemes of union. What is most significant is not that 
discussion in limited areas and with ecclesiastical limitations does go 
on, nor even that inability to surmount the barriers ecclesiasticism 
impose does not unduly discourage those who meet for this purpose. 
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These only take up their frustrated hopes and endeavour to Penetrate 
new areas of service—life and work they call it. The really significant 
thing is that there is no maddening consciousness of the future 
demanding a more effective and widely distributed dynamic, ]t is 
difficult to learn the lesson that there may be need to leave ecclesias. 
ticism in order to preserve Christianity. 

Failure of nerve, where Christian truth is committed to the kee 
ing of Indians, emerges, for all the bold statement that Christianj 
is “a way of life.” Mr J. Arthur Davies, in the chapter on “Ap 
English Layman’s Contribution,” gives a most intelligent and the 
most pertinent presentation of the case for freedom. ‘ The modern 
Christian layman,” he says, ‘“‘ who has won for himself a modified 
freedom from ecclesiastical shackles can have no desire to im 
them on others.” It may be that India has ability to evolve a new 
type of Christianity, apart from the dogmas and symbols of the West, 
and thus may enrich the West by giving something new to the modem 
presentation of Christianity as well as taking what the West has 
gathered for its enrichment and enslavement through the centuries, 
Can the West understand this ? If so, its endeavour to plant Chris- 
tianity in India may be a great and increasing blessing. If not, it is 
difficult to discern any possibility of much advance. And in this 
volume, somehow, the open path becomes a cul-de-sac. 

Christianity has had to make a fight for its hold on India. The 
facts, both historical and circumstantial, given in this book testify 
to this. Some other matters, also regarded as facts, would be urged 
by writers hostile to Christianity. But it can be taken for granted, 
at least, that no part of the world can afford to do without the 
Christian contributions to thought and purposive action, or that in 
it which aims at the purgation of evil. The attitude of aloofness— 
watching events without any will to show interest or to co-operate 
with those engaged in the Christian task—cannot hold back the 
coming crisis ; this only makes for unpreparedness in the day when 
India is ready to assert herself mistress in her own land. 

Missionaries make mistakes. Some are apt to regard purely 
spiritual work as alone important. Here, however, the larger view is 
taken, as the topics indicate—education, literature, healing, poverty, 
public questions. One matter is missed. It is that Christian missions 
to India ought to operate among Indians who visit and study in the 
West. But a right proportion is kept. Mr McKenzie says: “1 
would say that almost as much harm has been done to the Christian 
cause by people who have praised missionary work as a tranquillising 
political influence or as an auxiliary to trade, as by those who have 
roundly condemned it as exercising influences that make people more 
difficult to govern and less amenable to commercial exploitation. 
Praise and blame of this kind are very largely irrelevant. The 
Kingdom of God is not a tributary to any of the Kingdoms of this 
world, whether they be political or economic.” Those who are con- 
cerned for the future of India, and especially those who believe that 
institutional Christianity must put its house in order to meet the 
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neds, which presently will be demands, of the awakened Eastern 
peoples, will do well to ponder over this book. 
J. C. MANTRIPP. 


LONDON. 





Some Exponents of Mystical Religion. By Rufus M. Jones. London : 
The Epworth Press, 1980.—Pp. 222.—6s. net. 


Dr Rurus Jones has written many books on religious experience, 
and the sanity as well as the understanding revealed in these makes 
him a welcome guide in regions of spiritual life where many are con- 
gious only of “* moving about in worlds not realised.” His latest 
book contains lectures delivered last year at the University of Southern 
California on the Modern Era Scholarship Foundation. One, on the 
Mystical Element in Walt Whitman, was not delivered for lack of 
time, but its inclusion in this volume is a distinct gain. 

At the outset an endeavour to define the meaning given to the 
tem “‘ mystical’? is made. The tendency to limit its use to describe 
an experience which centres on ecstasy is not approved. “ Ecstasy 
isa rare and unusual experience.” The vid negativa on which it 
emerges has little meaning for everyday life. Dr Jones asserts that 
Christian experience in the New Testament is saturated with mystical 
eements. And ‘‘ mysticism,” he claims, “‘ is a form of religion that 
builds primarily on consciousness of acquaintance with God through 
direct and immediate experience of Him, instead of on logical and 
forensic argument about Him, or on a scribal interpretation of ancient 
records that tell of Him.” This claim made for the validity of implicit 
knowledge of God is illustrated variously and convincingly in the 
studies that follow. Not that all the exponents of mystical religion 
can be brought within the compass of this definition—Meister 
Eckhart accepts most decisively the vid negativa as the supreme bliss 
for life, while Plotinus tells of a wonderful experience in which “ there 
were not two things, but seer and seen were one.” The author, 
however, makes clear his own position, and there are many signs to- 
day that if Christianity is to commend itself as a religion with a 
future, such a conception of its meaning for life must be pressed 
home. No sort of ‘* knowledge about ’”—either scientific, philosophical, 
ecclesiastical, or theological—is sufficient to satisfy religious capacity. 
“Thou hast made us for thyself and our hearts are restless until we 
rest in thee,” is the record of longing that is as old and new as human 
nature’s self. 

The surprise of this volume will be the place given in it to Walt 
Whitman. It would seem that the day of vilification is past for 
Whitman, and a new era of appreciation is about to arrive. Dr Jones 
ls a recent convert to the cult of the poet’s champions, and he has all 
the enthusiasm of a convert. Even though in passing through the 
crucible of his fertile mind Whitman has— 


“* suffered a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange,” 
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it must be admitted that Dr Jones makes out a good case, 
mysticism “is not the mysticism of the great Christian saints, He 
knows little of the great mystics of history. He is always more con. 
cerned to start something than to repeat or copy the past. What one 
really finds in Whitman is the rapture, the thrill and wonder of a 
joyous, naive soul, whose whole being floods with life and light, and 
who feels in great moments the tides of God’s ocean of spiritual 
reality sweeping back into the channel of his own individual stream 
of life—and suddenly he is ready to venture ship and cargo and 
helmsman out on the high sea ! ” 

The gem of this volume is the lecture on Plotinus—not a Christian, 
but the father of Western mysticism. One of the romances in the 
history of thought and one of the most hopeful signs of the times js 
the emergence of Plotinus. His own expression of his deep thought 
can never become popular; yet it cannot be disregarded. The 
illuminating interpretation given by Dr Jones would make a fitting 
introduction to Dean Inge’s great exposition of the experience and. 
teaching of Plotinus. In Eckhart, mysticism becomes an altogether 
negative matter—formless, void, and altogether impossible as q 
philosophy for life. He would accept such a way of life with joy, and 
read into nothingness the essence of reality, but for ordinary people 
the desert in which he finds delight would be a desert, and nothing 
more. It is strange that the common people flocked to hear Eckhart’s 
sermons. Dr Jones writes : “ I often wonder, as I am slowly, patiently 
creeping along through these sermons of Eckhart, what would happen 
if he could appear among us again and preach his messages to a modem 
audience ! ” 

Luther and Robert Browning are the subjects of other lectures, 
The last lecture is devoted to a survey of Mystical Life and Thought 
in America. This gives a useful list of recent books, and makes the 
claim that “ practicality ” is not the only mark of American life, 
“* We are like Jacob of old; we can see where lies our main chance 
for good returns, and yet on occasion we too can see angels, as he did, 
and feel them tugging at us, to pull our better self free.” The out- 
look for religion is hopeful. For every one who writes a book on 
mysticism there are hundreds who practise the presence of God. 
“* Wherever I go in America and stay long enough to know the people 
of any community in city or in rural sections, I always find some of 
these practical mystics.” 

A healthy-minded book, sanely optimistic, helpful for all who, 
amidst chance and change, would fain enter the experience of eternal 


life. J. C. MANnrTRIP?. 
LONDON. 





A Free Church Book of Common Prayer.—London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, 1929.—Pp. xvii + 552.—8s. 6d. net. 

TuE publication of such a book as this—even if it should express the 

views of only a small minority of Free Churchmen—is a remarkable 
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‘mn of the times. If it were true to its name, and really represented 
the Free Churches, it would signify a revolution. 

It is not a new thing for the Free Churches to find a need of set 

rayers. Even the Presbyterians in Scotland have recently pub- 
jished a book of prayers, though the share of the congregation seems 
to be limited to saying “‘ Amen.” A really liturgical book (The Book 
if Worship for Youth) has been published with Congregationalist and 
Baptist support. But this new book is something far more advanced. 
Itcontains not merely forms of set services for special occasions, but 
geraments, rites and ceremonies. In its way, it covers as wide a 
feld as the Anglican Book of Common Prayer. Indeed, it is, to a 
large extent, high Anglicanism without the bishop. The “ minister ” 
takes his place. Not only does he administer the sacraments with a 
ceremony similar to that in the Anglican communion, but he confirms 
and ordains in truly episcopal fashion. 

Nor is that all. The Editors have not only drawn upon the Prayer 
Book (and, of course, many other sources), but on the new Prayer 
Book of 1928. The House of Commons would by no means pass their 
publication. As they would be the first to say, they have no need to 
ask the House of Commons. The Communion Office, in its general 
order, follows the lines of the 1928 book. It is not a slavish 
imitation: but it is ordered in a similar way. It would, however, be 
much more true to say that this book goes far beyond the Prayer 
Book of 1928. The Prayer of Humble Access comes after, and not 
before, the Consecration. There is the Agnus Dei: and there is a 
time set apart, after the Consecration, and before reception, for 
“Silent Adoration.” One could imagine the reception of this by that 
staid Anglican body, the Church Assembly! There are Proper 
Prefaces for Corpus Christi and All Souls’ Day set in the actual service 
itself: and there are prayers for the departed, much more definite, 
and more individual, than anything in the Anglican Book. 

It is only necessary to add that provision is made for Reservation 
of the Sacrament, for anointing the sick, and for the ancient services 
of Prime and Compline. 

A curious feature of the book is that, with its frank ritualism, it 
has a modernism of its own. It even provides a service for non- 
believers : not, indeed, for non-believers in God, but for non-believers 
in the Christian revelation. ‘‘ To attain,” says the Foreword, “‘ the 
greatest possible breadth of comprehension and express the primal 
sympathies and affinities of all world-religions, one Order of Worship 
has been boldly designed so that it may be used by non-Christian 
as well as by Christian Theists.”” The compilers can justly claim to 
have acted “‘ boldly ” ; but whether they will win general approval 
is another matter. These are days in which, very rightly, we treat 
with respect the religious convictions of other men and races; and 
we give them the same liberty of conscience as we claim ourselves. 
But Christianity, with all its varieties of form, has a very definite 
message of its own, which is central and vital to it ; and few people 
will be disposed to treat it as a sub-species of Theism. Such an 
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attitude lays itself open to the gibe of the cynic who said that 
modern efforts towards unity, we might quite well include the atheist 

The theist says: There is a God: and the atheist: There ig not " 
God. It is only a different way of looking at the same thing! Without 
admitting the truth of this cynicism, the most ardent workers fy 
Christian unity will be the first to hold that there are limits to com: 
prehensiveness. 

As might be expected, the original prayers in this book vary in 
their quality. Some are exceedingly good. Free Churchmen, like 
other people, have shown that they are not unable to write modem 
prayers worthy to be compared with those splendid models, the olf 
Latin collects. One is surprised to find that some of these new 
prayers are not included in this book. Others, on the contrary, tend 
to spread themselves, with a result which is not very happy. “Jp. 
effable Creator . . . grant me acumen in understanding ” is not 
first-rate. Nor is ‘‘O God . . . the uncomprehended Enlightener of 
the darkness.” But these are only a few defects among a great deal 
that is really good. 

The claim of the compilers is that the history of the Free Churches 
neither began nor was arrested at the Reformation and what followed 
it. Hence they are free to develop themselves. But whether they 
are actually developing on these lines is another question. As the 
ancient philosopher said, all things are in a state of flux; and even 
the Free Churches are not static. But we should be slow to believe 
that many of them are quite as fluid as this. Some may resent the 
adoption, in this book, of a title so comprehensive. 


G. W. Brices. 


» in ou 


THE Rectory, LOUGHBOROUGH. 





A Miscellany, Addresses and Papers. By A. C. Bradley, LLD, 
Litt.D., F.B.A.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1929.—Pp. 267 
10s. 6d. net. 


Our sense of gratitude to Mr Bradley grows with the years. His 
Shakespearian Tragedy appeared in 1904 and the Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry in 1909, and there can be few lovers of literature who, having 
read these once, have not felt themselves drawn to read them again 
and yet again, as they read and re-read the great poetry he interprets. 
As I wrote last year in the Hispert JourNAL, in a notice of a work 
of W. P. Ker, he—Ker—and Walter Raleigh and Mr Bradley have 
probably had the most influence on students of English literature in 
the last generation ; each has made his separate appeal, but Mr 
Bradley is the most philosophical—the most lovable—as he leads us 
in true Platonic fashion through ourselves to fuller and juster appre- 
ciations. We are ashamed when we read him of half-understandings, 
of an eye that does not direct itself towards the light. 

This Miscellany consists, for the most part, of lectures delivered 
at a date not much later than that of the Oxford lectures ; they are 
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ithe same kind, and will make the same appeal. His ‘‘ Coriolanus ” 
(1909), at once analytical, comprehensive and illuminating, will rank 
rith his great Shakespearian studies; “* Inspiration” (an address 
rad in a Glasgow church) is nobly inspired, and “ English Poetry 
gd German Philosophy in the Age of Wordsworth ” (1909) is a most 
philosophic exposition of the ideas or, we might rather say, the faith 
that gave England Wordsworth and Germany Hegel. This lecture 
ads on a note of melancholy as Mr Bradley, who, we feel, has always 
yanted us to see and love as he has seen and loved the highest, com- 
pares that great age with a lesser age, content with lesser achievement. 
He writes, “‘ And yet, if I may descend to personal opinions, I believe 
inthat Age. Every time, no doubt, has the defect of its qualities ; 
but those periods in which, and those men in whom, the mind is 
strongly felt to be great, see more and see deeper, I believe, than 
others. Their time was such a period, and ours is not. And when 
the greatness of the mind is strongly felt, it is great and works 
wonders. Their time did so, and ours does not. How should it ? 
From causes totally unknown to us, it seems that after about 1840 
for many years scarcely any men of the highest genius, if any, were 
born in this country or elsewhere on the earth. Perhaps that is one 
reason why some of us now doubt the greatness of the mind, and 
others take middling minds for great. We have the past to judge 
by, but most of us judge by the present.” 

Entirely charming and in somewhat lighter vein are the essays on 
Feste the Jester in T'welfth Night, and on Jane Austen. How delightful 
is the fancy with which he concludes his essay on Feste! He quotes 
the lines with which the play ends :— 


“* But that’s all one, our play is done 
And we'll strive to please you every day.” 


and calls us to perceive how appropriate the song is to the singer and 
how in the last line the jester repeats an expression used a minute 
before in his last speech: ‘‘ I was one, Sir, in this interlude ; one Sir 
Topas, sir; but that’s all one,’? and he continues: ‘‘ We owe these 
things, not to the players, but to that player in Shakespeare’s com- 
pany who was also a poet, to Shakespeare himself—the same Shake- 
speare who perhaps had hummed the old song, half-ruefully and half- 
cheerfully, to its accordant air, as he walked home alone to his 
lodging from the theatre or even from some noble’s mansion ; he who, 
looking down from an immeasurable height on the mind of the public 
and the noble, had yet to be their servant and jester, and to depend 
upon their favour; not wholly uncorrupted by this dependence, but 
yet superior to it and, also, determined, like Feste, to lay by the six- 
pences it brought him, until at last he could say the words, ‘ Our 
revels are now ended,’ and could break—was it a magician’s staff or 
& Fool’s bauble ? ” 

The essay on Jane Austen is really the perfect essay on Jane 
Austen, the last, if not the latest, word on Jane Austen, and this is 
making a great claim when so many of the “‘ faithful,” among whom 
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Mr Bradley counts himself, have said or written of their best about 
her. How entirely just is his character-sketch of Emma! “Thc 
young lady, who is always surpassingly confident of being right, jg 
always surpassingly wrong. She is reputed very clever, and she js 
clever ; and she never sees the fact and never understands herself,” 
and so he proceeds in an admirable summary of her campaign to put 
her little world to rights till she discovers her love for Knightley anq 
his for her. ‘“‘ She has reached a fact at last, but only by the bene. 
volence of Fortune, who crowns her kindness by taking the heart of 
Harriet and flinging it like a piece of putty at her original lover.” 
On that perennial sedition in the camp of the faithful arising from the 
contested claims of Emma, Mansfield Park and Pride and Prejudice 
to be considered the best of the novels, Mr Bradley writes at once 
with valour and discretion. Each of the three parties will feel that 
he does justice to their championship. None can definitely claim 
him as on their side against the others. 

The latest of these essays bears a date of nine years ago. Mr 
Bradley is now an old man, and we may not reasonably expect much 
more—if any more—work from him. But it is a privilege to be 
allowed to pay one’s tribute of regard and admiration to the work of 
a wise man, work which, we may feel, has a lasting value and may 
help to dispel our doubts in the greatness of the mind, even in the 
present age. 


LAWRENCE SOLomon. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Une Famille du Refuge. Par Blanche Biéler.—Edition ‘ Je sers.”— 
Clamart, Seine, France, 1930. 


Ir is a happy coincidence that 1980, the tricentenary of Agrippa 
D’Aubigné’s death (1552-1680), the soldier and poet of the Huguenot 
cause, sees also the publication of a book whose author, combining 
scholarship with literary charm, relates the story of a family descended 
from the great Huguenot hero, culminating in the imposing per- 
sonality of one of the foremost historians of the Reformation: Jean- 
Henri Merle D’Aubigné. 

Descended on the father’s side from a working-man’s family of 
French Protestants settled in Geneva, on the distaff side from the 
brilliant friend of Henri IV, scholar, fighter, staunch upholder of his 
faith and author of Les Tragiques, an epic poem dealing with the 
sufferings of his co-religionists, Merle D’Aubigné combined both the 
democratic humility and fearlessness of the stern Calvinist with the 
exactness of the modern historian and the seductive charm of the 
French littérateur. i 

His History of the Reformation During the Time of Calvin is still 
a standard work to which the great scholar Armand Garnier pays 
generous tribute in his monumental work: Agrippa D’ Aubigné et le 
parti protestant. But it is more than a mere pragmatic story of 
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(ilvinism, it is the work of a God-seeker to whom his faith is a living 
ree, Two paragraphs from the preface of Merle D’Aubigné’s History 
nake this clear :— 

“IT am going to prove that the aim of the Reformation was not 
much to destroy what was superfluous, superstitions, etc., but to 
“¢ what had become lost, a new, sanctified life, the very essence of 
(hristianity, to revive or rather to create faith.” 

“The history of the Reformation is something else than the 
history of Protestantism. In the first, everything points to a regenera- 
tin of Humanity, a radical change in religious and social outlook, 
emanating from God; in the second one finds only too often a 
degeneration of basic principles, party strife, sectarian spirit, briefly, 
the imprint of small individualities. The history of Protestantism 
night, after all, be of interest to Protestants only—the history of the 
Reformation enlists that of all Christians, nay, of all men.” 

That this breadth of scientific and religious outlook would bring 
him into conflict with his ecclesiastic superiors was inevitable. His 
studies in Germany, stimulated by such eminent theologians as 

Neander and Schleiermacher, not only provided him with the tools 
of scientific research, but widened his horizon as historian, thus 
making him still less pliable to the conservatism of narrow Calvinism. 
His experiences as pastor in Hamburg and Brussels were intensified 
during his work as professor of theology in Geneva, where his single- 
minded striving after unity amongst all Christian creeds led eventually 
to secession and the foundation of the Oratoire. 

The theologian D’Aubigné became more and more absorbed in 
the historian whose fame spread over England, Scotland, America, 
ete., and tribute was universally paid to his scholarship and nobility 
ofcharacter. He was, amongst other things, instrumental in creating 
the Croix rouge de Genéve. 

Mme C. Biéler is to be congratulated upon her well documented, 
delightfully written and copiously illustrated book, which will form 
an excellent basis for a more extended study of the great Swiss 
divine’s life and work. Me Jotuiee. 


LONDON. 





A Study in the Logic of Value. By Mary Evelyn Clarke, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass.——London: University Press, 1929.—Pp. x + 830.— 
7s. 6d. net. 


Dr Mary CuarxeE has performed a very useful piece of work in her 
able exposition and acute criticism of the types of value theory to 
Which the general name “‘ Psychologismus ” has been given, in par- 
ticular those the tendency of which is to identify ethical theory with 
the psychology of moral values. The problem whether values are 
subjective or objective, an opposition which is frequently treated as 
identical with that of relative and absolute, is, as, of course, Dr 
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Clarke recognises, almost as old as ethical reflection. But it ma 
fairly be considered to have been raised in a new and forcible way b 
that special development of naturalism and subjectivism to Which 
thinkers of greater or less importance have contributed, amo 
the chief being, Ehrenfels, Meinong, and Professor Urban, though 
the two latter are by no means merely exponents of “ Psycho. 
logismus.” The major portion of the book consists of criticism, fo 
though its aim is to indicate and defend a logical view of value in 
which the writer follows Professor Moore closely, the method adopted 
is mainly that of demonstrating the inadequacy of all rival theories 
The issue between logic and ‘‘ Psychologismus ” is admirably stata 
in the first chapter in connection with a criticism of Professor Bali. 
win’s attempt (in his work Thought and Things) to show logic itself 
as having a genetic origin in psychical processes, begging the whok 
question of validity. On parallel lines he argues that “‘ the good is 
that aspect of the actual whereby it fulfils or terminates a persong| 
interest.”” A good example of Dr Clarke’s critical method is exhibited 
in her analysis of the confusion involved in the theory that would 
account for the principle of universality involved in the moral judy. 
ment by means of a doctrine that “ feeling exhibits a development in 
the direction of generality.” 

Thus she indicates (a) the failure to recognise certain non-empirical 
elements in logical thought which cannot be genetically described, 
(5) the opposite error of failing to distinguish the affective elements in 
a psychical complex from the cognitive factor. Similarly, at a late 
stage of the argument (Chapter II), Miss Clarke’s penetrating analysis 
of the method, by which Meinong and Urban account for the complex 
emotions of what would be called by other philosophers, experience 
of the higher values, as in Meinong’s doctrine that feelings have their 
own objects over and above the objects of the activities (personal, 
etc.) to which they attach, reveals the unconscious implication to 
be the intellectual elements which are not admitted in these theories, 
Thus, “even if we are prepared to endorse the curious theory that 
feeling has an object distinct from that of cognition, it is surely obvious 
that this object must derive its character entirely from the object of 
cognition ”’; and, “‘ however essential the emotional ingredients may 
be, it is really its intellectual aspect which gives value experience its 
specific character, and not any qualitative difference itself.” 
reference to the theories criticised, this interpretation appears wholly 
justified. The possibility of a real difference in the original quality 
of the value-feeling is not, it seems, admitted by these writers ; and 
Dr Clarke can forcibly argue that the position to which their explans- 
tion points is that the primary factor, when the feeling seems different 
in quality, is not feeling at all, but judgment. Thus, many value 
psychologists, following Meinong in his later work, make the speci 
differentia of value-feeling to be “‘ that it demands as its presupp0si- 
tion the judgment that the object exists.” By a skilful treatment of 
Meinong’s argument, Dr Clarke makes clear that the judgment in 
volved is not the bare judgment that the object exists, but a second 
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judgment is accompanied by feeling, but this feeling does not ap 
to be conceived as different in kind from the pleasure-pain feelj 
the value-psychologists. That the theory of value which Dr Clarke 
advocates tends to an intellectualism which fails to account for the 
facts of the greatest practical experience seems suggested by the 
pre-eminent place it constrains her to give to the esthetic values 
“ Value-objects that are valued as ends in themselves are normally 
acts such as evolve the contemplative attitude of esthetic enjoy- 
ment ” (p. 809). For if we are to regard as the primary value that 
which is most universal in human experience, most productive of 
effects in human history, and in raising man’s existence to a higher 
plane, we must agree with McTaggart that this is the value of love, 
That the realistic doctrine which does not allow value to be epistemo. 
logically, or ontologically, dependent upon mind, cannot admit this, 
may be one ground for questioning its validity. 

Such considerations are in no way adduced in detraction from the 
merits of Dr Clarke’s work. We may entirely agree that “the 
primary aim ”’ of dispelling “‘ some of the clouds that the prevailing 
Psychologismus has cast about the problem of value” has been 
attained, and commend the book to all who wish for a disentangle. 
ment and searching analysis of this many-headed modern argument 
which “ murders to dissect ” the experience of good. 


Hiuipa D. OAketey, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





Plato and His Contemporaries. A Study in Fourth-Century Life and 
Thought. By G. C. Field, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Bristol—London: Methuen & Co., Ltd, 
1930.—Pp. xi. + 242.—12s. 6d. net. 


PRoFEssoR FIELD has written precisely the book that was needed by 
students of the Platonic philosophy, a book that will serve as an 
admirable supplement to the treatise on Plato by Professor Taylor, 
published in 1926. It is divided into three Parts, dealing with Plato's 
life and work, the moral and political background of the dialogues, 
and their literary and philosophical background respectively ; while 
in the three scholarly Appendices the questions of the authenticity 
of the Platonic Epistles, of the interpretation of Aristotle’s account 
of the origin of the theory of Ideas, and of the character of the Post- 
Aristotelian tradition as to the relation between Socrates and Plato, 
are handled in some detail. The work as a whole is characterised bya 
brightness and lucidity of style which, combined with the great 
interest of its subject-matter, keeps the reader’s attention from 
beginning to end. 

A vivid picture is drawn of Plato’s career and personality. On 
the strength of what is said in the Seventh Epistle, Professor Field 
considers we are warranted in assuming that up to the death of 
Socrates in 899, Plato’s interests and ambitions were mainly poli- 
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ial, although it is clear from what Aristotle tells us that his philo- 
‘eal studies at this period extended beyond anything he learnt 
Socrates. There is, it is contended, no evidence that Socrates 
unded any particular metaphysical doctrine; his was rather 
,qitical influence, inducing others to think out thoroughly the 
unds of their own theories, but not himself producing any posi- 

‘ve contribution. And upon Plato the influence of Socrates would 
to have been chiefly of a moral nature ; it was as the embodi- 

neat of his ideal of the righteous man that Socrates pre-eminently 
impressed him. Gradually, however, Plato came to realise that the 
nere contemplation of practical problems could never by itself 
bring about the radical change in State-administration which he 
desiderated, that a systematic study of the principles of conduct was 
requisite, and that these would have to be traced back to something 
nore fundamental still. Somewhere about the year 385, after Plato’s 
rturn from his first Sicilian journey, the Academy was established 
vith the object of turning out “philosophers who could rule and 
nulers who were capable of philosophy.”’ In trying to depict the kind 
of activity that was carried on there, Professor Field throws out 
several suggestive hints which help us to reconstruct in imagination 
this earliest prototype of a modern college, with its Master and 
Fellows and Scholars. There must, he points out, have been great 
differences amongst those who were working within its precincts. 
Some would have been engaged in special lines of study and research, 
others would have treated it as a place of education preparatory to a 
more active life, and it is not at all impossible that there would have 
been lectures or courses of instruction open to the general public. 
And, besides being the home of philosophy, the Academy contri- 
buted in no small measure to the development of mathematics and 
mathematical astronomy, Theaetetus and Eudoxus being two of its 
most prominent members. But, throughout the period of Plato’s 
kadership, the Academy. was essentially a training ground in the 
sience of statesmanship ; and by the end of his life it had become a 
ral political influence in the Greek world. 
So far as the chronology of the Dialogues is concerned, Professor 
Field follows in the main the order suggested by Constantin Ritter. 
According to this arrangement, the Dialogues fall into three groups. 
The latest group consists of the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, Timaeus, 
Critias, and the Laws; a middle group comprises the Republic, 
Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and probably the Parmenides ; while the rest 
gointo the first group, at the end of which probably come the Phaedo 
and the Symposium. Ritter’s classification is based on stylistic 
investigations ; and it is, I think, doubtful whether these ought to be 
allowed altogether to outweigh considerations of a different kind. 
For instance, it is, at least, open to question whether the strong 
argument that is based upon the eminently constructive character 
and the wide scope of the Republic does not point to a relatively later 
position for this dialogue than Ritter assigns to it, although I agree 
with Professor Field that in all likelihood the first Book was com- 
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posed earlier than the rest and used afterwards as an introduction t, 
the larger dialogue. The gravest difficulty is, however, with 
to the Parmenides ; and here, unfortunately, our author has litth 
guidance to offer. To me, I confess, it seems, on internal 
to be amongst the earliest of the middle group; and to Tepresent 
Plato’s advance upon, and criticism of, Megarian views, 

In the second Part of the volume, Professor Field is concernel 
with the special aspects of Greek history that throw light on thy 
environment in which Plato grew to maturity and began his specu). 
tive work. The gradual assertion of the unity of the city-state and¢ 
its supreme claim, as against minor associations within it; th 
development, particularly in Athens, of democracy as a system of 
government ; the strengthening of the belief that a code of laws; 
normally a complete code of morality,—all these points are tersely 
brought out and impressively illustrated. Emphasis, too, js |,i{ 
upon the demoralisation which the Peloponnessian War occasiona 
in Greek social life, upon the consequent mistrust of democrati: 
theory, and upon the rise of the Sophistic distinction between gin, 
and vopos. Professor Field singles out for comment three gener 
characteristics of ordinary Greek thought about politics, as com 
with our own at the present day. In the first place, he notes what he 
calls its “rationalism.” ‘‘ The Greek normally preferred to se 
where he was going, and the idea that we are continually drifti 
along in a direction which we cannot foresee or control would have 
been abhorrent to him ” (p. 94). In the second place, he specifies 
what he terms its “ Utilitarianism,” its disregard, namely, of vested 
interests or individual rights, when the good, as it was thought, of 
the State was at stake. And, in the third place, he indicates it 
“* limitedness,”’ its assumption that, as contrasted with larger cou- 
try-states such as those of Persia and Macedonia, the city-state was 
the highest form of political organisation. Coming more specifically 
to the fourth century, Athens, it is pointed out, exhibited a wonder 
ful power of recovery after the disaster of the Peloponnessian War, 
Yet no statesman made his appearance who was able to secure a pet 
manent leadership, the result being that there was no continuity of 
policy. There was a constant tendency for class-division to manifest 
itself between the richer citizens, supported by the agricultural popv- 
lation, who in general wanted peace, and the poorer inhabitants of 
the towns, who cherished dreams of a revival of the vanished empitt 
. which had been to them a profitable source of income. In particular, 
that mode of thought which found expression in terms of the dis 
tinction between dvois and véwos was making headway. Ideas and 
institutions which had hitherto been taken for granted were being 
criticised. Protests against the function of the State and its law 
extending beyond the protection of the citizens from violence and 
wrong-doing, as also against ideals of patriotism, were becoming 
common. Members of the Cynic movement were preaching the gospel 
of absolute self-sufficiency, and calling upon their hearers to attail 
the life “‘ according to nature ” by renouncing all that the world could 
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givein the way of wealth and comfort, of social intercourse or political 


ivity. 
mlato's attitude towards these tendencies consisted largely in 
rasserting the claims of an organised community, in attempting to 
sow how such a community might be so re-modelled as once again 
tobe the chief moral agent. Professor Field insists, and I think with 

ect justice, that the mere fact of the setting of a dialogue being in 
apast period is no indication whatsoever that it was not meant to 
year upon the conditions of the time of writing. No one, for instance, 
an suppose that Plato would have exempted the statesmen of his 
own age from the criticism he brings to bear in the Gorgias. So, 
again, in the eighth and ninth Books of the Republic there are descrip- 
tions of existing constitutions so characteristic of the fourth century 
that his readers could not but have taken them to apply to their own 


time. ‘ 

The third Part of Professor Field’s work is occupied with a dis- 
cussion of the various trends of philosophical reflexion prevalent at 
the period in which Plato was living. 

With respect to Pythagorean influence, the considerations brought 
to bear are sufficiently conclusive against the tendency to find 
Pythagoreanism everywhere in Plato’s metaphysical and cosmological 
speculation. Stress is laid upon the fact that, although there seems 
to have been a vigorous propaganda going on for some generations 
after Plato’s death, the aim of which was to claim the credit of 
numerous philosophical and scientific developments for Pythagoras 
and his followers, yet from the evidence available we do not get a 
very exalted idea of the ability of those who were leading the move- 
ment at the beginning of the fourth century. The one outstanding 
personality amongst them would appear to have been Archytas of 
Tarentum, a mathematician of real eminence, with whom Plato was 
on terms of intimate friendship. In fact, it does not seem likely that 
the Pythagoreans of Plato’s age were adding much of importance to 
purely philosophical speculation. It is true that Aristotle found a 
close resemblance between the Platonic theory and the Pythagorean. 
But when he comes to specify the resemblances and the differences 
between the two, the differences would appear to be at least as vital 
as the resemblances. And, except on one subsidiary point, Aristotle 
never associates the Pythagorean theory with the doctrine of Ideas 
which he criticises; on the contrary, he rather tends expressly to 
distinguish them. 

As regards Plato’s relation to Socrates, the facts are more diffi- 
cult to unravel, There is no doubt truth in Professor Field’s con- 
tention that the picture presented by Xenophon is, on the whole, 
correct, so far as it goes. But there were certainly features in the 
teaching of Socrates that Xenophon was incapable of appreciating. 
There was involved in it, for example, the general philosophical 
Principle that in concepts or notions (Adyo.) is to be found for human 
thinking the truth of things, while in isolated sense-perceptions 
there lies the ground of error or illusion. In other words, there is to 
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be discerned in the Socratic teaching the thought of an ideal of 
human knowledge, from which the crude opinions of ordinary pep. 
ceptive experience may widely diverge. From this implicit 
to the theory of Ideas was, it is true, a far cry; but it may w 
have seemed to Plato that, when resolutely worked out, it n 
led to the view which he so often puts into the mouth of Socrates, 

Professor Field tends, I notice, to ascribe more to M 
influence than it is now customary to do, and I think with go 
reason. There seems to be so close a resemblance between the views 
of the é.dév giro delineated in the Sophist and what can be gathered 
of Megarian teaching from other sources as to lend strong probabili 
to the hypothesis that Plato is here examining one side at least of 
Megarian doctrine. Certainly in the face of what we know about the 
arguments of Diodorus against motion, it is impossible to suppose, 
as Burnet appears to do, that the Megarians .consistently and un 
deviatingly adhered to the Eleatic position of the oneness of Being, 
Indeed, not only in the Sophist, but also in the Parmenides, Plato 
would seem to be wrestling with problems forced upon him by the 
Megarian thinkers, and to be working out his own theory by criticism 
of theirs. 

I have been able to touch only on a few of the topics with which 
Professor Field deals. But I have said enough to make manifest the 
great value and importance of his work. It is a book which every 
lover of Plato should read ; and from which none can fail to derive 
much that is helpful, stimulating, and suggestive. 


G. Dawes Hicks, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 








